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SECTION  I 


FOREWORD 


1977  is  the  Silver  Jubilee  Year  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind.  In  order  to  commemorate  this  happy 
and  joyous  occasion,  the  Third  All  India  Conference  on 
Work  for  the  Blind  was  convened  at  Bombay  from  January 
19th  to  22nd,  1977. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  at  the  inaugural  session  of  the 
First  All  India  Conference  for  the  BHnd,  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind  came  into  existence  as  a  result  of  a  reso- 
lution moved  by  the  Hon'ble  Shri  Balasaheb  Kher,  the  then 
Chief  Minister  of  the  erstwhile  Bombay  State. 

During  the  short  span  of  twenty-five  years,  the  National 
Association  for  the  BHnd  has  striven  hard  for  the  amelio- 
ration of  the  lot  of  the  blind.  It  initiated  a  network  of 
'Cradle  to  Grave'  programmes  for  the  blind  of  all  age  groups, 
coming  from  any  part  of  the  country  irrespective  of  their 
caste  and  creed. 

It  has  also  launched  a  massive  programme  for  preven- 
tion of  preventable  blindness  and  cure  of  curable  blindness, 
by  establishing  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
BHndness  with  its  headquarters  at  New  Delhi  and  by  extend- 
ing its  fullest  co-operation  to  the  Royal  Commonwealth 
Society  for  the  Blind  in  combating  blindness  in  the  rural  areas. 

The  National  Association  for  the  Blind  actually  started 
from  scratch.  On  19th  January  1952,  when  it  came  into 
existence,  it  had  not  a  rupee  in  hand.  Today  it  is  proud  of 
having  six  Institutions  for  the  Blind,  a  Braille  Press,  a  Talking 
Book  Studio  and  Library  and  a  number  of  essential  services 
and  activities  concerning  all  aspects  of  blind  welfare  work. 

What  a  small  dedicated  band  of  selfless  workers  can 
achieve  in  a  short  time  has  been  amply  demonstrated  by  the 
phenomenal  growth  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Blind. 
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It,  therefore,  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  write  this  fore- 
word and  I  am  sure  that  the  pages  that  follow  will  be  read 
with  interest  and  profit  by  all  of  us  who  are  closely  connected 
with  this  noble  work. 

The  papers  presented  at  this  Conference  were  most 
instructive  and  informative.  The  discussion  which  ensued 
was  thought-provoking.  It  was  gratifying  that  the  blind 
themselves  freely  participated  in  the  discussion  and  made 
some  very  practical  and  valuable  suggestions.  The  Resolu- 
tions adopted  are  practical,  realistic  and  easy  of  implementa- 
tion. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  Union  and  the  State  Governments, 
local  authorities  and  the  Voluntary  Agencies  in  the  field, 
all  would,  in  a  mutually  co-operative  effort,  do  everything 
possible  to  implement  the  recommendations  of  the  Conference. 

Last,  but  not  least,  I  thank  all  my  colleagues  and  staff 
members  most  sincerely,  for  having  made  the  Silver  Jubilee 
Celebrations  and  the  Third  All  India  Conference  on  Work 
for  the  Blind  a  grand  success. 


(VIJAY  M.  MERCHANT) 

President^ 

National  Association  for  the  Blind, 
Chairman, 
Organising  Committee, 
Third  All  India  Conference 
on  Work  for  the  Blind. 


Bombay,  May  30,  1977, 
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Assam 
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Mr.  N.  K.  ChaHha* 
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Gujarat 
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Botawalla  Building 

481,  Kalbadevi  Road 
Bombay  400  002 


16. 


Blind  School 
Chalisgaon 
Bhadgaon  Road 
Dist.  Jalgaon 
Maharashtra 


Mr.  A.  K.  Chakraborty 
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. .    Mr.  Kanubhai  A.  Thakar"* 
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..    Dr.  K.  M.  Gandhi 
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Blind  School 
Deopur 
Dhulia 
Maharashtra 


Mr.  V.  M.  Patil 


18.  Blind  Welfare  Centre 
Sopore 

Kashmir 

Jammu  &  Kashmir 

19.  Calcutta  Blind  School 
Behala 

Calcutta  34 
West  Bengal 

20.  C.  S.  I.  School  for  the  Blind 
Irenepuram 
Kanyakumari  Dist. 

Tamil  Nadu 


. .    Miss  Atiqa  Banoo 
. .    Mr.  Basheer  Ahmed 


. .    Mrs.  Lata  Kothurkar 


. .    Mrs.  E.  Spurgeon 
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21.  Dadar  School  for  the  Blind 
160,  Dadasaheb  Phalke  Road 
Dadar, 

Bombay  400  014 


Mrs.  Hansa  Mehta 
Miss  Vishaka  Mehta^ 


22.  Deaf,  Dumb  &  Blind  School 
Bada  Rawla 
Juni  Indore 
Indore  452  004 
Madhya  Pradesh 


Mr.  J.  M.  Bhagat 
Mr.  B.  P.  Dube* 


?3.  Delhi  Public  Library 
S.  P.  ;Mukherjee  Marg 
Delhi  110  006 


Mr.  J.  C.  Mehta 
Mr.  Prem  Raj* 


24.  District  Council  for  the  Welfare        . ,    Dr.  S.  G.  Vinyek 
OF  THE  Handicapped 

Ferozepur  City 
Punjab. 

25.  DrviNE  Light  School  for  the  Blind       . .    Mr.  C.  D.  P.  Vithal* 
Whitefield  562  136  . .    Fr.  R.  Cutinha 
Bangalore 

Karnataka 


26.  GkDVERNMENT  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  Blind     . .    Mr.  G.  L.  Sharma 
Panipat 

Haryara 

27.  Government  School  for  the  Deaf  &  Blind    Mr.  K.  N.  Srikant  Svvamy 
Tilak  Nagar 

Mysore  ] 
Karnataka 


28.  Government  School  for  the  Blind  . .    Mr.  D.  Guneshekharan 
Pondicherry 

29.  Government  Training  Centre  for  Adult  ..    Mi'.  Ram  Kanwar* 
Blind 

Sonepat 
Haryana 

30.  Happy  Home  &  School  for  the  Blin-d  . .  Mrs.  C.  S.  Bharoocha 
Dr.  Annie  Besant  Road  . .  Mrs.  M.  M.  Maneckji 
Worli 

Bombay  400  01 S 


31.  Industrial  Home  for  Blind  Women  . .    Mr.  J.  C.  Shah 

T.  P.  S.  No.  6,  Plot  No.  35  . .    Miss  Shanta  Vadhyar* 

Near  Lalubbai  Park 
Andheri  West 
Bombay  400  057 

32.  Krishnakumarsinhji  School  and  Home      .  .    Mr.  K.  R.  Doshi 
for  the  Blind  . .    Mrs.  P.  P.  Bhatt 
Opp.  New  Filter 

Bhavnagar 
Gujarat 
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33.  LiGHTHOUSii  FOK  Blini)  Oikls  . .    Mrs.  Drvyani  Mangaklas 

Memnagar  Miss  Vinoda  Dcsai 

Ahincdabiid  52 
Gujarat 


34.  Maiiesh  Blind  Welfare  association        ..    Mr.  K.  K.  Rathi* 
170,  Netaji  Subhash  Marg 
Rambag  Ghauraha 
Indore  452  004 
Madhya  Pradesh 


35.  M.  N.  Banajee  Industrial  Home  for  the  . .    Mr.  S.  V.  Divau 
Blind  .  •    Mr.  R.  A.  Nemane 

280,  Swami  Vivekanand  Road 
Jogeshwari 
Bombay  400  060 


36.  M.  P. Welfare  Association  for  the  Blind.  .    Mr.  H.  G.  Sharma 
33/D  Industrial  Estate  . .    Mr.  N.  P.  Rawal* 

Fort  Area 
Indore  452  002 
Madhya  Pradesh 


37.  Mysore  Welfare  Association  for  the      . .    Mr.  M.  R.  Nanjundaiah* 
Blind 

Kamala  Mansion 
143,  Infantry  Road 
Bangalore  560  001 
Karnataka 


38.  National  Association  for  the  Blind       . .    Mrs.  Vidya  Batra 
Delhi  State  Branch 
12,  Nizamuddin  East 
New  Delhi  13. 


39.    National  Association  for  the  Blind        . .    Mr.  Jagdish  K.  Patel* 
Gujarat  State  Branch,  . .    Mr.  N.  M.  Panchal 

Near  A.T.I.R.A., 
Vastrapur  Road, 
Ahmedabad  15, 
Gujarat. 


40.    National  Association  for  the  Blind       . .    Mr.  Joseph  Royappa 

Tamil  Nadu  State  Branch,  . .    Dr.  (Mrs.)  D.  J.  Royappa 

4,  Hunters  Road, 

Vepery, 

Madras  7, 

Tamil  Nadu. 


41.    NAB-Lions  Home  for  Aging  Blind  . .    Mr.  P.  Bahuleyan 

Near  Uttarpath  Ashram,  . .    Mr.  B.  D.  Thanawalla 

Old  Khandala  Road, 

Khandala, 

Dist.  Poona. 

Maharashtra. 
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42.  NAB-WoRKSHOP  for  the  Blind  . .    Mrs.  Gracy  Shroff* 
Dr.  Annie  Besant  Road, 
Prabhadevi, 
Bombay-400  025. 

43.  National  Society  for  Eq^ual  Opportuni 
ties  for  the  handicapped 
Chhatrapathi  Shivaji  Maharaja  Market 
1st  floor,  Palton  Road, 
Bombay-400  001 . 

44.  Netraheen  Seva  Sangh 
95  Adarshnagar, 
Ajrner, 
Rajasthan. 

45.  N.S.D.  Industrial  Home  for  the  Bund    . .    Mr.  Harshad  M.  Shah 
52,  B.D.D.  Chawls, 

Woili, 

Bombay-400  01 8. 

46.  Organisation  for  Rehabilitation  of  the  .  .    Mr.  D.  Prabhakar 
Blind  in  Tiruchi,  . .    Mr.  R.  Selvanaigam* 
Rajaji  Sanatorium 

Racquet  Court  Lane, 
•  Tiruchirapalli  620  001.  ^ 
Tamil  Nadu. 

47.  Pheroze&NoshirMerwanji  Rehabilita-.  .    Mrs.  C.  P.  Merwanji 
TiON  Centre  for  the  Blind  .  .    Mrs.  J.  Narottam 
East  View, 
Mount  Abu, 
Rajasthan. 

48.  PooNA  School  &  Home  for  the  Blind 
14-17,  Koregaon  Park 
Poona  1, 
Maharashtra. 

49.  Poona    Blind    Men's    Association         . .    Mr.  T.  S.  Bamankar* 
82,  Rasta  Peth, 

Poona  11, 
Maharashtra. 

50.  Pragati  Andh  Vidyalaya  . .    Mrs.  S.  S.  Manjrekar 
At  Post  Badlapur, 

Dist.  Thana, 
'  Maharashtra. 

51.  Pragatisheel  Navyuvak  Netraheen       . .    Mr.  S.  S.  Shukla* 
Kalyankari  Sangh 

Shukla  House, 
Hodal  (Gurgaon), 
Haryana. 

52.  Salvation  Army  ..    Major  K.  J.  Spikin 
84,  Sankli  Street, 

BycuUa, 

Bombay-400  008. 


Mr.  Suuii  Pandya 
Mr.  Balkrishna  Kowli 


. .    Mr.  Bhagwandas* 
. .     Mr.  V.  K.  Tandon* 


. .    Mr.  B.  V.  Joshi 
Mrs.  M.  D.  Dtsai 
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53.  School  for  the  Blind 
Swedish  Mission, 

Posl  &  Dist.  Cooch  Behar. 
West  Bengal. 

54.  School  for  thf.  Blind 
G.  N.  Chctty  Road, 
Cathedral  P.  O. 
Madras  G, 

Tamil  Nadu. 


Mr.  S.  Ntrjary 
Mr.  D.  R.  Brahmin* 


Sister  Lia  Verwaest 
Sister  Gladys 


55.  School  for  the  Blind 
Ashram  Road, 
Navrangpura, 
Ahmedabad  9, 
Gujarat. 

56.  School  for  the  Blind 
TELC  School  for  the  Blind 
Swedish  Mission  Hospital 
Tirupputtur 
Ramanathapura  m 
Tamil  Nadu. 

57.  School  for  the  Blind 
Palayamkottai 
Tirunelvelli 

Tamil  Nadu 


Mr.  H.  U.Joshi* 
Mrs.  I.  H.  Joshi 


Mrs.  G.  George. 
Miss  M.  Carunia* 


Mrs.  Alamoo  Edward 

Jonathan 
Miss  D.  Pushpam* 


58.    Sreemanta  Shankar  Mission 
P.  O.  Nowgong, 
Dist.  Nowgong, 
Assam. 


Mr.  B.  K.  Borah 


59.  Shram  A  Sadhana  Trust 
Jilla  Peth  Maharun  Road, 
Nawar  Nagar, 
Jalgaon, 
Maharashtra. 

60.  Shri  M.  T.  Doshi  Andh  Vidyalaya 
Near  Kasturba  Society, 
Surendranagar, 

Gujarat. 

61.  Smt.  Bhagwati  Devi  Memorial  Society 
FOR  THE  Blind 

6-E  Mukund  Lai  Road, 
Civil  Lines, 
Ludhiana, 
Punjab. 

62.  Tata  Agricultural  &  Rural  Training 
Centre  for  the  Blind 

Via  Bhilad, 
Dist.  Valsad, 
Phansa, 
Gujarat. 


Mr.  M.  M.  Variayani 
Miss  M.  D.  Tadvi 


Mr.  S.  F.  Shah 
Mr.  G.  K.  Shah 


Mr.  K.  K.  Gupta 


Mr.  Laxman  B.Kumbhare* 
Mr.  N.  D.  Dalvi 
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63.  TELC.  School  &  Home  for  the  Blind     . .    Mr.  Bernard  Thomas 
G/o.  Tele.  Eye  Relief  Home 

Podanur, 
Coimbatore  Dist. 
Tamil  Nadu. 

64.  V.  D.  Parikh  Andh  Mahila  Vikas  Grih    .  .    Mr.  B.  C.  Shah* 
Dhebar  Road,  . .    Mrs.  S.  P.  Bengali 
Rajkot  2, 

Gujarat. 

65.  Victoria  Memorial  High  School  for  Mr.  Karudekar 

THE  Blind  . .    Mr.  N.  K.  Chaudhary* 

73,  Tardeo  Road, 
Bombay-400  034. 

66.  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Centre     . .    Mr.  S.  T.  Wankhade 
FOR  THE  Physically  Handicapped 
C.  T.  I.  Campus, 
Sion  Trombay  Road, 
Kurla, 

Bombay-400  070. 

67.  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Training 
Gopal  Building, 
Issa  Nagari, 
Ludhiana, 
Punjab. 


Mr.  E.  M.Johnson* 
Mrs.  Sarah  Johnson 


♦  Blind. 
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INDIVIDUAL  DELEGATES 


L  Miss  NAM  A  K.  AJGAONKAR 

2.  Mr.  JANAK  S.  AM  IN 

3.  Miss  MEHER  ARIA 

4.  Miss  MEHER  BANAJI 
;-).  Mr.  LEN  BARNETT 

6.  Dr.  S.  K.  BHADRA 

7.  Mrs.  SUDHA  BHANDARKAR 

8.  Prof.  M.  Y.  BHIDE 

9.  Mrs.  JULIET  BISHOP 
10.  Miss  SALMA  CHALISA 
IL  Mr.  Y.  J.  CHOKSI 

12.  Mr.  U.  P.  CHUGANI* 

13.  Mrs.  ESTHER  CORNELIUS 

14.  Mrs.  HANSA  DALAL 

15.  Mrs.  AMY  DAMKEVALLA 

16.  Mr.  NOSHIR  P.  DASTUR 

17.  Mr.  SUBHASH  DATRANGE* 
IS.  LADY  J.  DUGGAN 

19.  Mrs.  FRENY  M.  GAGRAT 

20.  Miss  S.  S.  GAITONDE 

21.  Mr.  S.  R.  GOKHALE 

22.  Mr.  SHAILKUMARJAIN* 

23.  Mr.  SUSHILKUMARJAIN* 

24.  Miss  MARY  KUTTY  JAMES 

25.  Mrs.  LATA  JHUNJHUNWALLA 

26.  Mrs.  NEELAM  K.  KANGA 

27.  Mrs.  NEELA  K.  KANUGA 


Bombay 
Bombay 
Bombay 
Bombay 

Kew,  Victoria,  Australia 

Calcutta 

Bombay 

Bombay 

Sydney,  N.S.W.,  Australia 

Bombay 

Delhi 

Bhopal 

Barugur,  Tamil  Nadu. 

Bombay 

Bombay 

Bombay 

Bombay 

Bombay 

Bombay 

Bombay 

Pune 

Bombay 

Ludhiana 

Bombay 

Bombay 

Bombay 

Bombay 
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28. 

Mr.  GEORGEKUTTY  KAREPARAMPIL* 

Trivandrum 

29. 

Mi-s.  PILOO  D.  KH.\MBATTA 

Bombay 

30. 

Mr.  P.  B.  KRISHNASVVAMY 

Dehra  Dua 

31. 

Mr.  P.  KULANDAIRAJ 

Maduiai 

32. 

Mr.  P.  M.  KUJUR 

Ranchi 

33. 

Mr.  .\NDREW  LANGFORD 

Sydney,  X.S.W.,  Australia 

34. 

Mrs.  K.  D.  MALUSTE 

Bombay 

35. 

Mrs.  NAJOO  D.  MEHTA 

Bombay 

36. 

Mr.  JOHN  MOSES 

Xarsapur,  Andhra  Pradesh 

37. 

Lion  I.  M.  MUNLM 

Bombay 

3S. 

Mrs.  S.  F.  D.  NANAVATI 

Bombay 

39. 

Mr.  P.  D.  NARGOLWALLA 

Bombay 

40. 

Mrs.  RATTY  A.  NARIMAN 

Bombay 

41. 

Mr.  AR\TND  NAROTTAM 

Ahmedabad 

42. 

Mrs.  M.  NASRULLAH 

Bombay 

43. 

Mr.  B.  D.  PALLONJI 

Bombay 

44. 

Mr.  N.  P.  PANDYA* 

Pune 

45. 

Miss  SAROJ  D.  PATKAR 

Bombay 

46. 

Miss  SONJA  PERSSOX 

Timppattur,  Tamil  Xadu 

47. 

Mrs.  S.  R.  POTNIS 

Pune 

48. 

Mrs.  R ATXA  A.  RAO 

Bangalore 

49. 

Mr.  P.  M.  REPORTER 

Bombay 

50. 

Mr.  RUSTOM  RHUBUX 

Dahanu  Road 

51. 

Mr.  P.  M.  SHAFI 

Tiruchirapalli 

52. 

Mr.  BIHARI  N.  SHAH* 

Bombay 

53. 

Mr.  KAXTI  C.  SHAH* 

Bombay 

54. 

Mr.  SHAXTI  C.  SHAH* 

Bombay 

55. 

Mrs.  BAXOO  TARAPORE 

Bombay 

56. 

Miss  FRENI  X.  TARAPOREVVALLA     . . 

Bombay 

57. 

Mrs.  M.\DHA\T  R.  VYAS 

Bombay 

58. 

Mrs.  XIBHA  WALAWALKAR 

Bombay 

59. 

Mr.  RAY  WHITING 

Melbourne,  \'ictoria, 
Australia 

60. 

Mr.  V.  WILSON 

Barugur,  Tamil  Nadu 

♦  Blind. 
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GOVERNMENTAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


I.    Mr.  D.  PUSHPARAJ 

Department  of  Education  Govt,  of  Pondicherry, 
Govt.  School  for  Blind,  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
Pillaichavady, 
Pondicherry. 


2.    Mr.  M.  S.  RATHEE 

Department  of  Social  Welfare 

Haryana, 

Chandigarh. 


3.    Mr.  J.  B.  NAYAK 
Mr.  R.  O.  PANDYA, 

Directorate  of  Social  Defence,  Govt,  of  Gujarat, 

Ahmedabad, 

Gujarat. 


4.    Miss  D.  V.  KOTNIS 

Directorate  of  Social  Welfare 

Government  of  Goa,  Daman  &  Diu, 

I8th  June  Road, 

Panaji, 

Goa. 


5.    Mr.  P.  O.  VERGHESE* 
Directorate  of  Social  Welfare 
Kerala  State, 
Trivandrum, 
Kerala. 


6.    Mr.  H.  M.  SHAH* 

Directorate  of  Technical  Education, 
New  Secretariat  Building  (12th  floor), 
1,  Kiron  Sankar  Roy  Road, 
Calcutta  1 . 


7.   Mr.  K.  R.  RAMACHANDRAN 
Joint  Secretary  to  the  Govt,  of  India 
Department  of  Social  Welfare, 
Shastri  Bhavan, 
New  Delhi-UO  001. 


•  Blind. 
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OFFICIAL  PARTICIPANTS 


1.  Ml  .  LAL  ADVy\NI* 
Officer  on  Special  Duty  (H), 
Department  of  Social  Welfare, 
Government  of  India, 
Shastri  Bhavan, 

New  Delhi,  110  001. 

2.  Mr.  SURESH  C.  AHUJA* 
Chairman, 

Committee  on  Asian  Affairs, 

World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind, 

C/o,  National  Association  for  the  Blind, 

Jehangir  Wadia  Building, 

31,  Mahatma  Gandhi  Road, 

Bombay-400  023. 

3.  Mrs.  S  WAR  AN  AHUJA, 

Lecturer, 

Training  Institute  for  Teachers  of  the  Blind, 
11,  Oval  \^iew, 
Churchgate  Reclamation, 
Bombay-400  020. 

4.  Dr.  H.  Y.  BAKRE, 
Eye  Specialist, 
Jalgaon. 

5.  Mr.  P.  C.  DANDIA* 

Development  Officer, 

National  Association  for  the  Blind, 

Jehangir  Wadia  Building, 

51,  Mahatma  Gandhi  Road, 

Bombay-4^0  023. 

0.    Capt.  H.  J.  M.  DESAI, 
Honorary  Secretary  (G), 
National  Association  for  the  Blind, 
Dubash  Mansion, 
W^alton  Road, 
Col  aba, 

Bombay-400  039. 

7.    Mr.  V.  DEVADAS 

Programme  Coordinator, 
AastralLan  Mobility  Project, 

Royal  Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind  Associations  of  Australia, 
43,  Roy  Street, 
Donvale  31 11, 

-     Victoria,   -    --      

Australia. 
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8.    Mrs.  REHMUT  S.  FAZELBHOY, 
Honorary  Secretary, 

Iiitrnuitioiial  Council  of  Educators  o(  the  Visually  Handicapped, 

0:J,  Mori  Road, 

Mahim, 

Bombay-400  OKi. 

!>.    Mr.  VljAY  M.  MERCHANT, 
President, 

National  Association  for  the  Blind, 
Chairman, 

Organising  Committee, 
40-A,  Pedder  Road, 
Bombay-400  020. 

10.  Mr.  P.  GNANADURAI  MICHAEL, 
Regional  Representative, 
Christoffel  Blindenmission, 

South  Asia  Regional  Office, 
1,  Highways  Colony, 
Puducottah  Road, 
TiruchirapalH, 
Tamil  Nadu. 

11.  Dr.  CLEMENT  MOSS 

School  for  the  Blind  and  Rehabilitation  Centre, 
P.O.  Padhar, 
Betul  District, 
Madhya  Pradesh, 

12.  Lt.  G.  L.  NARDEKAR, 
Director, 

Workshop  for  the  Blind, 
Dr.  Annie  Besant  Road, 
Prabhadevi, 
Bombay-400  025. 

13.  Mr.  R.  C.  NIJHAWAN* 
Braille  and  Education  Supervisor, 
National  Centre  for  the  Blind, 
Rajpur  Road, 

Dehra  Dun, 
U.  P. 

14.  Mr.  ANTHONY  SAMY, 
Director, 

Swedish  Rehabilitation  Industries, 

Katpadi. 

Tamil  Nadu. 

15.  Prof.  P.  C.  SENGUPTA* 
Lecturer, 

Training  Institute  for  Teachers  of  the  Blind, 

24,  Parganas,    - 

Narendrapur, 
West  Bengal. 
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16.  Mr.  ALAN  J.  SUTTIE, 
Works  Manager, 
Sheltered  Workshops, 

Poona  Blind  Men's  Association, 
Survey  No.  109,  Ramtekdi, 
Hadapsar, 
Poona-411  013. 

17.  SWAMI  UMANANDJI  MAHARAJ, 
Assistant  Secretary, 
Ramakrishna  Mission  Ashram, 
Monk-in-Charge  of  Blind  Boys  Academy, 
24,  Parganas, 

Narendrapur, 
West  Bengal. 

18.  Dr.  G.  VENKATASWAMI 
Vice-President, 

National  Association  for  the  Blind, 
C/o.  Madurai  Medical  College, 
Madurai-20. 

19.  Dr.  RAJENDRA  T.  VYAS* 
Regional  Representative, 

Royal  Commonwealth  Society  for  the  Blind, 

81 -A,  Jaldarshan, 

L.  Jagmohandas  Marg, 

Bombay-400  036. 

20.  Mr.  DON  L.  WESTAWAY* 
Director, 

Special  Projects, 

Royal  Guide  Dogs  for  Blind  Associations  of  Australia, 
Chandler  Highway, 
Kew  3101, 
Australia. 


*  Blind. 
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OBSERVERS 

\.  Mr.  K.  A.  ABRAHAM 

2.  Mr.  RAMESHCHANDRA  AGARWAL 

3.  Mrs.  P.  ALBERT 

4.  Mr.  LACHHIRAM  AMBEKAR* 

5.  Mr.  BALDEVRAJ  ANAND* 

6.  Mr.  ANANDNATRAJAN 

7.  Mr.  PATU  ANANDRAO* 

8.  Miss  RAJANI  VASANT  ATRE 

9.  Mr.  ASPI  R.  BALSARA 
10.  Mr.  A.  T.  BAMANKAR 

U .  Mr.  N AMDEO  BAREKAR* 

12.  Mrs.  MAKI  BHAGWAGAR 

13.  Mrs.  RAJA  BEGUM 

14.  Mr.  S.  SUBASHCHANDRA  BOSE 

15.  Mr.  H.A.  BUCH 

16.  Mr.  ANIL  V.  CHAUDARI* 

17.  Miss  LEENA  CHAUDHARI 

18.  Mr.  S.  K.  CHOUBEY 

19.  Mrs.  DAMLE  CHUGANI 

20.  Major  H.  R.  DARUWALLA 

21.  Mrs.  AMITA  DAS 

22.  Miss  NIRMALA  DAS 

23.  Mrs.  BHAVANA  A.  DEOLEKAR 

24.  Mr.  HARRY  DESAI* 

25.  Mr.  R.  R.  DOSHI 

26.  Miss  LEENA  D'SILVA 

27.  Mrs.  R.  EBENEZER 

28.  Mrs.  MARY  EDWARDS 
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Bombay 
Indore 

Palayarnkottai 

Khandava,  Madhya  Pradesh 

Delhi 

Bombay 
Bombay 
Bombay 
Bombay 
Bombay 

Warora,  Maharashtra 
Bombay 

Sopore,  Kashmir 

Tiruppattur 

Phansa 

Ghalisgaon,  Maharashtra 

Bombay 

Indore 

Bhopal 

Bombay 

Bombay 

Calcutta 

Bombay 

Bombay 

Bombay 

Bombay 

Palayarnkottai 

Palayarnkottai 


29. 

Ml.  M.  GOVJNDASWAMY 

Madras 

30. 

Mr.  KRISHNA  GUDIGAR 

Bombay 

31. 

Mr.  R.  K.  GUPTA 

Hodal,  Haryaua 

32. 

Mr.  NOSHIR  N.  GUZDER* 

Bombay 

33. 

Miss  PADMA  S.  lYEINGAR* 

Bangalore 

34. 

Mr.  D.  CHAND  JAIN 

Ludhiana 

35. 

Mr.  u.  K.  JAliM 

Ludhiana 

36. 

TV.f-.    TJATVTT^TTD  A  M/^  It'     1  A  T'T'T  U* 

iMr.  rAiNiJUKAiNijr  Iv.JAi  1  LJi* 

Bodhadi,  Maharashtra 

37. 

JVlrS.  V1IV1AL.A  J<Jrli> 

Palayamkottai 

38. 

Mr.  rliUWAKD  L).  JUlNAlliAiN 

Palayamkottai 

oM. 

A/f.-o     A  TOGUT 

ivirs.  A.  juorll 

Nagpur 

■iU. 

ivir.  J.  IS..  jLJoJtii 

Ludhiana 

4  1 

41. 

A /f TAVA  l/'ATVTTA 

Mis.  JAYA  is.  AIM  A 

Bombay 

42. 

Mrs.  RAM  KAINWAR 

Sonepat,  Haryana 

43. 

T4  4  '         Tl     "XT           TA.T  A  T>  TT 

Miss  P.  Y.  KINARE 

Pune 

44. 

Miss  USHA  KORDE 

Bombay 

45. 

•\  T        T>TT  A  T>  A  T^T>T  TAT  T^  i^*T^T  T  A  T 

Mr.  BHARAIBHAI  KOIHARI 

Ahmedabad 

46. 

Mrs.  PADMA  KUIWANI 

Bombay 

47. 

14  T  ■         C  A  T*/^T  T  A.T  A    T^  T  T  A.TT*AT^ 

Miss  SABOUNA  KUNDER  f 

Bombay 

48. 

A  4'—    ■\7'    T  Ar/ATJ* 

Mr.  V.  LAZAR'^ 

Tiruppattur 

49. 

AT         AT      ATA  T~\  A   T  ATT 

Mr.  M.  MADAIAH 

Bangalore 

50. 

AT            T  TT^   A  T^T  T  ATATTTA  TTA  4  n 

Mr.  SURATH  MAJUMDAR 

Narcndrapur 

51. 

AT         AT      Tl      ATA  TVTT~\T   T?T^    A  "Tk  ifc 

Mr.  M.  P.  MANDLEKAR* 

Bombay 

52. 

A  T        "VT     T>     ATA  "MTAT  T^T,''   A  T^ 

Mr.  N.  P.  MANDLEKAR 

Bombay 

53. 

AT            T  T     ATA  TVT/^    AT     A  A  T 

Mrs.  H.  MANGAl.AM 

Palayamkottai 

54. 

T^Tl  TTVT/^T^   ATA  "NT  T 

PRINCE  MANI 

Trivandrum 

55. 

Mr.  BHASKAR  MEHTA* 

Ahmedabad 

56. 

Mr.  D.  N.  MEHTA 

Bombay 

57. 

Mr.  BASIL  MENEZES 

Bombay 

58. 

Miss  SAKINA  MERCHANT 

Bombay 
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5!) . 

Mr.  MOHAN  II.  MtRCIIANDANI 

Born  bay 

00. 

Ml-.  GULAM  MUS  I'AFA 

Soporc,  K.ashtiiir 

CI. 

Miss  KUSUM  NAIK* 

Boinbiiy 

(52. 

Mrs.  SULOCHANA  PADBIDRl 

Bombay 

<)3. 

Mr.  MAGANBHAl  PANCHAL 

AhiiicdabHcl 

04. 

Miss  JYOTI  PAREKH* 

Bombay 

05. 

Mr,  MAHESH  PAREKH 

HocIhI,  Haryaua 

00. 

Mr.  YOGESH  S.  PARIKH 

Bombay 

07. 

Mr.  M.  D.  PARKHI 

Bombay 

08. 

Mr.  AMBALALJ.  PATEL 

Ahmedabad 

09. 

Miss  GANG  A  PAWAR* 

Pune 

70. 

Miss  FARIDA  PEDDER 

Bombay 

71. 

Miss  E.  PONUTHAI 

Palayamkollai 

72. 

Mr.  J.  K.  PUROHIT 

Mount  Abu 

73. 

Mr.  SOMVANSHl  RAOSAHEB 

Latur,  Maharashtra 

74. 

Mr.  P.  SAMUEL  RAJ 

Palaycimkottai 

75. 

Mr.  VASANT  RAJGOR* 

Bombay 

70. 

Mrs.  RAJPAUL 

Palayainkottai 

77. 

Mr.  ATM  ARAM  RAQ 

Bangalore 

78. 

Mr.  VISHWANATH  RATHI* 

Leitur,  Maharashtra 

70. 

Mrs.  DHUN  P.  REPORTER 

Bombay 

80. 

Mr.  S.  S.  ROYCHOWDHARY 

Delhi 

81. 

Mrs.  MANORAMA  J.  SARAIYA 

Bombay 

82. 

Mr.  D.  V.  SAW  ANT 

Bombay 

83. 

Mr.  G.  R.  SAW  ANT 

^  Bombay 

84. 

Mrs.  HOMAI  D.  SETTNA 

Bombay 

So. 

Mrs.  CHANDRIKA  SHAH 

Calcutta 

80. 

Mr.  HASMUKH  SHAH* 

Bombay 

87. 

Mr.  RAMANBHAI  SHAH 

Indore 

88. 

Mr.  SHANTIBHAI  SHAH* 

Ahmedabad 

89.  Ml .  VILEEN  O.  SHAH* 

90.  Mrs.  VIMALA  S.  SHAH 

91.  Mr.  A.  A.  SHAIKH 

92.  Mr.  A.  SHANKERSETH 

93.  Mr.  RAJINDER  SINGH  SHETTY* 

94.  Mr.  ANANTRAI  SINDHVAD* 

95.  Mr.  K.  S.  SINHA 

96.  Mr.  P.  K.  SODAWALLA 

97.  Mrs.  PRAFULLATA  SORTE 

98.  Mrs.  V.  SWAMI 

99.  Miss  VINAIYA  THANGATHAI 

100.  Mr.  M.  K.  TRIPATHI* 

101.  Mr.  VAS ANT  UBALE* 

102.  Mr.  G.  B.  UDESHI* 

103.  Mrs.  PRABHA  UDESHI* 

104.  Mr.  PANDURANG  VAGHRE 

105.  Mr.  S.  H.  VAIDYA 

106.  Mr.  B.  R.  B.  VAKIL 

107.  Mrs.  B.  N.  VANIA 

]  08.  Mr.  JOSEPH  E.  VERGHESE* 

109.  Fr.  VIANNEY 

110.  Mrs.  SITADEVI  VINYEK 

111.  Mr.  V.  K.  VITHLANI* 

112.  Mr.  N.  S.  VORA 

113.  Mr.  M.  D.  VYAS 

114.  Mrs.  SMITA  A.  VAKASKAR 

115.  Mr.  SUDAM  NAMDEO  WARGANE* 

116.  Mr.  MURLIDHAR  ZATE* 


Bombay 

Ahmedabad 

Mount  Abu 

Bombay 

Bombay 

Bombay 

Calcutta 

Bombay 

Bombay 

Bombay 

Palayamkottai 

Saharanpur,  U.P. 

Parbhani,  Maharashtra 

Bombay 

Bombay 

Badlapur,  Maharashtra 

Malwan,  Maharashtra 

Bombay 

Bombay 

Trivandrum 

Goa 

Ferozepur,  Punjab 
Rajkot 

Amreli,  Gujarat 
Baroda 
Bombay 
Bombay 

Parbhani,  Maharashtra 


*  Blind. 
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PROGRAMME 
WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  19,  1977  : 

10.00  a. txi.  to  1.00  p.m.  Seminar  on  Organisation    and  Setting  up  of 

NAB  State  Branches — How  to  achieve  it. 

Chairman  r  Mrs.  Shehera  F.  D.  Nanavati,  Vice- 
President,  NAB. 

Co-Chairman  :  Mr.  Joseph  Royappa,  President, 
Tamil  Nadu  State  Branch  of  the  NAB. 

10.00  a.m.  to  3.00  p.m.  Registration  of  Delegates  and     Observers  at 

the  Birla  Kreeda  Kendra. 

6.00  p.m.  to  7.30  p.m.  Inauguration  of  : 

(i)  The  Silver  Jubilee  Celebrations  of  the  NAB. 

(ii)  The  Third  All  India  Conference  and 
Exhibition  on  Work  for  the  Blind. 

(iii)  Presentation  of  the  Rustom  Merwanji 
Alpaiwalla  Memorial  Awards  for  the 
year  1977. 

(iv)  Releasing  of  a  NAB  Publication— 'Out  of 
the  Night'. 

By  :    Professor  Nurul  Hasan,   Union  Minister 
for  Education,  Social  Welfare  and  Culture. 

President :      Mrs.  Prabha  Rau. 
INAUGURAL  SESSION  : 

6.00  p.m.  to  6.05  p.m.  Arrival  of  Prof.  Nurul  Hasan  and  Introduction 

of  the  Office  Bearers  of  the  Organising  Com- 
mittee. 

6.05  p.m.  to  6.15  p.m.  Curtain  Raiser. 

6.15  p.m.  to  6.18  p.m.  Chief  Guests  move  to  the  Dais. 

6.18  p.m.  to  6.28  p.m.  Welcome  Speech  by  Mr.  Vijay  M.  Merchant, 

President,  the  National  Association  for  the 
Blind,  giving  a  brief  history  of  the  NAB  ; 
requesting  Mrs.  Rau  to  preside  and  conduct 
the  deliberations  and  requesting  Prof.  Nurul 
Hasan  to 

(i)  Inaugurate  the  Silver  Jubilee  Celebrations 
of  the  NAB. 

(ii)  Inaugurate  the  Third  All  India  Conference 
and  the  Exhibition  on  Work  for  the  Blind 

(iii)  Release  a  NAB  Publication  'Out  of  the 
Night'. 
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(>.28  p.m.  to  (3.33  p.m. 


Floral  Tributes  (o 


(i)  Prof.  Nuriil  Hai;ai.. 

(ii)  Mrs.  Prabha  Rau. 

(iii)  Mrs,  Freriy  Ashburuer. 

6.33  p.m.  to  6A0  p.m.  Reading  oF  Messages  by  Capt.  H.  J.  M.  Dcsai, 

Honorary  Secretary,  The  National  Association 
For  the  Blind. 

ft. 40  p.m.  to  {iA5  p.m.  Speech  by  Mrs.  Shehera  F.  D.  Nanavati,  Vice- 

President,  NAB,  giving  a  brieF  resume  oF 
the  Rbstom  Merwanji  Alpaiwalla  Memorial 
Awards  to  outstanding  Voluntary  and 
ProFessional  workers  in  the  Rehabilitation  oF 
the  Blind,  referring  to  the  work  of  the  Award- 
ees  and  requesting  Mrs.  Freny  Ashburner  to 
present  the  Awards. 


6.45  p.m.  to  6,50  p.m.  Reading  oF  the  Award  Scrolls   by  Mrs.  Bakul 

Rajni  Patel,  Chairman,  Flag  Day  Committee, 
NAB  and  their  presentation  by  Mrs.  Freny 
Ashburner  to  : 

Capt.  H.  J.  M.  Desai,  Hon.  Secretary,  NAB, 
Lt.  G.  L.  Nardekar,  Hon.  Secretary,  NAB, 
Dr.  Rajendra  T.  Vyas,  Hon.  Secretary,  NAB, 
Mr.  Suresh  C.  Ahuja,  Executive  OFficer,  NAB. 


6.50  p.m.  to  6,53  p.m.  Response     on    behalf  of  the     Awardees,  by 

Dr.  Rajendra  T.  Vyas,  Hon.  Secretary,  NAB. 

6.53  p.m.  to  7.03  p.m.  Inauguration   by  Prof.  Nurul  Hasan,  Union 

Minister  of  State  for  Education,  Social 
Welfare  and  Culture,  of  the  : 

(i)  Silver  Jubilee  Celebrations  of  the  NAB, 

(ii)  Third  All  India  Conference  on  Work  For 
the  Blind  and  the  Exhibition  on  Work  of 
the  Blind, 

(iii)  Releasing  oF  the  NAB  Publication  'Out 
oF  the  Night'. 

7. »3  p.m.  to  7.10  p.m.  Presidential   Address  by   Mrs.   Prablia  Rau. 

7.10  p.m.  to  7.15  fJ.m.  Vote    oF    thanks    by    Mr.     Arvind  Naroltam, 

Vice-President,  NAB. 

7  15  p.m.  National  Anthem. 
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THURSDAY,  JANUARY  20,  1977  : 

!)-00  a.m.  lo  lO-:^()  "National  Strategy  for  Prevention  of  Blind- 

ness— The  Role  of  tlie  National  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  lilindness  and  otlier 
.Agencies". 

T5y  Dr.  Lalit  P.  Agarwal,  Secretary  General, 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness, India  and  Honorary  Opjhthalrnic 
Advisor,  Ministry  of  Health,  (Government 
of  India  and  President,  All  India  Ophthal- 
mic Society. 

Chairman  :  Hon'ble  Mr.  K.  M.  Patil,  Minis- 
ter for  Health  and  Riiral  Development, 
Maharashtra. 

10-  30  a.m.  to  11-00  a.m.  Coffee  Break. 

11-  00  a.m.  to  12-30  p.m.  "Blindness  in  Rural  Areas  —  Its  Cure  and 

Prevention  —  Planning    Mass  Action  for 

the  Future". 
By  Dr.  H.  Y.  Bakre, 
Eye  Specialist,  Jalgaon. 

Chairman  :  Dr.  G.  Venkataswamy,  Vice- 
President,  National  Association  for  the  Blind. 

12-  30  p.m.  to  2-00  p.m.  Lunch  Break. 

2-  00  ]).m.  to  3-00  p.m.  "Education  of    the    Visually  Handicapped — 

Suggestions  for  Improvements". 
By  Prof.  P.  C.  Sengupta, 
Lecturer,   Training   Institute   for  Teachers 

of  the  Blind,  Narendrapur,  West  Bengal. 
Chairman  :   Mrs.  Swaran  Ahuja, 
Lecturer,   Training   Institute    for  Teachers 

of  the  Blind,  Bombay. 

3-  00  p.m.  to  4-00  p.m.  "Mobility  and  the  Blind  —  Responding  to 

the  Challenge". 
By  Mr.  Suresh  C.  Ahuja, 
Executive  Officer,  National  Association  for 

the  Blind. 
Chairman  :   Mr.  Devadas 

Leader  of  the  Australian  Mobility  Team 
deputed  by  the  Royal  Guide  Dogs  for  the 
Blind  Associations  of  Australia. 

4-  00  p.m.  to  4-30  p.m.  Coffee  Break. 

4-30  p.m.  to  6-00  p.m.  "Planning  Basic  Rehabilitation  of  the  Blind". 

By  Capt.  H.  J.  M.  Desai, 

Honorary  Secretary,  National  Association  for 

the  Blind. 
Chairman  :    Mr.  Don  L.  Westaway, 
Director,  Special  Projects, 
Royal  Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind  Associations 

of  Australia. 

fi-lf)  p.m.  Reception  by  the  Lions  of  Zone  I,  Region  I, 

Dist.  323- A,  Lions  International. 
Venue  :  Birla  Kreeda  Kendra,  Chowpatty. 
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FRIDAY,  JANUARY  21,  1977  : 

9-  00  a.m.  to  10-30  a.m.  "Improvements  in  Vocational  Training  and 

Widening  Its  Scope". 

By  Lt.  G.  L.  Nardekar, 

Hon.  Secretary,  National  Association  for  the 
Blind. 

Chairman  :  Mr.  Anthony  Samy, 
Director,    Swedish  Rehabilitation  Industries, 
Katpadi. 

10-  30  a.m.  to  11-00  a.m.  Coffee  Break. 


11-00  a.m.  to  12-30  p.m.  "New  Avenues  of  Employment  —  Inspection 

Training  and  Equipment  Bank". 

By  Mr.  Alan  J.  Suttie, 

Works  Manager,  Sheltered  Workshop,  Poona 
Blind  Men's  Association. 

Chairman  :    Mr.  P.  G.  Michael, 
Regional  Representative,  ChristofFel  Blinden- 
mission. 


12-30  p.m.  to  2-30  p.m.  Lunch  Break. 

2-30  p.m.  to  4-00  p.m.  "Braille  Contractions  in  Indian  Languages". 

By  Mr.  R.  C.  Nijhawan, 
Braille  and  Education  Supervisor,  National 
Centre  for  the  Blind,  Dehra  Dun. 

Chairman  :    Mrs.  R.  S.  Fazelbhoy, 
Hon.  Secretary,  National  Association  for  the 
Blind. 


4-00  p.m.  to  4-30  p.m.  Coffee  Break. 

4-30  p.m.  to  6-00  p.m.  "Employment  of  the  Visually  Handicapped- 

Meeting  the  Challenge  Ahead". 

By  Mr.  Lai  Advani, 

Officer  on  Special  Duty,  Department  of  Social 
Welfare,  Ministry  of  Education,  New 
Delhi. 

Chairman  :    Mr.  Jimmy  Gazdar, 
Industrialist,  Bombay. 


6-00  p.m.  to  7-00  p.m. 


Cultural  Programme. 
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SATURDAY,  JANUARY  22, 1977  : 


9-00  a.m.  to  lO-OO  a.m. 


10-00  a.m.  to  10-15  a.m. 

10-15  a.m.  to  10-45  a.m. 

10-  45  a.m.  to  U-00  a.m. 

11-  00  a.m.  to  12-30  p.m. 

12-  30  p.m.  to  2-00  p.m. 
2-00  p.m.  to  4-30  p.m. 


4-  30  p.m.  to  5-00  p.m. 

5-  00  p.m.  to  6-00  p.m. 


"Our   Rural    Blirid  —  'J'heir   Training  and 

Resettlement". 
By  Swami    Umanandji   Maharaj,  Assistant 

Secretary,    Ramakrishna  Mission  Ashram, 

Narendrapur,  Monk-in-Chargc    of  Blind 

Boys'  Academy. 

"Rehabilitation  of    the  Rural  Blind  in  the 

Southern  parts  of  Tamil  Nadu". 
By  Dr.  G.  Venkataswamy, 

Vice-President,  National  Association  for  the 

Blind. 

Chairman  :  Capt.  H.  J.  M.  Desai,  Honorary 
Secretary,  National  Association  for  the 
Blind. 

Film  on  the  Tata  Agricultural  &  Rural 
Training  Centre  for  the  Blind,  Phansa. 

Coffee  Break. 

Open  Discussion  on  "Planning  Ahead  for  the 

Last  Quarter  of  the  20th  Century". 
Capt.  H  J.  M.  Desai,  Honorary  Secretary, 

National  Association  for  the  Blind  to  lead 

the  Discussions. 
Chairman  :    Dr.  Clement  F.  Moss, 
School  for  the  Blind  &  Rehabilitation  Centre, 

P.  O.  Padhar,  Madhya  Pradesh. 

Lunch  Break. 

"Report  of  the  Resolutions  Committee- 
Adoption  of  Resolutions". 

(Open  Discussion  on  the  Resolutions) 

Chairman  :  Dr.  Rajendra  T.  Vyas, 

Hon.  Secretary,  National  Association  for  the 
Blind. 

Coffee  Break. 

Valedictory  Session  : 

(i)    Introductory  remarks  by  Mr.  Vijay  M. 
Merchant. 

(ii)  Valedictory  Address  by  Hon'ble  Mr.  A. 

S.  Kasture,  the  Minister  of  Social  Wel- 
fare, Government  of  Maharashtra. 

(iii)  Vote  of  thanks  by  Mrs.  Shehera  F.  D. 

Nanavati,  Vice-President,  National  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind. 

Chairman  :  Mr.  Vijay  M.  Merchant,  President, 
National  Association  for  the  Blind. 
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SUNDAY,  JANUARY  23,  1977  : 

8-30  a.m.  to  12-30  p.m.  INSTITUTIONAL  VISITS. 
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Press  Secretary  to  the  President 
Rashtrapati  Bhavan 
New  Delhi  110  004 
India 


November  30,  1976. 

Dear  Shri  Merchant, 

The  President  is  glad  to  know  from  your 
letter  of  the  19th  November  1976  that  the 
National  Association  for  the  Blind,  Bombay,  will 
organise  the  Third  All  India  Conference  on  the 
occasion  of  its  Silver  Jubilee  Celebrations  in 
January  1977.  He  sends  his  best  wishes  for  the 
success  of  the  Conference  and  the  Silver  Jubilee 
Celebrations  and  hopes  that  the  Association  will 
continue  to  render  good  work  towards  the  relief 
and  rehabilitation  of  the  blind. 


Yours  sincerely, 


A.  M.  Abdul  Haraid 
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Vice-President 

India 

New  Delhi 

November  27,  1976. 


I  am  glad  to  know  that  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind,  Bombay,  will  observe 
1977  as  the  Silver  Jubilee  Year.   I  understand 
that  the  Association  will  hold  the  Third  All 
India  Conference  on  Work  for  the  Blind  from  the 
19th  January  1977.   I  commend  the  endeavours 
of  the  Association  towards  the  amelioration 
of  the  lot  of  the  blind.   I  wish  them  continued 
success  in  their  humanitarian  endeavours.  I 
have  great  pleasure  in  wishing  the  Conference 
all  success. 


B.  D,  Jatti. 
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Prime  Minister 
New  Delhi 


December  3,  1976. 


Loss  of  sight  is  one  of*  the  most  cruel 
of  life's  punishments.  Fortunately,  modern 
medical  science  has  found  new  ways  of  preventing 
and  curing  blindness.  New  methods  of  education 
have  to  some  extent  helped  blind  persons  to 
acquire  knowledge  and  employ  themselves  use- 
fully. Above  all  it  is  the  courage  of  the  blind 
themselves  that  enables  them  to  overcome  the 
burden  of  their  handicap. 

Many  forms  of  blindness  are  preventible. 
People  should  be  taught  to  take  routine  pre- 
cautions. 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind  is  completing  25  years  of 
useful  work  in  1977.  My  good  wishes  for  the 
Third  All  India  Conference  on  Work  for  the  Blind 
which  is  being  held  next  month. 


Indira  Gandhi 
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Raj  Bhavan 
Calcutta 

December  10,  1976. 


The  National  Association  for  the  Blind, 
which  celebrates  its  Silver  Jubilee  in  1977, 
has  been  working  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
handicapped  condition  of  blind  people  through 
useful  projects  and  schemes  of  economic  and 
social  renabilitation.  Although  the  Associa- 
tion's efforts  are  yielding  good  results  the 
magnitude  of  the  task  requires  the  unstinted 
cooperation  and  support  of  a  larger  number 
of  people . 

I  am  therefore  glad  that  the  Association 
is  organising  an  All  India  Conference  on  Work 
for ^ the  Blind  in  January,  1977  on  the  occasion 
of  its  Silver  Jubilee  and  I  send  my  best  wishes 
for  the  success  of  the  Conference. 


A.  L.  Dias 
Governor  of  West  Bengal 
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WORLD  COUNCIL  FOR  THE  WELFARE  OF  THE  BLIND 


Moscow, 

December  22,  1976. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  send  my 
greetings  to  the  National  Association  for  the 
Blind  on  the  occasion  of  your  Silver  Jubilee. 
Twenty-five  years  that  have  passed  since  the 
foundation  of  the  Association  were  mar'ked  by  an 
outstanding  contribution  towards  welfare  of  the 
visually  impaired  and  prevention  of  blindness 
in  India. 

It  is  my  privilege  as  President  of  the  World 
Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  to  express 
high  appreciation  of  the  activities  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Blind  within  the 
framework  of  the  World  Council.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  all  participants  of  the  WCWB  Fourth 
General  Assembly  have  kept  most  favourable 
reminiscences  of  the  excellent  efficiency  with 
which  the  National  Association  for  the  Blind 
handled  the     arrangements  for  and  holding  of 
this  gathering. 

Let  me  again  congratulate  you  on  the 
Silver  Jubilee  of  your  Association  and  wish  your 
organization  continued  success  in  the  welfare  of 
visually  impaired  people  in  your  country. 


Boris  Zimin 
WCWB  President 
VOS  President. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  ASIAN  AFFAIRS 


WORLD  COUNCIL  FOR  THE  WELFARE  OF  THE  BLIND 

January  5,  1977 

Dear  Mr.  Merchant, 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Asian  Affairs 
of  the  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind  I  send  greetings  and  good  wishes  to  the 
National  Association  for  the  Blind  on  the  occa- 
sion of  its  Silver  Jubilee  celebrations  and  the 
Third  All  India  Conference  on  Work  for  the 
Blind. 

The  National  Association  for  the  Blind 
has  indeed  made  tremendous  progress  in  this 
short  span  of  25  years.  The  activities  and 
services  provided  by  the  National  Association 
for  the  Blind  are  known  world-wide  and  have 
developed  to  a  high  degree.  In  Asia  the  National 
Association  for  the  Blind  can  indeed  be  regarded 
as  a  leader  in  work  for  the  blind. 

The  National  Association  for  the  Blind 
has  also  played  a  vital  role  in  developing 
services  on  a  regional  basis  in  Asia.     We  look 
forward  to  the  continued  support  and  cooperation 
of  the  National  Association  for  the  Blind  in 
work  for  the  blind  in  this  Region. 

As  the  Chairman  of  the  World  Council  for 
the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  Committee  on  Asian 
Affairs  it  will  be  my  pleasure  to  attend  the 
Third  All  India  Conference  on  Work  for  the  Blind 
in  Bombay. 

With  kind  regards 

Yours  sincerely, 

Suresh  C.  Ahuja 
Chairman. 
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TELEGRAPHIC  MESSAGE  RECEIVED  PROM 

ROYAL  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
LONDON,  U.K. 

January  18,  1977 


On  behalf  of  the  Council  and  Staff  of  the 
Royal  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  I  send 
hearty  congratulations  on  the  occasion  of  your 
Silver  Jubilee.  Warmest  thanks  for  NAB's  contri- 
bution tO'  the  rapid  development  of  services  for 
Blind  People  in  India  and  best  wishes  for  full 
success  of  the  Conference. 

ERIC  BOULTER 
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TELEGRAPHIC  MESSAGE  RECEIVED  FROM 


HADLEY  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND  ILLINOIS  U.S.A. 

January  13,  1977. 


Congratulations  on  your  Silver  Anniver- 
sary of  shining  service  to  the  blind  citizens 
of  India  and  to  the  Great  Nation  to  which  you 
and  they  contribute  so  honorably.  Your  collea- 
gues in  America  salute  you  for  past  service 
and  the  high  goal  you  will  continue  to  achieve. 
May  we  go  forward  together. 

RICHARD  KINNEY 
President 
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PERKINS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Watertown,  Massachusetts 

02172 

November  30,  1976. 

Dear  Shri  Merchant, 

We  want  to  congratulate  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind  on  the  occasion  of  its 
Silver  Jubilee.   It  has  been  my  privilege  to  be 
associated  with  the  Association  in  one  way  or 
another  since  1955  and  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
many  programs  which  have  been  developed  under 
your  leadership  and  that  of  your  distinguished 
predecessor,  Mrs.  Queenie  Captain. 

The  calibre  of  your  Association  has  been 
demonstrated  in  numerous  conferences  and,  in 
particular,  in  hosting  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind  in  Delhi  and  holding  the  Par  East  Con- 
ference on  the  Blind  in  Bombay.   I  was  privileged 
to  attend  both  of  these  occasions  and  know  that 
the  NAB  can  do  an  outstanding  organizational 
job  and  present  fine  leadership,  not  only  in 
Asia  but  in  world  affairs. 

Mr.  Smith  and  I  extend  our  best  wishes  for 
the  success  of  this  Conference  and  regret  we 
will  not  be  able  to  be  there  in  person. 

Sincerely  Yours, 

Edward  J.  Waterhouse 
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The  Chief  Ministers  of  Bihar,  Karnataka,  Kerala,  Rajas- 
than  and  Uttar  Pradesh  have  also  sent  their  good  wishes  to 
us. 

Further  messages  came  from  the  Governors  of  Andhra 
Pradesh,  Bihar,  Gujarat,  Haryana,  Himachal  Pradesh, 
Jammu  &  Kashmir,  Karnataka,  Kerala,  ^Maharashtra,  Pun- 
jab, Sikkim,  Tamil  Nadu,  Uttar  Pradesh  and  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  Pondicherry. 

Various  international  agencies  working  for  the  Blind — 
including  American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind,  Chris- 
toffel  Blind enmission,  International  Labour  Organization, 
International  Agency  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  Royal 
Commonwealth  Society  for  the  Blind  and  \Vorld  Health 
Organization  have  also  sent  us  good  wishes. 

Numerous  \vell-%vishers  and  friends  of  the  bhnd  greeted 
us  on  this  occasion. 
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Prof.  Nurul  Hasan  and  other  Guests  watching  the  Curtain  Raiser. 


Capt.  H.  J.  M.  Desai  receives  the  R.  M.  Alpaiwalla  Award  at  the  hands 
of  Mrs.  Freny  Ashburner. 


THE   NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION    FOR   THE  BLIND 
INDIA 


To 

CAPT.    HORMAZDIAR    JAMSHEDJI     MUNCHERJI  DESAI 

Who,  for  over  three  decades,  has  so  devotedly  and  self- 
lessly  dedicated  his  life  to  the  service  of  the  visually  handi- 
capped ; 

Who,  as  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  N.  S.  D.  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind  (1948-1965)  and  later  Chairman  of  its 
Administrative  Committee  developed  services  for  the  voca- 
tional training  and  rehabilitation  of  the  blind; 

Who  was  responsible  for  founding  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind  on  January  19,  1952; 

Who,  as  Honorary  Secretary  General  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Blind  since  its  establishment  has  con- 
tributed significantly  to  the  development  of  services  and 
activities  provided  by  the  National  Association  for  the  Blind; 

Who  initiated  and  developed  many  of  the  activities  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Blind  including  the  M.  N. 
Banajee  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  the  Tata  Agricultural 
&  Rural  Training  Centre  for  the  Blind,  the  Workshop  for  the 
Blind  and  the  Pheroze  &  Noshir  Merwanji  Rehabilitation 
Centre  for  the  Blind  and  served  as  Honorary  Secretary 
of  these  activities  for  many  years; 

Who  has  represented  India  at  many  national  and  inter- 
national conferences  including  all  the  World  Assemblies  of 
the  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  presented 
outstanding  papers,  and  has  served  as  a  Member  and/or 
Chairman  of  committees  of  the  World  Council  for  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind,  namely.  Chairman,  Rural  Activities 
Committee,  Member,  Executive  Committee,  Member, 
Finance  Committee  and  Member,  Rehabilitation,  Training 
and  Employment  Committee  thereby  contributing  signi- 
ficantly to  services  for  the  blind  internationally; 

IN    APPRECIATION  OF 
YOUR  DEDICATED  WORK  IN  THE  CAUSE  OF    THE  BLIND 
AND    YOUR    PIONEERING    LEAD    IN     FOUNDING  AND 
DEVELOPING    THE    NATIONAL   ASSOCIATION    FOR  THE 

BLIND 

AND  IN   RECOGNITION  OF 
YOUR  OUTSTANDING  CONTRIBUTION  AS  A  VOLUNTARY 
WORKER; 

The  National  Association  for  the  Blind,  India    has  pleasure 
in  awarding  YOU 
THE   RUSTOM    MERWANJI    ALPAIWALLA  MEMORIAL 
AWARD  1977 

Given  at  Bombay,  on  Wednesday,  the  Nineteenth  day  of 
January  1977. 

Vijay  M.  Merchant, 
President. 


Mrs.  Ashburner  presents  the  R.  M.  Alpaiwalla  Award  to  Lt.  G.  L.  Nardekar. 


THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 
INDIA 

To 

LT.  GOVIND  LAXMAN  NARDEKAR 

Who.  for  nearly  three  decades,  has  devotedly  and  untiringly 
dedicated  his  life  to  the  service  of  the  visually  handicapped ; 

Who,  as  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  National  Association 
for  the  Blind  since  its  inception,  pioneered  and  developed 
employment  and  placement  services  for  the  blind  ; 

Who,  as  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  N.  S.  D.  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind  (1948-1973),  the  M.  N.  Banajee  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind  (1956-1966).  and  the  Workshop  for  the 
Blind  (1960-1974)  and  as  Director  of  the  Workshop  for  the 
Blind  (since  1974)  has  contributed  significantly  to  the  deve- 
lopment of  services  for  the  adjustment,  vocational  training 
and  rehabilitation  of  the  blind  ; 

Who,  as  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  NAB-Lions  Home  for 
Aging  Blind,  has  developed  a  pilot  project  for  the  care  of  the 
aging  blind; 

Who  has  represented  India  at  many  national  and  inter- 
national conferences,  presented  knowledgeable  papers  and 
has,  as  a  Member  of  the  Urban  and  Rural  Employment 
Committee  of  the  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind,  contributed  substantially  to  international  work; 

IN    APPRECIATION  OF 
YOUR    PIONEERING    WORK    IN    DEVELOPING  SERVICES 
FOR    THE    EMPLOYMENT    AND    PLACEMENT     OF  THE 
BLIND   AND   A   PROGRAMME   FOR   THE    AGING  BLIND 

AND   IN    RECOGNITION  OF 
YOUR  OUTSTANDING  CONTRIBUTION  AS  A  VOLUNTARY 
WORKER; 

The  National  Association  for  the  Blind,  India  has  pleasure 
in  awarding  YOU 
THE   RUSTOM    MERWANJI   ALPAIWALLA  MEMORIAL 
AWARD  1977 

Given  at  Bombay,  on  Wednesday,  the  Nineteenth  day  of 
January  1977. 


Vijay  M.  Merchant, 
President. 


Dr.  Rajendra  T.  Vyas  gets  the  R.  M.  Alpaiwalla  Award  at  the  hands  of 
Mrs.  Freny  Ashburner. 


THE    NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION    FOR    THE  BLIND 
INDIA 


To 

DR.  RAJENDRA  TANSUKHRAM  VYAS 

Who,  having  himself  overcome  the  handicap  of  blindness, 
has  for  three  decades,  devotedly  and  dedicatedly  served 
the  cause  of  the  visually  handicapped; 

Who,  as  Development  Officer  (1960-1970),  Honorary 
Secretary,  and  Member  of  the  Executive  Council  and  various 
committees  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Blind,  has 
contributed  significantly  to  the  development  of  services 
for  the  welfare  of  the  blind; 

Who,  as  Honorary  Director  of  the  NAB-Regional  Braille 
Press  and  Talking  Book  Project,  has  initiated  and  promoted 
the  production  of  Braille  and  recorded  literature  for  the 
blind  ; 

Who,  as  an  Honorary  Secretary  and  now  as  President  of 
the  Blind  Men's  Association,  has  established  programmes 
for  the  recreation  and  welfare  of  the  blind; 

Who,  as  the  Regional  Representative  for  South  East  Asia 
of  the  Royal  Commonwealth  Society  for  the  Blind  (since 
1970),  has  contributed  significantly  to  the  develop- 
ment of  programmes  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of 
blindness; 

Who,  as  a  representative  of  India  on  the  World  Council 
for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  and  its  committees  including 
the  Executive  Committee  (1964-1971)  and  the  Committee 
on  Cultural  Affairs  (since  1974),  has  presented  learned  papers 
at  international  conferences  and  has  participated  actively 
in  work  for  the  blind  at  an  international  level; 

IN  APPRECIATION  OF 
YOUR  MAGNIFICENT  WORK  IN  THE  FIELD  OF  PREVENTION 
AND  CURE  OF  BLINDNESS  AND  IN  DEVELOPING  SERVICES 
FOR  THE  WELFARE  OF  THE  BLIND 
AND  IN  RECOGNITION  OF 
YOUR  OUTSTANDING  CONTRIBUTION  AS  A  PROFESSIONAL 
WORKER; 

The  National  Association  for  the  Blind,  India  has  pleasure 
in  awarding  YOU 

THE    RUSTOM    MERWANJI   ALPAIWALLA  MEMORIAL 
AWARD  1977 

Given  at  Bombay,  on  Wednesday,  the  Nineteenth    day  of 
January  1977. 

Vijay  M.  Merchant, 


President. 


Mr.  S.  C.  Ahuja  being  presented  the  R.  M.  Alpaiwalla  Award 
IVIrs.  Freny  Ashburner. 


THE    NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION    FOR   THE  BLIND 
INDIA 


To 

SHRI  SURESH  CHANDRA  AHUJA 

Who,  having  himself  overcome  the  handicap  of  blindness, 
took  up  work  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  blind  as  a  pro- 
fession ; 

Who,  as  the  Executive  Officer  of  the  National  Association 
for  the  Blind  (since  1958)  and  as  a  member  of  its  committees 
and  activities  and  as  the  Editor  of  Blind  Welfare,  has  so 
very  ably  and  effectively  contributed  to  the  development 
of  the  National  Association  for  the  Blind  ; 

Who,  as  Member,  Vice-Chairman  and  now  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Asian  Affairs,  Member  of  the  Committee 
on  Services  to  the  Deaf-Blind  (since  1974)  and  a  Member 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  World  Council  for  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind  (since  1974),  has  made  a  notable  con- 
tribution to  international  work  for  the  blind  ; 

Who,  as  a  Member  of  his  country's  delegation,  has  ably 
represented  India  at  several  national  and  international  con- 
ferences, seminars,  etc.  and  has  presented  professional 
papers  on  the  rehabilitation  of  the  blind  ; 

Who  has  so  ably  and  efficiently  organised  national,  regional 
and  international  conferences  on  work  for  the  blind  ; 

IN  APPRECIATION  OF 

YOUR  SPLENDID  WORK  IN    DEVELOPING   SERVICES  FOR 
THE  BLIND 

AND  IN  RECOGNITION  OF 

YOUR  OUTSTANDING  CONTRIBUTION  AS  A  PROFESSIONAL 

WORKER; 

The  National  Association  for  the  Blind,  India  has  pleasure 

in  awarding  YOU 
THE    RUSTOM    MERWANJI   ALPAIWALLA  MEMORIAL 
AWARD  1977 

Given  at  Bombay,  on  Wednesday,  the  Nineteenth  day  of 
January  1977. 

Vijay  M.  Merchant, 


President. 


Prof.  Nurul  Hasan  inaugurates  the  Silver  Jubilee  Celebrations. 
L.  to  R.  :  Lt.  G.  L.  Nardekar,  Mrs.  Banco  Tarapore,  Mrs.  Freny  Ashburner, 
Mr.  P.  C.  Dandia,  Mrs.  S.  F.  D.  Nanavati,  Mrs.  Pratibha  Patil,  Mrs.  Prabha 
Rau.  Prof.  Nurul  Hasan,  Mr.  Vijay  Merchant,  Mrs.  Bakul  Pate!,  Mr. 
Arvind  Narcttam.  Mrs.  M.  Nasrullah,  Mr.  S.  C.  Ahuja,  Capt.  H.  J.  M. 
Desai,  Dr.  R.  T.  Vyas,  and  Mr.  J.  Malhotra. 


Prof.  Nurul  Hasan  delivering  his  inaugural  speech. 
L.  to  R.:  Mrs.   Pratibha  Patil,  Mrs.  Prabha  Rau.  Prof.  Nurul  Hasan, 
Mr.   Arvind  Narottam. 


Prof.  Nurul  Hasan  releases  the  NAB  publication  'Out  of  the  Night'  by 
Mrs.  Banoo  Tarapore. 


At  the  Inauguration. 


INAUGURAL  ADDRESS 


By 

Prof.  Nurui,  Hasan, 
Umon  Minister  of  Slate  fur  Education^  Social  Welfare  and  Culture 

First  of  all  I  would  like  to  lake  this  opportunity  of  offer- 
ing my  heartiest  congratulations  to  the  four  distinguished 
workers  in  the  cause  of  the  relief  and  rehabilitation  of  the 
blind,  who  have  just  now  received  the  coveted  and  prestigious 
Alpaiwalla  Award.  The  Selection  Committee  should  be 
congratulated  for  its  choice  and  I  hope  that  these  awards 
having  gone  to  such  dedicated  workers,  will  inspire  all  the  other 
workers  as  well.  I  would  also  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
of  paying  my  tribute  to  the  National  Association  for  the  Bhnd 
on  the  occasion  of  the  25th  Anniversary.  The  25th  Anni- 
versary is  an  occasion  for  rejoicing  for  any  organisation, 
but  for  one  which  has  placed  before  itself  the  noble  task 
of  showing  light  and  repelling  darkness,  it  is  a  matter  of  far 
greater  rejoicing.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  National 
Association  for  the  Blind  has  succeeded  in  creating  in  the 
country  a  consciousness  of  the  magnitude  of  the  task. 

The  National  Association  has  also  given  a  challenge  to 
us.  Can  we  ensure  that  our  brothers  and  sisters  and  our 
children  who  have  lost  their  eyesight  will  be  able  to  become 
productive,  useful  and  honoured  members  of  society,  making 
their  contribution  like  everyone  else.  We  should  remove 
this  old-fashioned  concept  of  charity  which  assumes  that  those 
who  have  lost  their  eyesight  are  not  capable  of  being  inte- 
grated in  the  community.  What  is  therefore  needed  is  that 
the  community  should  assume  its  responsibility.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  offering  charity.  It  is  a  question  of  fulfilling 
duty.  Therefore  we  honour  those  men  and  women  who  have 
shown  how  that  duty  is  to  be  performed  and  how  they  have 
fulfilled  their  mission  during  the  last  25  years. 

On  behalf  of  the  Government  of  India,  I  would  like  to 
say  that  the  Government  is  deeply  appreciative  of  the  effort 
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which  the  National  Association  for  the  BHnd  has  been  making 
in  the  cause  of  rehabihtation  of  the  bhnd.  I  do  not  have  to 
mention  at  this  occasion  that  the  entire  field  of  social  welfare, 
in  fact  the  entire  field  of  social  transformation  of  India,  is 
possible  only  if  there  is  a  united  effort  on  the  part  of  the  people 
and  the  government. 

To  assume  that  the  Government  alone  can  bring  about 
the  desired  changes  is  not  the  correct  attitude.  There  has 
to  be  a  consciousness  in  the  people,  especially  in  a  social 
system  which  is  pledged  to  democracy  and  sociahsm,  that 
every  individual  must  be  enabled  to  make  his  fullest  contri- 
bution to  the  growth  of  society  and  that  every  individual  has 
to  be  looked  after  by  society  as  a  whole.  This  after  all  is  the 
basic  definition  of  socialism  as  it  is  understood  by  us  in  this 
country.  It  is  not  an  ordinary  matter  that  in  the  momen- 
tous 20-point  programme  which  our  Prime  Minister  enun- 
ciated, a  special  reference  was  made  to  the  employment 
opportunities  for  the  handicapped.  We  as  a  people  and  as 
a  Government,  recognise  that  handicapped  people  can  make 
their  full  contribution  to  the  growth  and  development  of 
society,  that  all  prejudices  that  exist  must  disappear  and  that 
all  opportunities  should  be  provided  to  them  so  that  they 
can  become  useful  members  of  society.  I  would  like  to  com- 
pliment the  National  Association  for  the  Blind  and  the  Third 
All  India  Conference  on  Work  for  the  BHnd  on  the  emphasis 
that  they  have  laid  on  the  prevention  of  bhndness.  Although 
my  Ministry  is  not  directly  concerned  with  the  task  of  pre- 
vention of  bhndness,  the  Government  of  India  is  certainly 
most  deeply  concerned  with  this  problem.  It  is  known 
to  us  that  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases  bhndness  can  be 
prevented  by  proper  nutrition  and  by  proper  eye  care  at  the 
right  moment.  The  Health  Ministry  has  been  taking  ener- 
getic steps  and  all  the  other  Ministries  of  the  Government  of 
India  are  offering  their  fullest  co-operation  in  this  respect. 
You  may  be  aware  of  the  programmes  of  integrated  child 
development  services  which  have  been  initiated  by  the 
Government  of  India  for  looking  after  children.  In  these 
programmes  the  most  important  factors  are  to  ensure  that 
there  is  enough  nutrition,  and  adequate  immunisation  of  the 
children  to  see  that  they  do  not  lose  their  sight.    We  hope 
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that  the  |)ilot  ])rojcct  which  has  been  started  in  33  blocks 
with  a  possible  coverage  of  600,000  to  700,000  children  will 
become  a  nation-wide  operalion  during  the  next  plan  period. 
I  am  also  happy  to  note  that  the  educational  system  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  concerned  with  the  prevention  of 
blindness  and  if  the  audience  will  forgive  me,  because  I  want 
to  pay  tribute  to  my  own  community,  the  community  of 
teachers,  the  teaching  community  has  started  to  take  up  this 
programme.  I  am  getting  encouraging  reports  from  different 
parts  of  the  country  that  teachers  are  learning  how  to  look 
after  the  sight  of  their  young  pupils.  I  hope  that  society  will 
offer  its  fullest  cooperation  to  the  teachers,  particularly  tJie 
primary  school  teachers,  in  furthering  this  particular  pro- 
gramme. It  would  not  be  proper  for  me  to  go  into  the  details 
of  all  the  schemes  of  the  Government  of  India  for  looking 
after  the  bhnd.  I  feel  almost  embarrassed  mentioning  it 
because  they  are  so  inadequate,  but  I  do  hope  that  in  this 
Conference  you  will  urge  us  to  do  something  which  is  worth- 
while. We  are  awarding  scholarships  to  2000  blind  children 
and,  if  you  remember  the  number  of  blind  persons  in  India 
you  will  realise  what  a  large  section  we  are  covering  !  But 
we  have  not  been  found  wanting  in  ideas.  We  have  accepted 
the  concept  which  you  have  put  forward  that  the  educational 
system  must  respond  to  the  situation  and  we  must  have  an 
integrated  system  of  education  if  we  really  wish  to  bring 
education  to  our  bhnd  children.  And  for  that  purpose, 
methodology  and  training  programmes  have  to  be  developed, 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  in  collaboration  with  the  Department 
of  Social  Welfare,  the  National  Council  of  Teacher  Educa- 
tion is  involving  itself  in  drawing  up  a  programme  whereby 
practically  all  teachers  will  be  trained  to  identify  the  handi- 
capped and  look  after  them,  give  them  education  along  with 
the  children  who  do  not  suffer  from  various  handicaps.  You 
must  have  all  heard  of  the  Government  of  India's  programme 
of  setting  up  a  National  Institute  for  the  Visually  Handicap- 
ped. We  do  not  want  it  to  be  a  repeat  performance  of  some* 
thing  which  is  already  being  done  in  the  country.  Wc  do 
not  desire  to  set  up  similar  institutions.  We  want  the  National 
Institute  of  the  Visually  Handicapped  to  provide  technical 
expertise  and  guidance,  to  be  the  Centre  of  research  and  to 
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be  continuously  aware  of  iKnv  programmes  for  the  blind, 
so  that  by  coordinating  the  efforts  of  voluntary  agencies 
with  the  Government  agencies,  our  research  units,  parti- 
cularly those  of  electronics  and  bio-medical  engineering, 
along  with  all  their  sophisticated  research  programmes,  can 
develop  and  devise  programmes  which  will  be  within  the 
means  of  our  people.  We  can  set  up  very  good  institutions 
if  we  have  only  a  100  or  so  blind  people  in  the  country.  We 
can  set  up  the  best  institutions  for  them,  but  for  the  large 
numbers  that  we  have,  we  have  to  find  a  new  approach. 
Unless  wc  can  ensure  that  the  blind  can  be  rehabilitated  in 
their  own  homes  and  in  their  own  villages  and  can  be  made 
useful  members  of  society,  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  much 
of  a  chance  of  our  providing  them  with  real  rehef. 

I  have  some  experience  and  some  knowledge  of  the 
problems  with  which  our  brethren  who  have  lost  their  eye- 
sight are  faced.  I  know  that  in  many  cases  they  need  pro- 
tection, but  our  main  effort  should  be  to  make  them  self 
reliant.  If  we  cannot  do  it  today,  then  we  must  all  the  time 
think  of  ways  and  means  by  which,  may  be  tomorrow,  may  be 
the  day  after  tomorrow,  they  can  become  self  rehant  and  do 
not  depend  on  institutional  care.  The  result  of  the  employ- 
ment programme  so  far  has  been  very  encouraging.  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  presiding  over  a  National  Selection 
Committee  which  gives  National  Awards  to  handicapped 
employees  and  the  employers  of  the  handicapped.  I  am 
happy  that  in  many  hazardous  occupations  where  normally 
one  would  have  thought  that  the  blind  are  incapable  of  per- 
forming, we  have  any  number  of  blind  persons,  undaunted 
in  spirit,  whose  production  is  superior  to  the  sighted  persons 
with  whom  they  have  been  working.  All  this  goes  to  show 
that  given  the  proper  atmosphere,  training  and  attitude,  the 
blind  do  not  need  sympathy  and  pity,  but  will  be  able  lo 
claim  their  rightful  place.  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity 
of  making  an  announcement  which  I  am  sure  will  be  wel- 
comed by  the  distinguished  delegates  and  observers  at  this 
Conference.  As  you  are  aware,  the  blind  in  India  have  been 
experiencing  great  hardship  in  securing  braille  watches. 
They  could  only  gei  expensive  imported  watches  from  count- 
ries like  Switzerland,  U.S.A.  or  Japan.    Securing  an  imported 
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watch  would  often  involve  gruelling  negotiations  with  foreign 
organisations.  Eflbrts  at  governmental  level  to  import  100 
braille  watches  for  sale  on  a  "no  profit  no  loss"  basis  lo  blind 
individuals  did  not  materialise  for  one  reason  or  another.  It 
is  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  however  that  after  fruitful 
iu\gotiations  between  the  Department  of  Social  Welfare  and 
the  representatives  of  Hindustan  Machine  Tools,  the 
H.M.T.  Watch  factory  in  Bangalore  is  now  engaged  in  tlic 
production  of  watches  for  the  blind.  To  facilitate  the  mar- 
keting of  these  watches  at  a  reasonable  price  to  the 
blind,  the  Government  has  shown  some  consideration  and 
granted  some  concessions.  As  a  first  step,  1000  braille  watches 
will  be  ready  for  sale  by  H.M.T.  and  made  available 
towards  the  end  of  March  or  April  1977.  The  watches  will 
be  sold  on  a  "no  profit  no  loss"  basis  by  the  H.M.T.  through 
their  retail  sale  centres  to  bonafide  blind  customers,  as  certi- 
fied by  a  voluntary  agency  working  for  the  blind.  As  the 
watches  are  intended  for  the  blind,  we  have  to  be  doubly 
sure  that  they  are  not  misused,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
National  Association  for  the  Blind  will  extend  its  assistance  in 
ensuring  the  issue  of  these  watches  to  genuine  blind  customers 
only. 

There  is  one  other  matter  about  which  I  am  quite  sure 
some  of  you  and  some  of  our  blind  friends  might  be  concerned 
and  that  is  the  question  of  reservation  of  jobs  in  the  public 
sector.  We  have  been  considering  this  matter  with  great 
care  and  taking  into  account  all  the  various  difficulties,  we 
have  decided  that  as  an  interim  measure,  instead  of  waiting 
for  legislation,  we  will  go  in  for  executive  action  so  that  the 
blind  can  be  given  jobs  wherever  possible  on  a  reservation 
basis. 

Friends,  before  a  learned  audience  of  persons  with  pro- 
fessional competence  and  who  know  the  job,  it  would  not  be 
proper  for  me  to  say  very  much  more  except  to  assure  you 
that  the  Government  wdll  give  earnest  consideration  to  any 
proposals  that  you  may  put  forward  for  the  relief,  rehabilita- 
tion and  prevention  of  blindness.  This  will  enable  our 
blind  brothers  and  sisters  to  stand  on  their  own  feet.  I 
would  again  like  to  congratulate  the  National  Association 
for  the  BHnd  on  its  25th  Anniversary  and  offer  my  greetings 
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to  all  its  workers — past  and  present.  I  would  like  to  pay 
homage  to  Mr.  Alpai walla  and  Mrs.  Captain  who  served  this 
Association  and  the  cause  with  such  chstinction.  I  would 
also  like  to  offer  my  fraternal  greetings  to  all  those  who  have 
come  to  attend  this  Conference.  As  I  said,  the  Government 
will  give  the  most  earnest  consideration  to  your  recommenda- 
tions.  Jai  Hind. 
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PRESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS 


By 

Mrs.  Prabiia  Rau, 

Minister  for  Education^  Sports  and  Youth  Services 
Government  of  Maharashtra 

The  National  Association  for  the  Blind  must  have  had 
a  pair  of  very  healthy  and  visionary  eyes  to  have  kept  stead- 
fast to  the  ideal  of  service  to  the  blind  for  25  long  years. 
These  dedicated  workers  must  have  been  moved  by  pure 
love  and  sacrifice,  and  must  have  had  strength  of  character 
to  bring  a  ray  of  light  into  the  lives  of  the  blind. 

Hon'ble  Nurul  Hasan  Saheb  had  a  little  while  ago 
inaugurated  the  Silver  Jubilee  celebrations  of  this  Association 
which  highlights  the  comprehensive  approach  of  the  Asso- 
ciation to  the  many  aspects  connected  with  the  problems  of 
blindness  and  the  blind,  from  their  education  to  their  total 
rehabilitation.  Life  without  light  is  a  frightening  tragedy 
and  yet  a  large  measure  of  it  is  preventable.  I  cannot  hope 
to  contribute -to  this  subject  learnedly  in  the  presence  of 
experts  participating  in  the  seminar,  but  I  recollect  my  ex- 
periences in  the  countryside  where  diseases  of  the  eye  were 
brought  on  by  the  factors  as  simple  as  the  use  of  muddy  and 
contaminated  water,  especially  during  the  monsoon  months, 
nutritional  deficiency,  the  use  of  kajal  from  infancy,  peering 
at  the  eclipses  of  the  sun,  lack  of  awareness  of  all  the  need 
for  medical  care  and  lack  of  facilities  for  eye  care.  I  am  sure 
that  the  National  Association  for  the  Bhnd,  in  its  capacity 
as  a  consultant  and  adviser  in  matters  connected  with  the 
blind,  will  increasingly  pay  attention  to  the  preventive  aspects 
of  blindness  as  they  are  doing  already. 

To  my  superior  in  the  Ministry  of  Education,  Prof. 
Nurul  Hasan  Saheb,  I  would  like  to  submit  that  we  in  Maha- 
rashtra have  been  providing  such  facilities  and  amenities  to 
the  blind  students  as  the  Office  Bearers  of  the  Association 
have  been  asking  for.    As  for  Mr.  Vijay  Merchant,  I  am 
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beginning  to  ^vo^de^  wiietlicr  posiciily  will  remeniloer  him 
as  a  famous  cricketer  or  a  crusader  for  social  causes  !  My 
only  fear  is  that  after  seeing  the  current  debacle  of  our  game, 
Mr.  Vijay  Merchant  may  be  choosy  of  going  l)ack  to  cricket. 
He  feels  frustrated  about  the  inadequacies  of  our  response  to 
the  many  noble  causes  he  champions.  But,  so  far  as  help  for 
blind  students  is  concerned,  I  would  like  Mr.  Merchant  to 
remember  that  after  the  suljject  of  education  is  put  on  the 
concurrent  list  it  is  now  Prof.  Nurul  Hasan  Saheb  who  is  the 
patron  saint  and  not  me,  and  whatever  my  own  experiences 
might  have  been  about  getting  funds  for  causes  Kke  U.G.C. 
pay  scales,  vocational  courses  and  the  famous  10  +  2  +  3 
pattern,  we  can  count  upon  Prof.  Saheb  as  a  friend  of  the 
handicapped. 

May  I,  on  l^chalf  of  the  Government  of  Maharashtra, 
extend  a  warm  welcome  to  the  participants  at  this  Seminar, 
wish  fruitful  deliberations  and  congratulate  all  theAwardees. 
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RESOLUTIONS 


GROUP  I 
Smt.  Queenie  H.  C.  Capiaix 

This  Conference 

(a)   noting,  with  deepest  regrets,  the  sad  passing  away, 

on  the  16th  October  1976,  of  Smt.  Queenie  H.  G. 

Gaptain,  Immediate  Past  President  of  the  National 

Association  for  the  Blind  ;  and 
{b)    recognising  her  magnificent  work  for  promoting  the 

rehabihtation  and  welfare  of  the  bUnd  at  national 

and  international  levels  ; 

Places  on  record 

(1)  its  great  appreciation  of  her  invaluable  and  out- 
standing contribution  in  developing  work  for  the 
blind  ;  and 

(2)  desires  that  the  deepest  grief  and  Jieartfclt  sympa- 
thies of  this  Conference  be  conveyed  to  the  sons  and 
other  members  of  her  family. 

GROUP  II 

Resolutions  on  Prevention  and  Gure  of  Blindness 
1    Increase  in  the  Incidence  of  Blindness 

This  Conference 

(m)  noting,  with  grave  concern,  the  fact  that  on  the 
basis  of  a  sample  study,  the  Indian  Council  of 
Medical  Research  estimates  the  number  of  econo- 
mically blind  at  9  million  and  the  totally  blind  at 
about  5  million  ;  and 

{b)  noting  the  total  inadequacy  of  funds  provided  for 
prevention  of  preventable  and  cure  of  curable 
blindness  and  for  eliminating  the  common  causes 
leading  to  blindness  ; 
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Recommends 

(1)  that  immediate  steps  be  taken  to  implement,  on 
top  priority  basis,  and  on  a  war  footing,  the  Nation- 
nal  Plan  for  Prevention  and  Control  of  Visual 
Impairment  and  Blindness  evolved  by  the  Union 
Government  and  to  do  everything  possible  to  promote 
ocular  health  and  contain  and  minimise  the  inci- 
dence of  blindness  in  India  ;  and 

(2)  that  adequate  funds  be  liberally  made  available  in 
the  Plan  Budgets  and  the  Annual  Budgets  of  the 
Union  and  the  State  Governments  for  combating 
this  alarming  increase  in  the  incidence  of  bhnduess 
and  for  conserving  the  sight  of  the  Nation. 

•  2    Screening  Eyes  of  Children 

This  Conference 

,  [a]   realising  that  India  has  a  very  large  blind  popula- 
tion ; 

{b)   noting  that  a  substantial  number  lose  their  vision 
in  early  childhood  ;  and 
.,  .    [c)   appreciating  the  concept  of  Community  Doctors; 

Recommends 

(1)  that  regular  screening  of  vision  should  become  an 
integral  part  of  school  health  inspection  ; 

(2)  that  every  school  should  maintain  the  minimum 
equipment  for  initial  screening  so  that  children 
suffering  from  visual  impairment  may  be  referred 
to  quahfied  Ophthalmologists  ai  an  early  stage  ; 

(3)  that  every  Teacher  Training  Programme  should 
include,  in  its  course  content,  some  lectures  on  the 
early  detection  of  eye  conditions  likely  to  result  in 
visual  impairment  or  blindness  ; 

(4)  that  the  Union  and  State  Governments  should 
distribute  through  appropriate  agencies,  and  mian- 
tain  suitable  records  of  their  distributiouj  adequate 
doses  of  Vitamin  A  to  high  risk  children  ; 

(5)  that  nutrition  education  should  be  imparted  through 
the  integrated  child  development  services  and  other 
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similar  programmes  with  the  view  to  educating 
mothers  hi  the  right  and  clicap  ways  of  giving 
nutritive  food  to  children  with  a  view  to  preventing 
visual  impairment  or  bhndness  ;  and 
(6)  that  every  Under-Graduatc  Medical  Student  should 
have  adequate  training  in  medical  check-up  oi" 
common  eye  diseases  with  a  view  to  preventing 
preventable  bhndness. 

3    Lessons  on  Eye  Care  and  Eye  Health 

This  Conference 

(a)  realising  the  imperative  need  of  educating  our 
children  and  young  people  in  eye  care  and  eye 
health  ;  and 

{b)  appreciating  the  importance  of  motivating  children 
and  students  in  helping  the  visually  handicapped  ; 

Recommends 

(1)  that  in  School  and  College  text-books,  and  in 
courses  leading  to  Teachers'  Diplomas  and  Degrees, 
lessons  be  included  on  prevention  of  blindness, 
simple  hints  on  eye-care  and  eye  health,  the  need 
for  ehmination  of  common  causes  leading  to  blind- 
ness and  on  the  problems  and  achievements  of  the 
visually  handicapped  ;  and 

(2)  that  the  Films  Division  of  the  Union  and  State 
Governments  and  the  television  authorities  should 
produce  more  and  more  documentaries,  films  and 
television  shows  emphasising  the  need  for  elimination 
of  the  common  causes  leading  to  blindness  ;  preven- 
tion, cure  and  control  of  blindness  and  the  modern 
advances  made  in  the  education,  vocational  training, 
employment  and  rehabilitation  of  the  blind. 

4    Educative  Propaganda  at  Eye  Camps 

This  Conference 

(a)  recognising  that  60  to  80%  of  bhndness  in  rural  areas 
in  our  country  is  preventable  but  irreversible 
in  many  cases  once  it  sets  in; 
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(b)  realising  that  the  cause  of  bhndncss  is  not  only 
poverty  but  also  ignorance  leading  to  wrong  treat- 
ment and  wrong  conception  of  the  disease  ;  and 

(c)  knowing  that  the  remedy  for  this  state  of  affairs 
is  continuous  educative  propaganda  at  places  where- 
cver  blind  people  and  their  families  collect  for  treat- 
ment and  that  this  educative  propaganda  must  be 
made  a  compulsory  part  of  every  eye  camp; 

Recommends 

(1)  that  an  educational  wing  be  made  a  compulsory 
part  of  every  eye  camp; 

(2)  that  this  educative  propaganda  should  consist  of 
educative  posters,  films  and  other  available  mass 
media  material;  and 

(3)  that  the  Civil  Surgeon  or  the  District  Medical 
Officer  who  has  control  over  the  running  of  eye 
camps  should  ensure  that  this  is  done  by  every 
organization  planning  eye  camps. 

5    Child  Eye  Care 

This  Conference 

(a)  realising  the  imperative  need  of  saving  the  sight  of 
our  children; 

Recommends 

(1)  that  the  eyes  of  every  school-going  child  should  be 
tested  at  least  once  every  year,  by  all  schools  and 
educational  Institutions  in  the  country;  and 

(2)  that  facihties  be  provided  for  the  administration 
of  Vitamin  A  at  the  pre-school  stage  to  prevent 
malnutrition  and  the  resultant  blindness  in  children. 

6    Low  Vision  Aid  Clinics 

This  Conference 

{a)  noting  that  persons  with  visual  impairment  and 
those  with  useful  residual  vision  are  unable  to  use 
their  remaining  vision  to  good  purpose  for  lack  of 
low  vision  aids;  and 
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(/;)  approciiiling  t]ia(  Ircrnriidoiis  j;rogrrss  lias  bccu 
made  ill  otli('r  parts  oi"  tlic  world  iu  evolving 
optical,  maguilication  and  projection  aids  and  in 
developing  methods  of  visual  restoratioas; 

Recommends 

(1)  that  Voluntary  Agencies  in  the  field  of  Prevention 
of  Blindness  should  give  a  pioneering  lead  in  setting 
vip  well  organised  Low  Vision  Aid  Clinics; 

(2)  That  the  Union  and  the  State  Governments  should 
attach — to  all  Government  and  Civil  Hospitals — at 
least  one  in  every  District — LOW  VLSION  AID 
CLINICS; 

(3)  that  Optical  and  other  restorative  aids,  which 
would  improve  residual  vision,  be  given  free  of 
cost  or  at  subsidised  rates  at  all  such  Clinics; 

(4)  that  those  with  visual  impairment  and  useful  resi- 
dual vision  be  allowed  the  use  of  normal  community 
facihties  and,  with  adaptive  training,  encouraged 
to  use  their  residual  vision  in  the  areas  of  education 
and  employment; 

(5)  that  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  Optical  Aids 
and  Appliances,  etc.,  both  in  the  Public  and  Private 
Sectors  and  utilising  modern  technology  should  be 
set  up;  and 

(6)  that  a  Public  Sector  Corporation — similar  to 
ALIMCO  at  Kanpur —  be  set  up  for  manufacturing 
and  selling  at  subsidised  prices,  sensory,  guidance, 
projection  and  other  visual  aids  for  people  with 
low  vision. 

7    Detection  and  Treatment  of  Retinal  Ailments 

This  conference 

{a)  noting  the  increase  in  the  incidence  of  blindness 
due  to  retinal  detachment  and  allied  ailments;  and 

ih)  realising  the  paucity  of  research  and  treatment 
facilities — particularly  in  the  rural  areas; 
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Recommends 

(1)  that  well  organised  Retina  Centres  or  Foundations 
be  set  up — preferably  at  District  level;  and 

(2)  that  adequate  arrangements  be  made  for  timely 
detection  and  treatment  of  persons  from  rural  areas. 

8    Appreciation  of  the  Role  of  Ophthalmologists 

This  Conference 

[a)  noting,  with  satisfaction,  that  in  the  last  few  decades 
great  strides  have  been  made  in  prevention  of  blind- 
ness and  cure  of  eye  diseases;  and 

[b)  realising  that  this  has  been  made  possible  by  the 
unstinting  dedication  and  free  services  on  the 
part  of  countless  ophthalmologists  and  para-medical 
personnel  in  the  country,  who  have  plunged  whole- 
heartedly in  the  battle  against  blindness; 

Records 

(1)  its  great  appreciation  of  all  the  Honorary  Medical 
and  Para-Medical  Personnel  and  Social  Workers 
who  have  so  very  richly  contributed  to  this  glorious 
programme  and  who,  no  doubt,  will  continue  the 
work  with  renewed  and  redoubled  vigour. 

GROUP  III 

Resolutions  on  Rehabilitation,  Training  and  Employment 

OF  THE  Blind 

1    National  Policy  on  Rehabilitation  of  the  Visually  Handicapped 

This  Conference 

{a)  noting,  with  deep  satisfaction,  the  adoption  of  a 
National  Plan  for  the  Prevention  and  Control  of 
Blindness  and  Visual  Impairment;  and 

{b)  recognising  the  fact  that  India  is  estimated  to  have 
probably  over  9  million  visually  impaired  people; 
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R  (TO mm  ends 

(1)  tliat  tJir  (iovcnunciit  of' India  slioiUd  formnlaU*  and 
declaio  a  Nationiil  Policy  on  the  cdncaLion,  traininjii; 
and  rehabilitation  of  the  visnally  handicapped; 

(2)  that  the  policy  declaration  may  be  on  ihe  same  lines 
as  the  one  alrc-ady  publislied  (Miiinciating  the  Na- 
tional Pohcy  for  Children; 

(3)  that  based  on  the  pohcy  pronouncement,  a  National 
Programme  for  the  Rehabilitation  of  the  Visually 
Handicapped  should  be  evolved  and  vigorously 
implemented; 

(4)  that  Parliament  should  enact  comprehensive  legis- 
lation dealing  with  the  educational,  vocational 
economic  and  social  rehabilitation  of  the  physically 
handicapped,  including  the  blind,  using  models 
already  available  in  some  of  the  developed  countries 
such  as  Japan  and  Sweden;  and 

(5)  that  the  National  Policy  for  the  education,  training 
and  rehabilitation  of  the  visually  handicapped 
should  be  evolved  in  clos€  consultation  with  various 
national  organisations  concerned  with  the  blind. 

2    Adjustment  to  Blindness  and  Training  in  Rehabilitation 

This  Conference 

(a)  recognising  that  adjustment  to  blindness  and  train- 
ing in  rehabilitation  leads  to  developing  the  total 
personality  of  the  blind  client  and  the  fullest  reali- 
sation of  his  physical,  economic  and  social  potential; 
and 

{b)  re-affirming  that  it  is  a  fundamental  right  of  the 
blind  to  receive  basic  adjustment  and  rehabilitation 
training; 

Recommends 

(1)  That  the  Union  and  State  Governments  should 
evolve  a  National  Plan  accepting  full  responsibility — 
and  giving  a  high  priority — for  the  Medical,  Educa- 
tional, Economic  and  Social  Rehabilitation  of  the 
Visually  Handicapped  and  those  with  impaired 
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vision  and  also  accept  full  responsibility  for  financing 
of  all  basic  rehabilitation  programmes  and  services  ; 

(2)  enact  comprehensive  legislation  for  planning,  orga- 
nising, implementing  and  further  promoting  rehabili- 
tation programmes  and  services  and  statutorily 
place  on  the  District  and  other  Local  Authorities  the 
responsibility  of  looking  to  the  rehabihtation  needs  of 
all  visually  handicapped  individuals  and  those  with 
impaired  vision  within  their  jurisdiction — and  financ- 
ing of  their  rehabilitation  programmes  ; 

(3)  ensure  that  Rehabilitation  Programmes  form  an 
integral  part  of  the  National  and  State  Level  Plans 
and  that  provision  of  adequate  funds  for  furthering 
rehabilitation  programmes  is  made  in  the  Annual  and 
the  Plan  Budgets  of  the  Union  and  the  State  Govern- 
ments as  also  the  Budgets  of  the  District  and  other 
Local  Authorities  and  similar  bodies  ; 

(4)  establish  model  pilot  demonstration  National  and 
State  Rehabilitation  Centres  at  the  cost  of  Govern- 
ment ; 

(5)  review  the  adequacy  of  existing  provisions  for  the 
rural  bhnd  and  blind  women  and,  bearing  in  mind 
their  special  needs,  plan  rehabihtation  programmes 
and  services  for  ihem  establishing  where  necessary, 
exclusive  Rehabilitation  Centres  or  programmes 
for  the  rural  blind  and  for  blind  women  ; 

(6)  throw  open  and  make  possible  the  fullest  use  by  the 
blind  and  the  visually  impaired — of  all  normal 
community  resources  available  for  furthering  and 
promoting  programmes  of  rehabilitation  ; 

(7)  ensure  that  the  implementation  of  rehabilitation 
programmes  is  increasingly  left  to  National  and  State 
Level  Voluntary  Agencies  for  the  Blind  and  to  pro- 
fessionally qualified  and  trained  personnel  who  are 
knowledgeable  in  the  field  of  rehabilitation  and  who 
could  impart  the  necessary  "human  touch"  ; 

(8)  plan  programmes  for  specialised  professional  train- 
ing of  all  rehabilitation  personnel  at  a  well  staffed 
and  well  equipped  Central  Training  Institute; 
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(9)  ( iisiu  e  that  only  trained  and  professionally  qualified 
staff  of  good  calibre  are  engaged  and  with  a  view  to 
retaining  the  services  of  such  staff  on  long  term  basis, 
ensure  that  their  emoluments  and  other  terms  and 
conditions  of  service  are  attractive,  liberal  and  com- 
mensurate with  those  obtaining  in  normal  com- 
munity, and  further  ensure  that  the  Union  and  State 
Governments  make  financial  assistance  availal^le  to 
fully  cover  all  such  expenditure  ; 

(10)  pay  attention  to  the  special  needs  of  the  blind — 
both  urban  and  rural — men  and  women — who 
have  additional  handicaps  ;  and 

(11)  make  available  to  the  bhnd,  in  their  normal  pro- 
grammes, credit  facilities,  low  interest  loans,  low 
rental  housing,  transportation  and  all  other  facilities 
available  to  the  weaker  sections  of  community. 

3   Setting  up  of  Directorates  of  Rehabilitation  in  each  State 

This  Conference 

(a)   noting,  with  alarm,  that  the  blind  population  of  I  ndia 

is  estimated  at  5,000,000  and  the  economically 

bhnd  at  9,000,000  ;  and 
{b)   realising  that  barely  the  fringe  of  the  problem  of 

rehabiHtation  of  the  bhnd  has  been  touched  and  the 

existing  facilities  cater  barely  to  the  needs  of  some 

25,000  Wind  ; 

Recommends 

(1)  that  the  Union  and  State  Governments  and  the 
District  Local  Authorities  be  made  responsible  for  the 
educational,  vocational,  economic  and  social  rehabili- 
tation of  the  blind  in  their  areas  ; 

(2)  that,  in  each  State,  a  Directorate  of  RehabiUtation 
of  the  Handicapped,  with  a  separate  cell  for  the 
Blind,  be  set  up  with  a  view  to  increasing  substan- 
tially the  existing  facilities  for  rehabilitation  of  the 
bhnd  and  adequately  tackling  this  enormous  and 
gigantic  problem  ; 
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(3)  that  adequate  funds  be  made  liberally  available 
for  this  purpose  in  the  Plan  and  the  Annual  Budgets; 
and 

(4)  that  the  State  Governments  and  the  District  Local 
Authorities  be  enabled  to  raise  funds  by  way  of 
levying  a  special  cess  for  this  specific  purpose. 

4    Setting  up  of  a  Department  of  Rehabilitation  under  the  National 
Association  for  the  Blind 

This  Conference 

{a)  noting,  with  satisfaction,  the  setting  up  of  a  Reha- 
bilitation and  Training  Committee  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Blind  ;  and 

{b)  realising  the  magnitude  of  the  tremendous  task  of 
rehabilitating  large  numbers  of  newly  blind  as  also 
the  blind  who  have  not  had  the  benefit  of  adjust- 
ment and  rehabilitation  training  ; 

Recommends 

(1)  that  a  Department  of  Rehabilitation  be  set  up  under 
the  Rehabilitation  and  Training  Committee  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Blind  to  promote  total 
rehabilitation  of  blind  clients  ; 

(2)  that  the  Department  should  encourage,  assist  and 
guide  all  Institutions  and  Associations  in  India 
working  for  the  adult  blind  and  the  State  Branches 
of  the  NAB  to  set  up  Adjustment  facilities  in  their 
areas  ;  and 

(3)  that  the  Rehabilitation  and  Training  Committee 
of  the  NAB  should  develop  short  term  training 
courses  for  training  and  developing  rehabilitation 
personnel  such  as  Rehabilitation  Officers  Voca- 
tional Guidance  Counsellors,  Mobility  Instructors, 
Instructors  in  Communication  Skills,  Home  Eco- 
nomics, Home  Teachers,  Social  Workers,  etc., 
required  by  Institutions  and  Associations  all  over 
India  and  thus  assist  in  building  up  a  well  knit 
cadre  of  professionally  qualified  and  fully  trained 
Instructors  in  the  field  of  RehabiHtation. 
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5    Orientation  and  Mobility  Training 


TJiis  Conference 

{a)  believing  that  Orientation  and  Mobility  training 
is  basic  to,  and  the  very  foundation  of,  the  total 
rehabilitation  and  independence  of  the  blind  ;  and 

{h)  recognising  the  need  to  stimulate  and  motivate 
Managements  of  Institutions  for  the  Blind  for 
starting  well  organised  programmes  of  training  in 
Orientation  and  Mobility  ; 

Recommends 

(1)  that  in  the  curriculum  of  training  in  Schools  for 
the  BUnd,  Orientation  and  MobiUty  training  be 
included  as  an  integral  part  ; 

(2)  that  in  all  institutions  for  the  Adult  BHnd,  training 
programmes  in  Orientation  and  Mobility  be  started 
at  the  earliest  ; 

(3)  that  exclusive  full-time  posts  of  Mobility  Instructors 
be  created  at  all  such  Institutions  for  the  Adult 
Blind  and  the  Union  and  the  State  Governments 
give  cent  per  cent  grants  to  cover  the  expenditure  on 
the  emoluments  of  such  Instructors; 

(4)  that  the  use  of  the  long  cane  for  training — and 
the  use  of  canes  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  indivi- 
dual and  his  physical  characteristics  be  encouraged 
throughout  the  country  ; 

(5)  that  a  major  effort  be  launched  and  methods  evolved 
for  imparting  Mobility  training  to  clients  from 
rural  areas  and  those  with  impaired  or  residual 
vision  ; 

(6)  that  White  Cane  Demonstrations  be  periodically 
organised  at  strategic  points — where  possible  in 
co-operation  with  the  Police  Traffic  Control  Depart- 
ment— and  public  awareness  and  respect  for  the 
White  Cane  be  created  and  encouraged  by  all 
recognised  mass  media  of  publicity  in  both  the  pedes- 
trians and  motorists  alike. 
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6    Improvements  in  Vocational  Training  and  Widening  its  Scope 


This  Conference 

{a)  recognising  the  imperative  need  of  effecting  sub- 
stantial improvements  in  existing  vocational  training 
facilities,  its  standards  and  in  widening  its  extent 
and  scope  ;  and 

{b)  appreciating  the  initiative  taken  by  the  Government 
of  India  in  introducing  In-Plant  training  of  the  physi- 
cally handicapped,  including  the  blind,  and  extend- 
ing, on  a  voluntary  basis,  the  scope  of  the  Appren- 
tices Act,  1961  to  cover  the  blind  ; 

Recommends 

(1)  that  intensive  pre- vocational  training  of  the  Blind 
should  start  from  the  secondary  stage  of  education  ; 

(2)  that  adequate  facilities  should  exist  for  providing 
work  experience  and  vocational  guidance  from  the 
earliest  stages  ; 

(3)  that  a  proper  curriculum  for  pre-vocational  train- 
ing be  prepared  in  consultation  with  experts  in  the 
field  ; 

(4)  that  the  Union  and  the  State  Governments  should 
increase  very  substantially  the  vocational  training 
facilities  for  the  blind  —  preferably  by  adding  Wings 
to  the  existing  Vocational  Training  Institutions, 
Polytechnics  and  other  similar  Centres  for  sighted 
students  ; 

(5)  that  the  Voluntary  Agencies  working  for  the  reha- 
bilitation of  the  blind  should  set  up,  in  each  State, 
at  least  one  w^ell  organised  model  Pilot  Project  for 
vocational  training  ;  and 

(6)  that  the  Apprentices  Act,  1961  should  be  amended  to 
empower  the  Government  to  identify  occupations 
in  which  a  substantial  number  of  blind  persons  can 
be  trained  as  Apprentices,  where  necessary  by 
relaxing  the  prescribed  qualifications,  and  offering 
special  facilities. 
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7    Agricultural  and  Rural  Pursuits  for  the  Blind 

This  Conference 

{a)  noting  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  population  of 
India  including  its  blind  citizens  live  in  the  rural 
areas  ; 

[b)  appreciating  the  fact  that  the  best  socio-economic 
rehabihtation  can  be  achieved  in  one's  own  home 
surroundings  ;  and 

[c)  appreciating  the  fact  that  training  in  rural  pursuits, 
when  properly  imparted  and  implemented,  can 
lead  to  gainful  employment  of  the  blind  ; 

Recommends 

( 1 )  that  in  the  light  of  experience  gained  at  the  Tata 
Agricultural  &  Rural  Training  Centre  for  the  BUnd 
operated  by  the  National  Association  for  the  Blind 
and  at  the  agricultural  project  set  up  by  the  Rama- 
krishna  Mission  Ashram,  Narendrapur,  West  Ben- 
gal, as  also  the  Pilot  Project  established  by  Dr.  G. 
Venkataswamy  in  Tamil  Nadu,  courses  be  framed 
to  provide  suitable  training  in  agricultural  and 
rural  pursuits  to  the  blind  ; 

(2)  that  suitable  text  books  be  produced  for  this  pur- 
pose and  that  teachers  and  instructors  in  these 
subjects  be  specially  trained  for  the  purpose  ; 

(3)  that  wherever  possible,  such  agricultural  and  rural 
training  centres  for  the  blind  be  set  up  at  regional 
or  state  level  and  be  attached  to  existing  similar 
institutions  for  the  sighted  ; 

(4)  tha^t  students  coming  from  rural  areas  be  given 
preference  in  admission  to  such  training  courses  ; 

(5)  that  suitable  indigenous  aids  be  devised  to  enable 
trained  blind  agriculturists  to  attain  the  maximum 

:  possible  degree  of  independence  in  following  their 

pursuits  ; 

(6)  that  poultry  raising,  animal  husbandry,  dairy  farm- 
ing, rural  crafts  and  running  small  businesses  and 
shops  in  villages  should  also  form  an  integral  part  of 
the  training  in  agricultural  and  rural  pursuits  ;  and 
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(7)  that  respective  State  Governments  be  requested  to 
make  available  cultivable  land,  with  irrigation 
facilities,  to  the  trained  blind  agriculturists. 

8    New  Avenues  of  Inspection  Training  and  Equipment  Bank 

This  Conference 

{a)  noting  that  the  development  of  modern  equipment 
has  thrown  open  many  inspection  opportunities  to 
the  blind  ; 

{b)  recognising  the  need  of  encouraging  the  maximum 
number  of  placements  of  blind  persons  in  the  grow- 
ing technical  fields  ;  and 

{c)  appreciating  the  lead  given  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind  in  planning  Inspection  Train- 
ing and  setting  up  of  an  Equipment  Bank  of  techni- 
cal aids  ; 

Recommends 

(1)  that  the  National  Association  for  the  Blind  should 
develop  an  Equipment  Bank  from  which  blind  per- 
sons employed  in  industry  on  skilled  jobs  could  be 
supplied  suitable  measuring  and  other  equipment  ; 

(2)  that  Institutions  and  Organisations  concerned  with 
Vocational  Training  be  approached  to  give  every 
possible  assistance  in  evolving  and  establishing  stan- 
dards for  training  blind  persons  in  technical  skills  ; 

(3)  that  the  Public  and  Private  Sector  Industries  be 
fully  acquainted  with  the  potential  of  employment 
of  technically  skilled  blind  persons  and  be  encouraged 
to  employ  the  bhnd  in  larger  numbers  without 
harbouring  any  prejudice  ; 

(4)  that  employers  should  be  persuaded  to  offer  inspec- 
tion jobs  to  the  blind  specially  those  requiring  an 
unusual  degree  of  tactual  acuity  and  precision  ; 

(5)  that  a  job  analysis  should  be  carried  out  to  decide 
the  types  of  operations  that  can  be  practised  by  the 
blind  or  by  those  with  impaired  vision,  with  or 
without  special  aids  ; 
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(6)  that  massive  research  efrorts  should  be  hiuriched  by 
the  State,  PubHc  Sector  and  Private  Sector  under- 
takings to  discover  occupations  that  could  be  per- 
formed by  the  bhnd  or  those  with  impaired  vision 
with  or  without  special  aids,  the  object  of  the  research 
being  to  develop  special  jigs  and  other  appliances 
needed  to  open  up  new  avenues  of  employment 
to  the  bhnd  or  the  visually  limited  ;  and 

(7)  that  the  research  and  development  effort  be  directed 
towards  the  indigenous  development  of  speciahsed 
equipment  to  promote  the  vocational  rehabihtation 
of  the  blind  and  to  the  emergence  of  new  aids  to 
mark  a  step  forward  in  the  same  direction. 

9    Diversification  of  Employment  Opportunities 

This  Conference 

ia)  taking  note  of  the  fact  that  in  the  last  two  and  a  half 
decades,  there  has  been  a  steady  growth  of  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  the  bhnd  in  the  country, 
resulting  in  a  substantial  number  of  blind  persons 
eagerly  looking  for  suitable  and  remunerative 
employment ; 

Recommends 

(1)  that  the  Union  and  the  State  Governments  and  the 
national,  regional  and  local  organisations  concerned 
with  work  for  the  blind  should  enter  into  a  cons- 
tructive dialogue  to  arrive  at  a  consensus  about  the 
priorities,  approaches  and  strategies  to  be  adopted 
for  dealing  effectively  with  the  burning  issue  of 
employment  of  the  blind  in  the  next  decade  ; 

(2)  that  a  united  endeavour,  complete  integration  and 
the  widest  possible  diversification  of  employment 
opportunities  for  the  bhnd  should  be  the  three  key 
concepts  guiding  the  development  of  employment 
services  for  the  blind  in  the  country  ; 

(3)  that  the  fullest  possible  use  be  made  of  modern 
technology  to  broaden  employment  opportunities  for 
the  blind,  taking  care  to  ensure  that  the  technology 
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used  for  this  purpose  is  in  accord  with  the  overall 
pattern  of  industrial  development  in  the  country  ; 

(4)  that  sheltered  employment  should  play  an  increasing- 
ly important  role  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  visually 
handicapped  though  the  main  goal  should  be  to 
place  the  maximum  number  of  visually  handicapped 
persons  in  open  employment  ; 

(5)  that  to  make  the  operation  and  management  of 
Workshops  and  Production  Units  effective  and  to 
satisfy  the  aspirations  of  visually  handicapped  workers, 
the  Union  Government  should  set  up  a  National 
Corporation  to  manage  a  chain  of  Workshops  and 
Production  Units  for  the  handicapped,  including 
the  bhnd,  paying  full  wages,  applying  all  pertinent 
legislation  and  making  the  fullest  use  of  modern 
management  techniques  ; 

(6)  that  the  Union  and  State  Governments,  Voluntary 
Organisations  and  commercial  undertakings  in  the 
Public  and  Private  Sectors  should,  as  part  of  their 
research  and  development  effort,  initiate  research 
aimed  at  discovering  new  avenues  of  employment  for 
the  blind,  ensuring  that  the  visually  handicapped 
are  not  relegated  to  the  lowest  wage  earning  occu- 
pations nor  are  they  denied  access  to  positions  of 
responsibihty  ;  and 

(7)  that  Scientific  Institutions  throughout  the  country 
be  persuaded  to  take  up  research  projects  designed 
to  develop  new  gadgets  that  would  widen  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  the  blind. 

10    Challenges  Ahead  in  Employment  of  the,  VUually  Handicapped 

This  Conference 

{a)  recognising  the  magnitude  of  the  prevailing  un- 
employment in  the  country  and  the  technological 
developments  that  are  taking  place  ; 

Recommends 

(1)  that  a  united  endeavour  by  the  State  and  vohuitaiy 
organisations  should  be  launched  to  promote  the 
placement  of  the  blind  in  diverse  occupations  ; 
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(2)  that  a  massive  research  drive  mounted  to  diver- 
sify the  occupational  choices  for  the.  visually  handi- 
capped ; 

(3)  that  the  main  aim  should  be  to  integrate  the  visually 
handicapped  into  the  community  and  also  to  make 
a  special  effort  to  join  forces  with  other  handicapped 
groups  in  demanding  a  proportionate  share  of 
employment  opportunities  for  the  handicapped, 
including  the  blind  ; 

(4)  that  to  the  extent  possible,  as  a  step  towards  inte- 
gration, the  existing  community  resources  for  train- 
ing and  employment  of  the  physically  handicapped 
should  also  be  used  to  the  advantage  of  the  visually 
handicapped  ;  and 

(5)  that  a  national  agency  to  arrange  equitable  distri- 
bution of  contracts  and  provision  of  technical  advice 
should  be  established  either  under  voluntary  or 
State  auspices  on  the  lines  of  the  National  Industries 
for  the  Blind  in  the  U.S.A.  or  National  Association 
of  Workshops  for  the  Blind  and  Disabled  in  the 
U.K. 

11    An  Employment  Guarantee  Programme 

Tfiis  Conference 

{a)  wishing  tO'  congratulate  the  Government  of  India 
for  initiating  the  In-plant  training  programmes  ; 
and 

[b)  noting  that  this  programme  has  achieved  somewhat 
limited  success  ; 

Recommends 

(1)  that  the  Union  Government  should  guarantee  the 
wages  of  a  visually  handicapped  person  employed 
on  a  trial  basis  by  a  Public  or  Private  Sector  under- 
taking for  the  initial  period  of  six  months  ; 

(2)  that  at  the  end  of  this  period  if  the  worker  is  found 
to  be  efficient,  he  should  be  taken  in  as  a  regular 
employee  ;  and 
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(3)  that  in  this  way  employers  will  not  hesitate  to  offer 
employment,  on  a  trial  basis,  to  train  visually  handi- 
capped people,  thus  giving  a  substantial  boost  to 
the  employment  of  the  visually  handicapped  in  the 
country. 

12    Increased  Employment  Opportunities  for  the  Blind 

This  Conference 

{a)  noting,  with  satisfaction,  the  pioneering  lead  given 
by  the  National  Association  for  the  Blind  in  estab- 
lishing the  first  ever  Employment  and  Placement 
Service  for  the  Blind  in  1954  ; 

{b)  noting  that  since  then  seventeen  Employment 
Exchanges  for  the  Physically  Handicapped  with  a 
Cell  for  the  Employment  of  the  Visually  Handi- 
capped have  been  set  up  by  the  Government  of 
India  in  different  parts  of  the  country  ; 

{c)  noting  that  the  Employment  and  Placement  Services 
set  up  specifically  by  the  NAB  in  partnership  with 
other  organisations  concerned  with  work  for  the 
Blind  in  Kerala,  Gujarat,  Madhya  Pradesh,  Delhi, 
and  West  Bengal  have  gained  momentum  ; 

[d)  noting  that  the  Government  of  India  are  very  eager 
to  improve  employmert  opportunities  for  the 
blind  ; 

{e)  noting  that  in  the  past  decade  and  a  half,  only 
about  ten  percent  of  openings  secured  by  the  Special 
Employment  Exchanges  have  gone  to  the  blind  ; 
and 

(/)  noting  that  some  co-operative  societies  exclusively 
comprising  of  blind  people  and  others  comprising 
of  sighted  and  blind  people  have  been  established 
with  a  view  to  opening  up  additional  avenues  cf 
gainful  employment  of  the  bhnd  ; 

Recommends 

(1)  that  the  Union  and  the  State  Governments  be 
pleased  to  recognise  the  Employment  Services, 
operated  by  Voluntary  Organisations,  including  the 
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NaliiiDijl  Associaiiou  Tor  the  Blind,  Tor  l]iv,  purpose 
of  appointing  in  Government  and  Semi-Government 
offices  and  Public  Sector  Corporations,  qualified 
aud  trained  blind  ; 

(2)  that  the  Union  and  State  Governments  be  pleased 
to  provide  job  opportunities  to  qualified  blind 
lawyers  in  legal  departments  and  should  throw 
open  all  passible  avenues  of  employment  to  the 
educated  blind  in  suitable  positions  in  nationalised 
banks,  life  Insurance  Corporation,  General  Insu- 
rance Corporations  and  all  other  Public  Sector 
Undertakings  ; 

(3)  that  Colleges,  Universities  and  other  teaching 
institutions  should  not  deny  appointments  to  quah- 
fied  blind  teachers,  lecturers  and  professors  merely 
on  the  ground  of  blindness  ; 

(4)  that  necessary  legislation  be  enacted  by  Parliament 
ensuring  compulsory   employment  of    the  blind  ; 

(5)  that  the  employment  of  the  handicapped  should  be 
strictly  according  to  their  capacity  to  perform  suit- 
able jobs  ; 

(6)  that  Employment  Officers  for  the  Blind  be  appoint- 
ed in  each  of  the  Special  Employment  Exchanges 
as  has  been  done  in  countries  like  the  United 
Kingdom  ;  and 

(7)  that  workers  concerned  with  the  economic  rehabili- 
tation of  the  bhnd  should  assist  in  the  estabhshment 
of  Co-operative  Societies,  preferably  of  blind  people, 
along  with  other  handicapped  people  and  thus 
explore  this  important  avenue  of  providing  remune- 
rative and  congenial  employment. 

13    Reservation  of  Seats 

This  Conference 

(a)  recording  with  satisfaction,  its  appreciation  of  the 
State  Governments  which  have  already  reserved 
vacancies  for  the  physically  handicapped,  includ- 
ing the  bhnd,  in  the  pubhc  service  and  public 
sector  ; 
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Recommends 

(1)  that  all  State  Governments  should  be  requested  to 
follow  suit  ; 

(2)  that  the  Union  Government  should  also  reserve  a 
specific  percentage  of  vacancies  for  the  bhnd  in 
the  pubhc  service  and  the  pubhc  sector  under- 
takings ;  and 

(3)  that  all  State  Governments  should  take  advantage 
of  the  provision  of  Article  309  of  the  Constitution 
of  India  and  make  reservation  for  the  physically 
handicapped  at  all  levels  of  administration  and  not 
merely  confine  them  to  class  (C)  and  (D)  posts. 

14  Preference  to  Workshops  for  the  Blind  in  Placing  Orders 
This  Conference 

{a)  noting,  with  satisfaction,  that  the  Union  Gov- 
ernment has  already  issued  a  circular  to  all  State 
Governments  suggesting  that  orders  be  placed  on 
Workshops  for  the  Handicapped,  including  those 
of  the  blind  ;  and 

(6)  that  the  price  preference  should  be  allowed  to 
Workshops  for  the  Handicapped  on  the  same  basis 
as  admissible  to  Small  scale  Industries. 

Recommends 

(1)  thai  every  State  and  Union  territory  should  fully 
implement  this  recommendation  of  the  Union 
Government  ;  and 

(2)  that  all  Institutions  and  Associations  running 
Industrial  Homes,  Production  Units  or  Workshops 
for  rhe  Bhnd  should  produce,  in  bulk,  articles  re- 
quired by  the  State  Governments  and  other  public 
sector  undertakings  and  should  fully  avail  of  the 
concessions  given  in  the  Circular  referred  to. 

15  Loans  to  the  Handicapped  from  Nationalised  Banks 

This  Conference 

{a)  appreciating  the  decision  that  nationalised  banks 
should  offer  loans  to  handicapped  entrepreneurs 
at  a  preferential  rate  of  interest  ;  and 
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{b)  feeling  that  tlic  loans  extended  at  present  by  the 
Nationalised  Banks  are  incommensurate  with  pro- 
jects managed  by  blind  entrepreneurs  to  bring  them 
a  reasonabL^  hving  ; 

Recommends 

(1)  that  all  nationalised  banks  should  grant  hberal 
loans  to  blind  individuals,  Institutions  or  Associa- 
tions for  economically  viable  ventures  ;  and 

(2)  that  the  Banks  should  not  insist  on  rigid  guarantees 
and  procedures. 

GROUP  IV 

Resolutions  on  the  Education  of  the  Blind 

1    Setting  up  of  an  Autonomous  Board  to  Deal  with  the  Education 
and  Rehabilitation  of  the  Blind 

This  Conference 

{a)  recognising  the  fact  that  the  education  and  rehabi- 
litation of  the  blind  involves  many  complex  issues  ; 
and 

{b)  reahsing  that  urgent  solutions,  as  free  from  the 
operation  of  Governmental  procedure  as  possible, 
are  necessary  ; 

Recommends 

(1)  that  the  Central  Government  should  set  up  an 
Autonomous  Board  to  deal  with  all  programmes 
for  the  handicapped  including  the  bhnd  ; 

(2)  that  such  Boards  should  have  branches  in  all  States 
and  in  the  Union  territories  and  should  be  charged 
with  the  total  responsibility  for  promoting  the 
education  and  rehabilitation  of  the  blixid  in  all 
its  aspects  ; 

(3)  that  the  Boards  should  arrive  at  expeditious  deci- 
sions and  introduce  into  the  entire  process  an  ele- 

.  ment  of  flexibility  so  that  the  needs  of  the  blind 
individuals  are  effectively  met  ; 
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(4)  that  the  Boards  should  function  on  the  hues  of  the 
State  Commissions  on  the  Visually  Handicapped 
in  the  United  States  or  the  Central  Social  Welfare 
Board  in  this  country  ; 

(5)  that  the  Boards  should  have  wide  and  extensive 
powers  to  deal  with  all  important  issues  without 
reference  lo  the  Central  or  the  State  Governments; 
and 

(6)  that  such  Boards  should  be  fully  financtd  by  the 
Central  and  State  Governments. 

2    Free  and  Compulsory  Education  for  Blind  Children 

This  Conference 

[a)  noting,  with  regret,  that  blind  children  tend  to 
be  excluded  from  the  application  of  article  45  of 
the  Constitution  of  India  making  education  free 
and  compulsory  for  children  between  6  and  14 
years  of  age  ; 

Recommends 

(1)  that,  in  gradual  stages,  free  and  compulsory  educa- 
tion of  blind  children  should  be  introduced  in  all 
Stages  ; 

(2)  that  blind  children  who  are  covered  by  Compulsory 
Education  Acts  should  be  provided  with  free  Braille 
literature,  taped  material,  Braille  slates  and  other 
essential  educational/other  aids  and  appHances. 

3   Availability  of  Text  Books 

This  Conference 

[a)  noting,  with  considerable  concern,  the  fact  that 
blind  children  experience  very  serious  difficulties 
in  acquiring  text  books,  resulting  in  their  being 
placed  at  a  very  serious  educational  disadvantage  ; 

Recommends 

(1)  that  all  schools  for  the  blind  in  the  country  should 
follow  the  syllabus  prescribed  by  the  Central  Board 
of  Secondary  Education  ; 
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(2)  that  the  regional  braille  presses  should  produce, 
in  Braille,  text  books  prescribed  by  ihc  Central 
Board  of  Secondary  Education  ; 

(3)  that  more  Braille  presses  should  be  set  up  with  the 
assistance  of  organisations  such  as  UNESCO, 
UNICEF,  and  odier  international  agencies  and  tliat 
financial  and  other  assistance  be  given  to  Braille 
presses  wherever  they  already  exist  ;  and 

(4)  that  text  books  should,  wherever  possible,  be  sup- 
plemented by  taped  material  from  the  Talking 
Book  Library  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Blind  or  such  other  hbraries  as  may  be  set  up  in 
the  coming  years. 

4    Contractions  in  Bhamti  Braille 

This  Conference 

{a)  recognising  the  importance  of  braille  contractions 
and  abbreviations  for  various  Indian  languages  ; 

Recommends 

(1)  that  the  National  Committee  on  Hindi  Braille 
Contractions  and  Abbreviations  should  expedite  its 
research  efforts  and  arrive  at  suitable  conclusions 
at  an  early  date  ; 

(2)  that  as  early  as  possible,  a  braille  mathematical 
code  and  a  braille  code  for  musical  notations  be 
devised  ; 

(3)  that  research  on  Braille  contractions  and  abbrevia- 
tions be  carried  out  in  as  many  schools  as  possible 
to  arrive  at  a  balanced  decision  ; 

(4)  that  the  National  Committee  should  lay  down 
guidelines  for  such  committees  which  may  be 
charged  with  the  task  of  evolving  braille  contrac- 
tions for  various  Indian  languages  in  the  light  of  the 
the  general  guidelines  provided  by  the  National 
Committee  ;  and 

(5)  that  in  the  light  of  experience,  Bharati  Braille  itself 
should  be  reviewed  in  consultation  with  the  World 
Braille  Council. 
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5     Grant-in- Aid 

This  Conference 

[a)  realising  that  grants-in-aid  given  to  institutions  and 
associations  for  the  educational,  vocational  and 
professional  training  and  rehabilitation  of  the  blind 
are  not  uniform  throughout    the    country  ;  and 

{b)  noting  that  in  several  States  the  grants  are  sub- 
stantially lesser  than  the  grants  given  to  secondary 
schools  for  the  sighted  ; 

Recommends 

(1)  that  in  view  of  the  higher  expenditure  incurred  in 
the  education  and  training  of  the  blind,  grants-in- 
aid  to  institutions  and  associations  for  the  blind 
throughout  the  country  be  given  uniformly  on  the 
basis  of  cent  per  cent  of  the  expenditure  incurred  or 
at  least  on  a  par  with  grants  given  to  secondary 
schools; 

(2)  that  for  developmental  work,  special  additional 
grants  be  sanctioned  so  as  to  accelerate  the  pace  of 
progress  and  improve  the  existing  scope  and  stan- 
dards and  bring  them  upto  recognised  international 
standards  ;  and 

(3)  that  whenever  the  Central  Government  accepts  a 
project  for  financial  assistance  through  the  con- 
cerned State  Government  for  a  specified  period,  no 
fresh  application  for  the  same  project  should  be 
insisted  upon  during  the  approved  grant  period, 
save  such  essential  documents  as  Audited  State- 
ments of  Accounts,  Balance  Sheets,  etc. 

6    The  Education  of  the  Visually  Handicapped 

This  Conference 

[a]  noting,  with  satisfaction,  that  considerable  progress 
in  the  field  of  education  of  the  blind  has  been  made 
in  India  since  independence  ;  and 

(b)  realising  that  much  still  remains  to  be  done  in 
increasing  educational  opportunities  for  the  blind 
and  improving  educational  facilities  and  standards 
of  education  ; 
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Recommends 

(1)  that  a  survey  be  instituted  to  arrive  at  an  estimate 
of  the  number  of  educable  visually  handicapped 
children  in  India  ; 

(2)  that  parent-counselling  service  be  instituted  to 
inform  the  parents  of  the  visually  handicapped  in 
the  special  needs-psychological  and  educational — 
of  their   blind   children  ; 

(3)  that  steps  be  taken  to  provide  adequate  schooling 
for  pre-school  visually  handicapped  children  ; 

(4)  that  model  schools  on  regional  basis  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  visually  handicapped  be  established  and 
be  operated  by  the  Government  of  India  with  a 
view  to  developing  education  of  the  visually  handi- 
capped according  to  the  National  Policy  ; 

(5)  that  open  or  integrated  education  is  more  suitable  to 
the  requirements  of  our  country  and  whenever  poss- 
ible efforts  be  made  to  develop  programm.es  of  inte- 
grated education — especially  in  areas  where  no  edu- 
cational facilities  for  the  visually  handicapped  exist; 

(6)  that  education  of  the  visually  handicapped  should 
be  the  responsibility  of  the  Ministry/Departments  of 
Education  and  not  of  Social  Welfare  Departments 
and  wherever  Social  Welfare  Departments  are 
looking  after  the  education  of  the  blind,  steps  be 
taken  to  transfer  the  subject  to  the  Education 
Departments  ; 

(7)  that  the  syllabus  for  the  education  of  the  visually 
handicapped  should  be  made  to  follow  the  same 
pattern  as  that  for  the  education  of  the  sighted  as 
far  as  practicable  ; 

(8)  that  since  the  education  of  the  visually  handicapped 
involves  more  labour  and  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  than  the  education  of  the  seeing,  the  salary 
and  em.oluments  of  teachers  of  the  blind  should  not 
only  be  on  par  with  those  of  the  teachers  of  the 
seeing,  but  additional  allowances  be  given  to  the 
teachers  of  the  visually  handicapped  in  order  to 
attract  more  talented  and  qualified  teachers  in  the 
field  of  education  of  the  visually  handicapped  ; 
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(9)  that  training  courses  for  the  teachers  of  the  blind 
need  improvement  and  that  they  should  have  a  close 
liaison  with  the  Departments  of  Education  and  the 
National  Council  of  Educational  Research  and 
Training  (NCERT); 

(10)  that  scholarships  for  training  abroad  be  given  only 
to  such  teachers  of  the  blind  as  have  already  received 
training  in  the  teaching  of  ihe  blind  at  one  of  the 
courses  conducted  by  the  training  institutes  of  the 
teachers  of  the  blind  in  India;  and 

(11)  that  educational  institutions  for  the  visually  handi- 
capped should  recruit  research-minded  personnel 
on  their  staff  with  a  view  to  improving  educational 
facilities  for  the  visually  handicapped. 


GROUP  V 

General  Resolutions 
1    Registration  of  the  Blind 

This  Conference 

{a)  realising  that  planning  the  rehabilitation  and  wel- 
fare of  the  blind  mainly  depends  on  the  availability 
of  correct  statistical  data;  and 

{b)  noting  that  India  has  not  yet  introduced  compul- 
sory registration  of  blind  persons; 

Recommends 

(1)  that  the  Union  Government  should  arrange  for  a 
census  of  the  blind  in  India;  and 

(2)  that  registration  of  the  bhnd  be  made  compulsory 
and  should  be  done  through  the  existing  revenue 
machinery  or  other  such  machinery  as  may  be 
deemed  feasible. 


2    Publicity — The  use  of  Mass  Media 

This  Conference 

{a)  recognising  the  over-riding  importance  of  publicity 
in  promoting  the  education,  training  and  rehabili- 
tation of  the  visually  handicapped; 
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(/;)  recording  its  deep  appreciation  of  the  publication 
"Out  of  the  Night"  pubUshcd  by  the  National 
Association  for  the  Blind,  the  author  of  which  is 
Smt.  Banoo  Tarapore;  and 

(c)  realising  that  such  a  publication  can  be  a  source 
of  inspiration  to  the  individual  blind  people  wishing 
to  make  a  success  of  their  lives  and  would  also  pro- 
vide guidehnes  for  agencies  engaged  ip.  programmes 
for  development; 

Recommends 

(1)  that  the  Union  Government  should  set  up  a  clearing 
house  of  information  on  all  aspects  of  prevention 
and  control  of  blindness,  visual  impairment  as  also 
the  education,  training  and  rehabilitation  of  the 
blind; 

(2)  that  the  Directories  of  Agencies  for  the  Blind  al- 
ready published  by  the  Nimbkar  Trust  and  the 
National  Institute  of  Child  Development  and  Pubhc 
Co-operation,  should  be  up-dated  from  time  to  time; 

(3)  that  mass  media  be  fully  utilised  to  bring  home  to 
the  people  the  potentiality  of  the  blind  in  various 
spheres  of  activities; 

(4)  that  adequate  funds  be  made  available,  both  at  the 
Union  and  the  State  levels,  for  suitable  advertise- 
ments in  various  mass  media  to  emphasise  the  value 
and  importance  of  preventing  blindness  and  rehabi- 
litating the  blind;  and 

(5)  that  publications  complementary  to  *'Out  of  the 
Night"  should  be  brought  out  by  each  State  giving 
vivid  profiles  of  those  blind  persons  who  have  signi- 
ficant achievements  to  their  credit. 

3   Inclusion  of  the  Visually  Handicapped  in  Weaker  Sections  of 

the  Community 

This  Conference 

{a)  realising  that  a  great  majority  of  the  visually  handi- 
capped come  from  very  low  income  groups  and  are 
currently  given  very  limited  access  to  economic 
opportunities; 
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Recommends 

(1)  that  the  blind  should  be  considered  as  a  weaker 
section  of  the  community;  and 

(2)  that  the  existing  programmes  for  the  weaker  sections 
of  the  community  should  be  suitably  expanded  to 
include  specifically  the  development  of  compre- 
hensive rehabilitation  services  for  the  visually  handi- 
capped and  those  with  impaired  vision. 

4    Facilities  for  Blind  Women 

This  Conference 

{a)  noting  that  there  is  a  great  paucity  of  educational, 
vocational  and  other  institutions  for  the  rehabili- 
tation and  training  of  bhnd  girls  and  blind  women; 

Recommends 

(1)  that  steps  be  taken  to  increase  substantially  the 
number  of  existing  institutions  with  a  view  to  pro- 
viding greater  educational  and  training  opportuni- 
ties to  blind  girls  and  blind  women;  and 

(2)  that  training  to  be  imparted  in  such  institutions 
should  have  emphasis  on  Home  Management  and 
Child  Care. 

5   Aged  and  Infirm  Blind 

This  Conference 

{a)  noting  with  regret,  the  sorry  plight  of  the  aging 
and  infirm  blind; 

ib)  recognising  the  almost  total  absence  of  any  rehabili- 
tation or  welfare  facilities  for  them;  and 

{c)  bearing  in  mind  their  minimal  need  of  food,  cloth- 
ing, shelter,  medical  attention,  rehabilitation  and 
normal  social  life; 

Recommends 

(1)  that  the  Union  and  State  Governments  and  voluntary 
agencies  in  the  field  should  start,  on  priority  basis, 
programmes,  services  and  institutions  for  serving 
this  very  severely  handicapped  group; 
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(2)  tJuu  such  programmes  make  TuJl  utilisation  of  the 
residual  potential  of  the  individual;  and 

(3)  that  where  such  persons  are  unemployable  or  un- 
employed, or  where  the  handicap  or  infirmity  is  so 
severe  as  to  make  earning  an  economic  living  wage 
difficult,  an  adequate  and  liberal  allowance  to  cover 
reasonably  the  cost  of  living  and  the  additional 
expenditure  involved  due  to  the  multiple  disabihties 
be  sanctioned. 

6   Facilities  for  the  Blind  with  Multiple  Handicaps 

This  Conference 

[a)  noting  that  the  blind  with  multiple  handicaps  have 
to  face  insurmountable  difficulties  in  receiving 
education,  training  and  unemployment;  and 

{b)  that  they  also  need  the  facilities  of  education  and 
training  with  a  view  to  becoming  self-supporting 
to  the  extent  possible; 

Recommends 

(1)  that  all  possible  assistance  by  way  of  stipends, 
special  equipment,  and  other  assistance  be  made 
available  to  the  blind  with  multiple  handicaps  to 
come  up  to  a  level  of  leading  independent  socio- 
economic lives  to  the  extent  possible;  and 

(2)  that  since  education  and  training  for  the  blind  with 
multiple  handicaps  are  both  time-consuming  and 
costly,  to  prevent  these  coming  in  the  way  of  their 
development,  all  possible  steps  be  taken. 

7   Social  Security 

This  Conference 

{a)  recognising  that  every  blind  person  has  the  right 
to  rehabilitation,  education,  employment  and  a 
decent  life; 

{b)  re-affirming  that  the  right  to  work  and  to  earn  a 
decent  living  is  basic  and  fundamental;  and 
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(f)  appreciating  that  there  are  milUons  of  sighted 
unemployed  and  under-employed  persons  in  the 
urban  and  in  the  rural  areas  of  India  and  that  it  is 
not  always  easy  or  possible  to  get  congenial  and 
remunerative  employment  even  for  the  trained 
blind; 

Recommends 

( 1 )  that  the  Union  and  the  State  Governments  sanction 
unemployment  allowances  to  those  blind  who  are 
unable  to  find  gainful  employment  through  the 
Special  Employment  Exchanges  for  the  Handi- 
capped; and 

(2)  that  such  unemployment  allowance  be  adequate  to 
cover  reasonably  the  cost  of  living  and  enable  the 
blind  to  lead  a  decent  and  self-respecting  life. 


8   Representation  on  Delegations 

This  Conference 

[a)  recognising  the  importance  of  making  National 
Delegations  to  various  Conferences,  Seminars,  etc. 
as  representative  as  possible; 

Recommends 

(1)  that  at  least  half  the  Delegates  to  all  such  Con- 
ferences, Seminars,  etc.  should  be  blind;  and 

(2)  that,  to  the  extent  possible,  preference  be  also 
given  to  women  representatives. 


9   Representation  on  Social  Welfare  Organisations 

This  Conference 

{a)  recognising  that  inter-action  between  workers  for 
the  blind  and  the  other  important  agencies  engaged 
in  promoting  social  welfare  in  various  other  social 
welfare  sectors  is  vital; 
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Recommends 

(1)  that  agencies  like  the  Indian  Council  Tor  Child 
Welfare  and  its  various  State  Branches,  the  Indian 
Council  of  Social  Welfare,  the  International  Council 
of  Social  Welfare,  the  Indian  Red  Cross  and  its 
various  State  Branches,  the  Central  Social  Welfare 
Boards  should  all  be  requested  to  appoint,  on  their 
management  committee  or  similar  bodies,  representa- 
tives of  important  Associations,  Organisations  and 
Institutions  for  the  BHnd. 


10    Developing  New  Programmes 

This  Conference 

[a)  recognising  that  despite  substantial  progress  made 
in  recent  years  in  some  of  the  States,  especially  in 
metropolitan  cities,  the  blind  welfare  set  up  in 
several  States — especially  at  the  District  level — has 
not  reached  the  minimum  acceptable  standards;  and 
{b)  reaffirming  the  right  of  the  visually  handicapped 
to  equal  opportunities  of  education,  rehabilitation, 
employment  and  a  normal  social  life  as  available 
to  the  sighted; 

Recommends 

(1)  that  all  Governmental  and  Voluntary  Agencies 
take  a  fresh  look  at  their  on-going  programmes 
and  services  and  take  immediate  steps  to  make  their 
programmes  more  comprehensive,  effective  and 
purposeful  bringing  their  existing  standards  and 
scope  to  acceptable  international  standards; 

(2)  that  bearing  in  mind  the  lacunae  in  their  blind  wel- 
fare set-up,  and  bearing  in  mind  their  priorities, 
immediate  steps  be  taken  to  develop  new  program- 
mes for  the  rehabilitation,  education  and  employ- 
ment of  the  blind;  and 

(3)  that,  as  a  first  step,  all  Agencies  should  make  supreme 
efforts  in  at  least  doubling  their  existing  facilities 
in  the  next  two  years  and  taking  in  their  Institutions 
at  least  twice  the  number  of  existing  trainees. 
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//    Setting  up  of  the  State  Branches  of  the  NAB 

This  Conference 

[a)  appreciating  the  tremendous  progress  made  by  the 
National  Association  for  the  BHnd  in  the  past  twenty- 
five  years,  particularly  in  ensuring  co-ordination 
and  co-operation  between  Institutions,  Associations 
and  Workers  for  the  Blind  and  in  developing  new 
services,  programmes  and  institutions  for  the  blind; 
and 

{b)  realising  the  vast  potential  for  achieving  similar 
results  in  all  States  of  India; 

Recommends 

(1)  that,  with  the  fullest  co-operation  of  all  existing 
Institutions  and  Associations  for  the  Blind,  all 
States  and  Union  Territories  in  India  should,  at  the 
earliest,  set  up  State  Branches  of  the  NAB; 

(2)  that  such  State  Branches  of  the  NAB  should  build  up 
a  band  of  selfless,  devoted  and  dedicated  volunteers 
and  work  energetically  and  effectively  to  prevent 
preventible  and  cure  curable  blindness  and  for 
promoting  the  educational,  vocational,  economic  and 
social  rehabilitation  of  the  blind  and  for  further- 
ing the  AIMS  AND  OBJECTS  mentioned  in  the 
Memorandum  of  Association  and  the  Rules  and 
Regulations  of  the  National  Association  for  ihe 
the  Blind;  and 

(3)  that  the  National  Association  for  the  Blind  should 
appoint  a  full  time  Officer  for  exclusively  assis- 
ting in  setting  up  State  Branches  of  the  NAB  in  all 
the  States  of  India  and  for  guiding,  assisting  and 
further  promoting  and  developing  work  for  the 
blind  in  all  the  States  and  wherever  possible  to  ex- 
tend services  for  the  blind  to  the  District  level. 
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12  Implementation 


This  Conference 

[a)  appreciating  the  tremendous  progress  made  in  work 
for  the  bhnd  in  India  resuking  from  the  positive 
lead  given  by  the  Government  of  India;  and  the  pro- 
gressive increase  in  allocation  of  funds  in  the  Five 
Year  Plans; 

[b)  noting  that  in  spite  of  all  efforts  the  very  practical 
and  pragmatic  resolutions  passed  at  the  Second  All 
India  Conference  for  the  Blind  have  not  yet  been 
fully  implemented; 

Recommends 

(1)  that  the  Union  and  the  State  Governments  as  also 
Voluntary  Agencies  working  in  the  field  of  rehabi- 
litating blind  should  take  a  fresh  look  at  the  Resolu- 
tions passed  at  the  Second  All  India  Conference 
for  the  Blind  and  also  at  their  existing  and  on-going 
programmes  and  take  immediate,  energetic  and 
effective  steps  for  early  implementation  of  the 
Resolutions; 

(2)  that  an  all  out  effort  be  made  to  double  at  least 
in  the  next  two  years  or  so,  the  facilities  obtaining 
at  present;  and  to  improve  the  scope  and  standards 
and  to  bring  them  upto  international  standards; 
and 

(3)  that  the  National  Association  for  the  BHnd  should 
periodically  follow-up  the  matter  with  all  State 
Governments  and  the  concerned  Departments  and 
ensure  that  the  Resolutions  of  the  Second  as  also  of 
this  Conference  are  speedily  implemented  to  the 
great  advantage  of  the  bhnd. 

13    Our  Gratitude 

This  Conference 

{a)  greatly  appreciating  the  efforts  of  the  Interna- 
tional Agencies  for  the  BHnd  in  the  field  of  Educa- 
tion, Prevention  and  Cure  of  Blindness  and  the 
Rehabilitation  of  the  BHnd  in  India;  and 
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{b)    Placing  on  record  its  thanks  to  the 
(i)  Royal  Commonwealth  Society  for  the  Blind; 
{li)  Christoffel  Blindenmission; 

(m)  The  Operation  Eyesight  Universal; 

(iv)  Royal  Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind  Associations  of 
Australia; 

{v)  Force  10 — Australian  Council  of  Churches; 

{vi)  American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind — now 
the  Helen  Keller  International; 

{vii)  The  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind; 

-  '(viii)  OXFAM; 

{ix)  The  Hadley  School  for  the  Blind; 

(x)  Other  International  Organisations,  who  have  made, 
and  are  making  available  substantial  ai>sistance— 
financial,  medical  and  technical; 

{xi)  Voluntary  institutions  and  associations  working 
in  this  field  in  India; 

Recommends 

(1)  that  the  recent  Foreign  Contribution  Act,  should 
be  implemented  liberally  so  that  vital  aid  from 
generous  International  Agencies  continues  to  flow 
uninterrupted. 
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VALEDICTORY  ADDRESS 


By 

Hon'ble  Shri  a.  S.  Kasture, 

Minister  for  Social  Welfare,  Transport  and  Jails 
and  Maharashtra  State  Road  Transport  Corporation 

I  am  happy  that  Bombay  has  once  again  become  the  venue 
of  the  Third  All  India  Conference  on  Work  for  the  Blind.  It 
is  gratifying  to  note  that  it  was  in  Bombay  that  the  First  and 
Second  All  India  Conferences  on  Work  for  the  Blind  took 
place  and  it  was  in  Bombay  that  the  National  Association  for 
the  Blind  was  established  about  25  years  ago. 

You,  the  representatives  of  the  Institutions  and  Associa- 
tions for  the  Blind,  have  come  to  Bombay  to  take  part  in  the 
important  deliberation  and  I  am  sure  you  have  discussed  in 
detail  the  different  aspects  of  the  work  for  the  blind.  I  see 
from  the  programme  that  you  have  covered  the  topic  of 
Prevention  and  Cure  of  Blindness,  Education  of  the  Blind, 
Rehabilitation  of  the  Blind,  Employment  of  the  Blind  and 
allied  subjects. 

The  State  of  Maharashtra  has  been  one  of  the  few  States  in 
the  country  which  has  actively  taken  interest  in  the  pro- 
grammes for  the  cause  of  the  blind.  Our  Department  of 
Social  Welfare  gives  Grant-in-aid  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
institutions  for  the  physically  handicapped  ;  we  also  give 
scholarships  for  the  education  of  the  physically  handi- 
capped, including  the  blind.  We  have  a  proud  record  of 
having  employed  in  Maharashtra  over  700  bhnd  men  and 
women  in  textile  mills  and  factories  both  through  the  National 
Association  for  the  Blind  and  the  Government  Exchange  for 
the  Physically  Handicapped. 

The  National  Association  for  the  Blind  which  began  with 
hardly  Rs.  1000/-  twenty-five  years  ago.  now  has  assets  over 
Rupees  one  crore.  It  operates  as  it  were  'Cradle  to  Grave' 
services  for  the  blind.    All  this  work  has  been  possible  because 
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of  the  zeal  and  dedication  of  its  honorary  workers  and  band 
of  volunteers. 

The  National  Association  for  the  Blind  already  has  branches 
and  institutions  in  different  parts  of  India.  May  I  appeal  to 
you,  the  delegates  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  to  go 
back  and  redouble  your  efforts  in  developing  programmes  for 
the  education  and  lehabilitation  of  the  bhnd.  It  has  proved 
beyond  doubt  that  given  the  right  type  of  education  and 
training,  the  blind  person  can  overcome  his  handicap  and 
become  an  useful  member  of  our  Society.  You  yourself 
know  about  it  by  your  own  personal  experience. 

What  we  need  to  do  now  is  to  improve  quahtatively,  side  by 
side  developing  our  activities  quantitatively.  It  is  important 
that  the  standard  and  quaHty  of  education  in  our  schools  for 
the  bhnd  is  on  par  with  that  in  schools  for  the  sighted  children. 
It  is  important  that  efforts  are  made  to  make  available  special 
apparatus  and  apphances  to  our  schools  and  institutions 
for  the  blind.  I  understand  that  many  of  our  schools  do  not 
have  adequate  number  of  Braille  writing  slates,  mathematical 
equipments  and  text  books  in  Braille.  If  rhe  bhnd  child 
has  to  grow  up  as  a  well-integrated  citizen  of  tomorrow,  he 
should  receive  the  same  facihties  as  his  sighted  colleague. 
Efforts  must  be  made  to  manufacture  apparatus  and  apph- 
ances in  India,  which  I  understand  are  not  very  comphcated 
and  difficult  to  make. 

Trained  T eachers  :  I  know  that  training  courses  for  the 
Teachers  of  the  Blind  have  been  set  up  at  some  places  in  our 
country  and  that  teachers  are  being  specially  trained  for  this 
purpose.  I  hope  that  efforts  will  be  made  to  impart  educa- 
tion and  training  of  the  Teachers  of  the  Blind  at  University 
level.  In  Europe  and  other  advanced  countries  of  the  World, 
the  Teachers  of  the  Blind  get  extra  allowances  and  pay.  We 
should  think  of  introducing  this  in  the  pay  scale  of  our  teachers 
in  order  to  attract  talented  people  having  zeal  and  enthusiasm 
for  working  for  the  Education  of  the  Bhnd. 

Rehabilitation  Centres  :  We  have  a  few  centres  to  rehabili- 
tate the  bhnd.  People  becoming  bhnd  in  adulthood  naturally 
are  shocked  and  stunned  and  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  over- 
come problems  arising  out  of  bhndness.  The  National 
Association  for  the  Blind  has  set  up  such  a  centre  at  Mount 
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Abu  in  Rajasthan  on  an  All-India  level.  The  Government  of 
India  also  have  centres  at  Dehra  Dun.  However,  we  must 
have  such  centres  on  state-wise  basis. 

Employment  :  The  Government  of  India  Employment 
Exchanges  for  the  physically  handicapped  and  those  run  by  the 
National  Association  for  the  BHnd  have  done  praiseworthy 
work,  but  still  much  remains  to  be  done. 

May  I  in  conclusion  hope  that  when  you  meet  at  the  Fourth 
All  India  Conference  on  Work  for  the  Blind,  much  more  pro- 
gress will  be  achieved  in  the  field  of  education  and  rehabili- 
tation of  the  blind  and  we  will  have  made  greater  progress  in 
this  direction. 

On  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Maharashtra  as  on  my 
own,  I  am  thankful  to  you  for  having  come  to  Bombay  to 
take  part  in  these  deliberations. 

Thank  you. 
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At  the  Lion  Reception. 


Prof.  Nurul  Hasan  inaugurates  the  Exhibition. 


Miss  Ajgaonkar  takes  Prof.  Nurul  Hasan  and  Mrs.  Prabha  Rau  round  the 
Exhibition. 


Valedictory  Address  by  Hon'ble  Mr.  A.  S.  Kasture. 


Hon'ble  A.  S.  Kasture  goes  round  the  Exhibition. 


An  employed  blind  person  of  M/s.  Hindoostan  Spg.  Wvg.  Mills  Ltd. 
works  on  a  yarn  reeling  machine. 


Blind  girls  of  the  Dadar  School  for  the  Blind,  demonstrate  their  culinary  art. 


A  blind  person  employed  at  Luna  Sound  Electronics  operating  a  Plastic 
Moulding  Machine. 


A  blind  woman  working  as  an  assembler  at  Luna  Sound  Electronics. 


A  blind  employee  of  Patang  Brand  Soap  Factory,  grating  soap  chips  on  a 
grating  machine. 


Two  blind  persons  employed  at  Telerad  Pvt.  Ltd.  assemble  component 
parts  of  T.V. /Radio  Sets. 


An  employed  blind  person  working  on  a  Shearing  Machine  at  Universal 
Containers  (Pvt.)  Ltd. 


SECTION  n 

CONFERENCE  PAPERS 


NATIONAL  STRATEGY  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF 
BLINDNESS  AND  ROLE  OF  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR 
THE   PREVENTION   OF  BLINDNESS  AND  OTHER 

AGENCIES 

By 


Dr.  Lalit  p.  Agarwal 

Dr.  L.  P.  Agarwal  is  an  eminent  ophthalmologist  of  our  country.  He  is  Professor 
and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Ophthalmology  at  Dr.  Rajendra  Prasad  Institute 
of  Ophthalmology,  New  Delhi,  Honorary  Ophthalmic  Adviser  to  the  Ministry  of 
Health,  Government  of  India,  Secretary-General,  National  Society  for  Preven- 
tion of  Blindness.  In  January  1977  he  was  elected  President  of  the  All  India 
Ophthalmoiogical  Society. 


Ill 


Blindness  is  the  worst  disability  that  a  human  being  can 
suffer  from.  Apart  from  human  suffering,  visual  impairment 
and  blindness  has  serious  social  and  economic  implications. 
A  visually  impaired  or  bUnd  person  contributes  less  to  and 
consumes  more  of,  the  national  wealth  and  products  than  a 
comparable  person  with  full  eyesight.  This  problem  is  parti- 
cularly more  in  the  under-developed  and  developing  countries 
which  need  all  man-power  to  contribute  in  their  national 
development  and  can  ill-afford  either  to  maintain  the  visually 
handicapped  or  suffer  loss  of  production  on  their  account. 

The  problem  of  curable  and  incurable  bhndness  in  this 
country  is  posing  serious  pubhc  health,  social  and  economic 
repercussions.  The  main  diseases  recognised  as  responsible 
for  visual  impairment  and  blindness  in  India  are  cataract 
(55%),  trachoma  (5%),  infection  of  the  eye  (15%),  small- 
pox (3%),  malnutrition  (2%),  injuries  (1.25%),  squint 
(0.25%),  glaucoma  (0.5%)  and  others  (18%). 

It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are  about  45  milUon 
people  suffering  from  visual  impairment  and  over  9  million  are 
bhnd.  This  number  includes  about  5  million  who  can  be  cured 
by  proper  surgical  interferences  (i.e.  10  million  operations  are 
a  backlog).  It  has  also  been  estimated  that  about  1.2  million 
intra-ocular  surgical  operations  are  required  every  year  while 
there  are  only  facinties  for  about  5  lakh  operations  including 
those  through  eye  camps  and  existing  hospital  facihties.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  population  at  the  end  of  1995  will  be 
850  million  and  the  number  of  those  requiring  eye  surgery 
will  be  about  2  milhon. 

Bhndness  costs  the  nation  Rs.  50,000  million  in  terms  of 
capital  wastage  besides  loss  of  production  of  an  equal  amount. 
The  economic  drain  on  the  nation  is  further  augmented  due  to 
social  dependence  of  the  blind  person  on  the  community. 

A  colossal  number  of  manhours  are  spent  on  training  the 
blind,  most  of  which  could  have  been  saved  if  people  were 
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prevented  from  bccomiug  blind  or  tlicir  siglit  restored  by 
curative  measures. 

In  view  of  the  above,  the  Ministry  of  Heakh  lias  noted  with 
concern  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  of  visual  impairment 
and  blindness,  the  extent  of  the  drain  it  imposes  on  the  natio- 
nal economy  and  the  social  dependence  of  blind  persons  on 
the  community. 

Measures  Adopted  by  the  Government  for  the  Control  of  Blindness  : 
The  Government  of  India  has  identified  the  following 
major  causes  of  blindness  : — Cataract,  Xerophthalmic,  Tra- 
choma Infections,  Glaucoma  and  lack  of  ophthalmic  services. 
The  government  has  already  taken  the  following  measures  : 

1.  The  government  has  established  an  apex  organisation 
under  the  name  of  Dr.  Rajendra  Prasad  Centre  for  Ophthalmic 
Sciences  in  the  year  1969  as  a  centre  of  excellence  to  provide 
national  leadership.  By  virtue  of  the  range  of  activities  which 
it  undertakes  at  present,  it  is  partially  discharging  the  func- 
tion of  an  apex  institution.  It  is  being  developed  in  a  phased 
manner  to  fully  provide  leadership  in  ophthalmic  services, 
training  and  research  related  to  the  national  problem  of 
prevention  of  visual  impairment  and  control  of  bhndness. 

The  departments  of  ophthalmology  of  some  of  the  medical 
colleges  in  various  states  are  being  upgraded  and  provided 
with  financial  inputs  to  raise  the  standards. 

2.  Voluntary  organisations  are  being  assisted  by  grants 
both  from  the  Central  Government  and  State  Governments 
and  are  being  encouraged  to  hold  eye  camps  in  various 
districts  and  rural  areas. 

3.  About  20%  of  all  blindness  is  due  to  trachoma  and 
associated  infections.  The  Government  of  India,  after 
assessing  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  during  1956-63  through 
a  pilot  project,  launched  a  National  Trachoma  Control  Pro- 
gramme in  1963.  The  scheme  had  already  produced  results 
reflecting  in  reduction  of  cases  suffering  from  potentially 
bhnding  effects  due  to  this  disease  and  has  also  resulted  in 
reduction  of  prevalence  and  incidence  of  lesions  causing  visual 
impairment  and  blindness  due  to  trachoma  and  bacterial 
infections.  This  programme  has  been  able  to  demonstrate  that 
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without  eradication  of  a  disease,  it  is  possible  to  control  blind- 
ness due  to  complications  and  sequels  of  the  disease. 

4.  The  Government  of  India  has  launched  a  small-pox 
eradication  programme  and  was  able  to  achieve  a  zero  level 
in  May  1976.  As  a  result  of  this,  bhndness  due  to  small-pox 
in  future  will  be  ehminated. 

5.  The  Government  of  India  has  also  launched  a  scheme 
for  distribution  of  Vitamin  'A'  as  part  of  the  Maternity  and 
Child  Health  programme.  About  100m.  children  are  now 
at  risk,  out  of  which  only  3.75  m.  were  to  be  covered  by  the 
end  of  March  1976.  Under  this  scheme,  2,00,000  units  of 
Vitamin  'A',  I.U.  are  orally  administered  twice  a  year. 

6.  Other  supplementary  feeding  programmes  have  also 
been  launched  for  pregnant  and  nursing  mothers  and  children. 
Since  these  mass  scale  programmes  have  been  launched  re- 
cently, it  will  be  too  early  to  assess  their  impact  on  prevention 
of  visual  impairment  and  control  of  blindness.  It  is  however, 
anticipated  that  it  will  give  definite  and  favourable  trends 
in  due  course  of  time. 

7.  In  the  field  of  blindness  due  to  cataract,  operations 
are  being  performed  in  100  and  odd  medical  colleges  and  other 
ophthalmic  institutions  and  by  a  large  number  of  eye  hospitals 
in  states,  run  by  voluntary,  social  and  philanthropic  bodies 
which  are  receiving  aid  from  the  Government  under  the 
voluntary  agency  scheme. 

International  agencies  hke  the  Royal  Commonwealth  Socie- 
ty for  the  BHnd,  the  Operation  Eye  Sight  Universal  of  Canada 
and  others  have  also  come  in  the  field  for  surgical  intervention 
for  Cataract  and  are  also  financially  supporting  the  campaign. 
Various  national  voluntary  bodies  Hke  the  National  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  social  clubs  like  Rotary  and 
Lions  and  charitable  organisations  sponsor  eye  camps 
mainly  for  cataract.  Some  State  Governments  have  also 
launched  the  scheme  of  camps  for  cataract  and  other  diseases 
through  estabhshed  hospitals  and  medical  colleges.  How- 
ever, considering  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  of  visual 
impairment  and  bhndness  in  the  country  due  to  various 
identified  major  causes,  the  present  efforts  fall  far  short  of  our 
requirements  and  need  multifold  augmentation. 
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Dr.  Badar  Maskati  reads  the  paper  on  'National  Strategy  for  Prevention 
of  Blindness'  on  behalf  of  Dr.  L.  P.  Agarwal. 

L.  to  R.:  Dr.  Maskati,  Hon'ble  Shri  K.  M.  Patil,  Chairman  and  Dr.  Rajendra 
T.  Vyas. 

Further  Action  Required  : 

In  order  to  remedy  the  situation,  the  Central  Council 
of  Health  in  its  meeting  held  in  April  1975,  recommended  the 
adoption  of  a  national  policy  evolving  a  comprehensive  plan 
of  action  for  prevention  of  blindness.  It  recommended  the 
following  strategy  : 

(1)  Steps  be  taken  to  disseminate  widely  the  informa- 
tion about  eye  care  through  all  media  of  mass  com- 
munication with  particular  emphasis  on  ocular 
health  of  children,  both  pre-school  and  school-going 
and  all  other  vulnerable  groups. 

(2)  Steps  be  taken  to  orient  teachers,  social  workers  and 
students  on  the  problem  of  eye  health  care  including 
nutrition. 

(3)  Steps  be  taken  to  augment  ophthalmic  services  in 
a  manner  that  reUef  can  be  given  to  the  community 
in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

(4)  Simultaneously  establish  permanent  infrastructure 
for  community  oriented  eye  health  care. 

With  a  view  to  implementing  the  above  strategy,  a 
National  Programme  for  Prevention  and  Control  of  BUndness 
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has  been  formulated  and  will  be  implemented  on  a  pilot  basis 
during  1976-79.  Initially  the  programme  will  be  centrally 
sponsored. 

Provision  of  Diagnostic  and  Treatment  Facilities  in  Primary  Health 
Centres  : 

At  present,  there  are  hardly  any  facilities  available  in  the 
rural  talukas  and  even  district  hospitals  for  diagnosis  and 
treatment.  It  is  proposed  that  all  the  Primary  Health  Cen- 
tres in  the  country  should  be  so  equipped  in  phases  so  as  to 
[a)  provide  a  base  for  ophthalmic  health  education  in  the 
field  of  eye  care  ;  ib)  screen  the  cases  requiring  specialised 
ophthalmic  care  ;  {c)  render  treatment  for  minor  ailments 
of  the  eye  ;  and  {d)  provide  for  ophthalmic  health  services, 
particularly  to  pre-school  and  school-going  children. 

The  doctors  in  Primary  Health  Centres  will  be  given  4 
to  6  weeks  training  in  various  medical  colleges.  Every  PHC 
will  be  provided  with  an  ophthalmoscope  and  other  essential 
equipment.  Sufficient  number  of  beds  can  be  used  in  emer- 
gencies. It  is  estimated  that  the  expenditure  for  equipment 
in  the  Primary  Health  Centre  will  come  to  about  Rs.  3.30 
million  for  100  centres  in  the  Vth  Plan  and  the  remaining  will 
be  upgraded  in  the  Vlth  Plan. 

Strengthening  of  District jTaluka  Hospitals  : 

Every  district  and  taluka  hospital  in  the  country  will  be 
strengthened  to  provide  ophthalmic  care  services.  In  course 
of  time,  eye  departments  will  be  opened  in  all  hospitals  and 
at  least  one  ophthalmic  surgeon  and  one  or  two  ophthalmic 
assistants  will  be  permanently  posted  in  such  hospitals  which 
do  not  have  them  already.  The  Government  of  India  will 
provide  full  assistance  for  equipment  at  a  total  cost  of  Rs.7.50 
million  during  this  plan  period  for  150  hospitals  and  the  re- 
maining will  be  taken  up  in  subsequent  Plan  periods. 

Mobile  Ophthalmic  Units  : 

It  is  proposed  to  deploy  30  ophthalmic  units  by  the  end 
of  the  5th  Five  Year  Plan.  Each  mobile  unit  will  cover  about 
5  districts.    The  main  purpose  of  these  units  will  be  : 

(i)   to  provide  medical  and  surgical  treatment  for  the 
prevention  and  control  of  eye  diseases. 
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(ii)    to  detect  early  visual  delects. 

(iii)  to  provide  for  general  survey  lor  prevalence  of 
various  eye  diseases. 

(iv)  to  educate  people  in  the  method  of  prevention  of 
eye  diseases  and  proper  care  of  the  eyes  in  order  to 
preserve  eye-sight  and 

(v)    to  take  care  of  the  ocular  health  of  school  children 

specially  during  non-operation  periods. 
These  mobile  units  will  function  under  the  control  of  the 
Regional  Director  of  Health  of  the  division  where  they  are 
deployed  and  who  will  be  responsible  for  holding  eye  relief 
camps  in  various  places.  Recurring  and  non-recurring  costs 
on  these  mobile  units  are  proposed  to  be  met  by  the  Central 
Government  during  the  5th  Five  Year  Plan.  These  mobile 
units  will  also  observe  the  implementation  of  National  Prog- 
ramme for  Prevention  of  Bhndness  in  the  Primary  Health 
Centres.  It  is  expected  that  through  the  agencies  of  these 
mobile  units,  it  will  be  possible  to  perform  50,000  operations 
in  the  next  three  years.  The  cost  of  these  mobile  units  dur- 
ing 5th  Five  Year  Plan  period  will  be  Rs.  12.00  million 
non-recurring  and  Rs.  7.50  million  recurring  i.e.  a  total  of 
Rs.  19.50  million. 

Upgrading  of  Ophthalmic  Departments  of  Medical  Colleges  : 

The  State  Governments  will  be  assisted  to  upgrade  the 
ophthalmic  departments  of  various  medical  colleges  by  provid- 
ing proper  equipment  and  staff  and  to  convert  them  into  com- 
munity ophthalmic  care  units.  50  %  of  the  cost  of  equipment 
will  be  met  by  the  Government  of  India.  The  total  expendi- 
ture is  estimated  to  be  of  the  order  of  about  Rs.  20  million 
(10  million  from  the  Govt,  of  India)  out  of  which  Rs.  6.50 
million  will  be  required  for  1 3  such  colleges  in  this  plan.  The 
operational  costs  will  be  met  by  the  State  Governments  as 
non-plan  expenditure  including  staff  and  beds. 

Regional  Institutes  : 

It  is  also  proposed  to  strengthen  and  equip  the  existing 
six  institutes  with  technical  and  other  services  worth  Rs.  1 
milhon  so  as  to  convert  them  into  Regional  Institutes.  The 
main  objectives  of  these  institutes  will  be  : 
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1 .  to  evolve  and  demonstrate  the  methods  of  rendering 
a  highly  effective  community  ophthalmic  service  through  an 
integrated  approach  of  promotive,  preventive,  curative  and 
rehabihtative  measures  with  full  background  of  socio-econo- 
mic, environmental  and  other  local  factors. 

2.  to  provide  facihties  for  refresher  courses  for  practis- 
ing ophthalmologists  and  for  the  training  of  ancillary  ophthal- 
mic personnel  in  the  field  of  community  ophthalmology. 

3.  to  train  ophthalmic  specialists  and 

4.  to  provide  facilities  for  research  in  ophthalmology 
at  a  high  level  of  competence, 

5.  to  operate  eye  banks. 

The  operational  costs  will  be  met  by  the  State  Governments 
as  non-plan  expenditure. 

National  Institute  [Apex  Organisation): 

In  order  to  provide  technical  leadership  and  undertake 
long  term  planning  and  evaluation  of  the  programme,  oph- 
thalmological  investigations  and  develop  training  patterns  in 
ophthalmology,  both  in  paramedical  and  ophthalmic  specia- 
hsts  and  for  conducting  research,  it  is  proposed  to  strengthen 
the  Dr.  Rajendra  Prasad  Centre  for  Ophthalmic  Sciences 
in  the  All  India  Institute  of  Medical  Sciences,  New  Delhi. 
It  will  act  as  an  apex  organisation  in  referral  services  for 
the  country  and  provide  training  at  a  very  high  level.  It  has 
already  120  beds  which  have  to  be  augmented.  The  total 
expenditure  on  strengthening  the  Centre  would  be  of  the 
order  of  about  Rs.  17.00  million  including  equipment. 
Out  of  this  amount  Rs  3 . 00  miUion  has  been  approved 
during  the  Vth  Plan. 

Central  Cell  : 

This  Cell,  which  will  function  directly  under  the  Ministry 
of  Health,  will  be  responsible  for  monitoring  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  Programme. 

Voluntary  Organisations  : 

A  number  of  voluntary  organisations  are  already  involved 
in  eye  health  care.  Some  of  them  organise  eye  camps.  It 
is  proposed  to  set  apart  Rs.  2.00  million  every  year  to  be 
given  as  recurring  assistance  to  these  agencies. 
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Financial  implications : 

The  Planning  Commissiou  has  already  approved  a  toial 
plan  outlay  of  Rs.  37.5  million  (for  the  period  1976-79)  for 
the  National  Scheme  including  National  Trachoma  Control 
Programme,  which  will  not  be  an  integral  part  of  the  new 
scheme.  Total  requirements  of  funds  for  implementation 
of  the  scheme  at  various  levels  is  however,  estimated  at 
Rs.  62.50  millions.  It  is  proposed  to  seek  international 
assistance  in  the  form  of  supplies  and  equipment  to  meet  the 
gap  of  Rs.  25 . 00  million. 

Financial  Assistance  from  Abroad: 

Various  international  agencies  have  evinced  keen  interest 
in  the  programme  for  prevention  of  bhndness  The  WHO 
theme  for  1976  is  "Foresight  Prevents  Blindness."  In  view 
of  this,  substantial  international  aid  is  likely  to  be  available 
for  the  implementation  of  the  programme  The  International 
Agency  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  and  the  Royal  Common- 
wealth Society  for  the  Blind  have  indicated  in  informal  ob- 
servations that  according  to  their  present  resources  they  may 
be  able  to  give  assistance  of  a  laigher  order.  The  UNDP 
has  also  promised  to  help  and  SIDA  has  offered  an  assistance 
of  150,000  dollars  in  the  next  three  years 

WHO  is  taking  keen  interest  in  the  development  of  such 
programmes  and  substantial  assistance  can  be  expected  from 
them.  They  have  already  indicated  that  assistance  of  2.8 
lakhs  dollars  will  be  available  from  the  year  1977-78  onwards. 
The  other  international  agencies  hke  SIDA,  DANIDA  have 
also  shown  keen  interest  in  the  National  Programme  for 
Prevention  of  Bhndness  in  India  and  are  likely  to  extend 
financial  assistance  in  a  big  way.  The  OXFAM,  West 
Germany  Organisations,  Catholic  Guild,  Lions  International 
and  Rotary  International,  etc.  are  also  Hkely  to  help. 

It  is  estimated  that  Rs.  150  lakhs  will  be  met  from  the 
existing  allocations  of  Trachoma  Programme  and  another 
Rs.  100  lakhs  will  be  required  as  additional  plan  allocation. 
In  addition,  Rs.  250  lakhs  will  be  met  from  international 
assistance  specially  earmarked  for  the  purpose. 
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BLINDNESS  IN  RURAL  AREAS  —  ITS  CURE  AND 
PREVENTION  —  PLANNING  MASS  ACTION 
FOR  FUTURE 


By 


Dr.  H.  Y.  Bakre 


Sixty-three  years  old  Dr.  H.  Y.  Bakre  is  D.O.M.S.  (Lond.),  D.O.  (Oxon.).  He  is 
an  eminent  ophthalmologist  of  our  country  and  for  more  than  twenty-six  years 
he  has  been  practising  at  Jalgaon,  Maharashtra.  During  these  years  he  has 
concentrated  mainly  on  organising  eye  camps  in  the  rural  areas  of  Marathwada, 
Khandesh  and  Madhya  Pradesh.  He  feels  that  the  cause  of  blindness  in  our 
villages  is  not  poverty  but  ignorance  and  wrong  treatment.  He  is  of  the  opinion 
that  there  is  a  lot  of  blindness  which  could  be  prevented  if  action  were  to  be 
taken  in  time.  Dr.  Bakre  has  prepared  some  posters  to  educate  the  rural  folk. 
He  displays  these  posters  in  all  his  eye  camps. 
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To  the  majority  of  people  blindness  means  total  blindness 
In  this  paper  the  word  blindness  is  used  in  a  broader  sense; 
the  reason  being  the  same  cause  may  reduce  the  vision  in 
one  or  both  eyes  or  may  lead  to  partial  or  total  blindness 
depending  on  the  severity  and  duration  over  which  the  cause 
acts  and  this  paper  deals  with  prevention  of  these  causes. 
The  accepted  definition  of  blindness  has  therefore  no  practical 
role  in  this  paper. 

The  organisers  knowingly  or  unknowingly  have  been  very 
wise  in  giving  me  a  subject  which  includes  both  cure  and 
prevention.  We  always  preach  Prevention  and  Cure  but  we 
practise  Cure  and  give  just  lip  service  to  Prevention  whenever 
occasion  for  lecturing  arises.  That  is  why  I  have  changed  the 
title  to  Cure  and  Prevention,  from  Prevention  and  Cure. 

Till  now  these  two  issues  are  being  treated  as  separate  enti- 
ties. Unless  cure  and  prevention  are  regarded  as  two  sides 
of  the  same  coin  it  is  not  possible  to  plan  a  mass  action  for 
the  future.  This  is  a  responsibility  of  those  who  are  at  present 
concerned  with  curing  of  blindness,  teaching  and  rehabihtat- 
ing  the  bUnd,  like  the  National  Association  for  the  Blind  and 
similar  bodies.  Prevention  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  cure, 
teaching  and  rehabihtation  in  order  to  achieve  positive  results. 
What  is  the  position  of  this  problem  at  present? 

All  the  above  three  bodies  do  not  see  the  other  side  of  the 
coin  at  all,  spending  all  their  resources  and  energy  on  cure, 
teaching  and  rehabihtation.  The  Rotarians,  Lions  and  such 
social-service  minded  people  have  been  organising  eye-camps 
very  frequently  concentrating  on  cure  only.  Visit  any 
school  for  the  bhnd  and  you  will  find  a  very  devoted  staff 
teaching  the  blind  students.  On  asking  you  will  find  that  they 
are  least  aware  of  the  cause  of  blindness  in  the  students  they 
are  teaching.  The  medical  report  file  will  show  you  amongst 
causes  conjunctivitis,  staphyloma  etc.  How  can  a  simple 
disease  like  conjunctivitis  cause  blindness? 
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If  you  visit  any  eye-camp  on  the  first  day,  you  will  find  the 
examination  very  brisk;  doctors  sorting  out  cases  for  opera- 
tion; all  other  cases  preventable,  non-preventable  are  decided 
in  a  fraction  of  a  second  by  saying  that  ^Nothing  can  be  done'. 
An  eye-camp  in  short  is  a  cataract-extraction  camp.  The 
incurable  patients  are  never  explained  why  they  are  incurable. 
You  can  imagine  the  state  of  mind  of  all  these  people,  some 
of  whom  have  walked  for  many  miles  and  have  waited  for 
hours  in  the  queue,  with  high  hopes  being  brushed  aside  in 
a  fraction  of  a  second  with  a  verdict  'Nothing  can  be  done'. 

True,  "Nothing  can  be  done."  But  these  incurable 
people  should  at  least  know  why  they  are  incurable;  why 
nothing  can  be  done.  This  is  a  great  lacuna  in  the  present 
management  of  the  eye-camps  and  eye-hospitals  which 
lacuna  must  be  removed  by  adding  an  educative  wing  to  the 
already  existing  machinery  of  the  eye-camp. 

Mass  action  for  cure  is  already  in  full  swing  in  the  form  of 
eye-camps  organised  by  Rotary,  Lions,  etc.  Mass  action  for 
prevention  is  the  present  need.  We  take  an  eye-camp  in  a 
rural  area  attended  by  1000  patients.  Roughly  the  classifica- 
tion will  be  as  follows: — 


1000-^  600  for  glasses,   immature  cataracts,  many  with- 
out any  complaint. 

400^  200  mature  cataracts.  For  operaiion-Cwr^ — 


200;^  75-100   absolute  glaucoma  (adults) 

incurable  but  preventable. 

lOOv  40-50  Blind  due  to  crude 

medication.  Children 
below  5  incurable 
but  preventable. 

40-50  unavoidable  blind- 
ness congenital,  op- 
tic atrophies,  tu- 
mours, etc. 
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Out  of  1000  examined  cases  350  to  400  are  blind— 200  due 
to  cataracts — curable,  100  due  to  absolute  glaucoma  (adults), 
incurable  but  preventable,  50  due  to  wrong  medication — 
(children),  incurable  but  preventable,  50  due  to  unavoidable 
blindness.  The  200  are  cured  by  operation  but  for  the 
remaining  150  nothing  can  be  done  to  restore  sight.  By 
proper  guidance  at  proper  time  this  bhndness  could  have 
been  prevented.  Is  it  not  the  moral  duty  of  the  organisers  to 
let  them  know  at  least  the  cause  of  their  bhndness  ? 

It  is  here  that  the  role  of  mass  action  for  prevention  begins. 
This  should  aim  at  individual  education. 


Dr  Bakre  presents  his  paper  on  'Prevention  of  Blindness  in  Rural  Area'. 
L.  to  R.  :  Dr.  Bakre,  Capt.  H.  J.  M.  Desai,  Dr.  G.  Venkataswamy,  Chair- 
man, Dr.  B.  D.  Maskati  and  Dr.  R.  T.  Vyas,  Moderator. 


Mass  Education 

1.  Individual  guidance  or  education:  This  group  of  150 
should  be  referred  to  a  special  examination  table  where  a 
para-medical  social  worker  should  explain  to  each  bhnd 
person  and  his  relations  how  the  blindness  could  have  been 
prevented.     At  present  they  are  just  told  that  nothing  can 
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be  done.  They  never  know  the  cause  of  blindness  and  bUnd- 
ness  due  to  these  causes  perpetuates.  The  advice  and  guid- 
ance is  not  going  to  restore  the  sight  of  those  who  arc  already 
bhnd  due  to  absolute  glaucoma  or  crude  medication,  but 
the  spread  of  knowledge  will  prevent  others  from  getting 
blind.  The  same  social  worker  should  advise  the  parents  of 
blind  children  to  send  their  child  to  schools  for  the  blind 
at  an  early  age. 

Mass  guidance  or  education:  The  Blind  Relief  Association, 
Bombay,  has  prepared  a  set  of  13  posters  which  shows  the  com- 
monest causes  of  preventable  blindness  in  rural  areas.  An 
eye-camp  where  100  to  200  operations  are  performed  is 
visited  by  at  least  5000  people.  These  posters  are  available 
to  anybody  who  asks  for  them.  They  should  be  displayed  in 
every  eye-camp  from  the  first  day  to  the  last  in  an  easily 
approachable  separate  enclosure  under  the  title  'Prevention 
of  Blindness  Exhibition'.  All  the  5000  visitors  will  see  the 
exhibition.  Here  they  are  in  a  proper  frame  of  mind  to 
learn  from  what  they  see.  Such  educative  propaganda  on  a 
mass  scale  will  be  possible  and  very  rewarding  only  in  eye- 
camps  and  nowhere  else.  The  arrangement  for  display  is 
entirely  a  responsibility  of  the  doctors  conducting  the  eye- 
camp. 

The  audience  may  ask  me  why  these  children  get  blind  due 
to  crude  medication,  or  the  adults  due  to  glaucoma,  when 
such  bUndness  may  not  result  in  cities. 

Basic  cause  of  all  the  preventable  blindness  is  not  poverty 
as  the  urban  people  many  times  think  but  ignorance  which 
leads  to  wrong  medication  as  in  conjunctivitis  and  a  wrong 
conception  of  a  disease  like  glaucoma. 

Wrong  medication:  If  your  child  gets  sore  eyes  you  will 
either  take  him  to  a  doctor  or  an  eye-hospital.  An  ointment 
prescribed  will  cure  him  in  few  days.  When  the  same  happens 
in  a  rural  area  the  mother  or  grandmother  will  purchase 
red  dye  from  a  grocer's  shop,  put  it  in  the  eyes  either  as  pow- 
der or  by  making  a  solution.  This  dye  is  a  great  irritant. 
The  child  keeps  its  eyes  firmly  shut,  the  dye  destroying  the 
surface  of  the  cornea,  ultimately  ending  in  huge  ulcers. 
The  child  is  brought  to  the  consultant  after  a  few  days  with 
swollen  lids  and  profuse  pus.     'Doctor,  my  child  has  sore 
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eyes.  I  applied  the  dye  and  ziixc  sulphate  but  there  is  no 
rehef.  On  the  other  hand  the  condition  has  gone  worse.  So 
I  have  brought  the  child  to  you.  Do  anything  but  save  the 
eyes  of  my  child.  We  have  heard  of  your  great  reputation  so 
we  have  come  to  you  with  great  hopes.'  This  is  what  the 
parents  say.  It  is  very  difficult  to  convince  the  mother  that 
it  is  not  the  disease  but  the  treatment  given  by  her  that 
has  destroyed  the  eye.  She  will  say  that  they  have  been 
doing  this  for  generations.  When  the  dye  falls  on  the  con- 
junctiva nothing  happens  except  a  huge  swelling  which 
subsides  after  a  week  or  two,  but  when  it  falls  on  the  cornea, 
this  damage  many  times  results  in  total  blindness. 

2.  Glaucoma  :  This  is  the  commonest  cause  of  prevent- 
able blindness  between  the  age  of  40  and  50.  This  blindness 
is  due  to  the  wrong  conception  amongst  rural  folk.  Whenever 
sight  starts  deteriorating  after  the  age  45,  the  villager  thinks 
that  he  should  go  to  the  doctor  after  the  eye  is  completely 
blind  —  'ripe  for  operation'  in  the  language  of  the  farmer. 
True,  if  it  is  senile  cataract  but  disastrous  when  it  is  glaucoma. 
The  eye  is  permanently  lost.  Out  of  every  ten  cases  of 
blindness  between  the  age  of  40  and  55,  two  are  due  to  absolute 
glaucoma.  Ciude  medication  below  the  age  of  5  and  glau- 
coma between  45  and  55  are  the  greatest  bhnding  diseases 
which  can  only  be  prevented  and  not  cured. 

The  practice  of  removing  a  foreign  body  by  tongue  and 
couching  of  cataract  are  other  causes.  Malnutrition  and 
trachoma  have  geographical  distribution.  Malnutrition  is 
rampant  in  cities. 

Every  one  in  the  audience  will  agree  that  it  is  as  important 
to  prevent  a  child  from  getting  blind  as  it  is  to  restore  the 
sight  of  ten  old  blind  people,  blind  due  to  cataract.  The 
former  has  to  live  an  entire  span  of  life,  the  latter  has  practi- 
cally finished  the  useful  function  of  life. 

When  the  incidence  of  preventable  blindness  is  so  high  as 
shown  by  eye-camp  figures  why  is  it  that  the  doctors  and 
organisers  are  so  apathetic  and  indifferent  to  this  aspect 
of  blindness  ? 

Rather  an  awkward  question  to  answer  as  I  and  my  collea- 
gues are  in  the  dock.  The  educative  material  for  Prevention 
of  Blindness  was  not  available  till  now  and  many  doctors 
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working  in  eye-camps  still  do  not  know  about  the  availability. 
This  is  probably  the  main  reason.  The  second  reason  is  the 
results  of  the  cure  part-operations  in  the  eye-camp.  The 
fact  that  a  100  people  or  a  1000  who  were  blind  yesterday  can 
see  now,  can  move  about  without  anybody's  help,  has  a 
tremendous  impact  on  the  organisers  and  the  public.  The 
organisers  feel  a  sense  of  achievement,  a  sense  of  fulfilment, 
a  precious  reward  for  their  slogging  of  the  past  few  weeks. 
The  educative  aspect  will  have  nothing  similar  to  this.  It 
is  quite  abstract.  That  is  probably  the  main  reason  why 
still  no  attention  has  been  given  to  this  aspect.  In  every 
issue  concerning  life,  prevention  always  has  a  very  delayed 
start. 

Children  seeking  admission  to  schools  for  the  blind  fall 
into  two  catagories  :     (i)    Bhnd  with  opaque  cornea. 

(ii)    Blind  with  clear  cornea. 

Those  bhnd  with  clear  cornea  are  usually  due  to  unavoid- 
able causes.  Those  with  opaque  cornea  are  due  to  prevent- 
able causes.  At  the  time  of  admission  it  is  quite  possible  to 
get  the  correct  cause  from  the  relations  and  educate  them 
to  prevent  recurrence.  A  permanent  display  of  the  B.R.A. 
posters  in  the  verandah  or  reception  rooms  of  every  school 
for  the  blind  will  be  very  useful  —  especially  schools  in 
moffusil  areas. 

Economic  aspect  :  (Schools  for  the  Blind).  To  teach 
one  blind  student  till  the  S.  S.  G.  the  institute  has  to  spend  at 
least  Rs.  10,000/-.  Later  on  the  NAB  has  to  work  hard  to 
find  a  suitable  job  for  him.  This  is  a  must  when  the  cause  of 
bhndness  is  unavoidable.  If  the  number  of  preventable  cases 
of  blindness  which  constitutes  at  least  25  %  disappears,  the 
institute  will  save  enormous  amounts  which  can  be  better 
utilised  for  the  remaining  75%. 

Economic  aspect  :  (Eye-camps).  Expenses  per  opera- 
tion to  the  organisers  comes  from  round  about  Rs.  50  to 
Rs.  100  per  operated  case.  In  case  there  are  100  operations 
the  total  expense  will  come  to  Rs.  5,000  to  Rs.  10,000.  At 
present  the  amount  is  entirely  spent  for  the  100  bhnd — mainly 
cataract  operations.  Without  spending  a  naya  paise  more 
the  organisers  can  educate  a  mass  of  5000  people  by  properly 
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displaying  the  posters  on  Prevention  of  Blindness  during  the 
entire  duration  of  the  eye-camp. 

In  conclusion  a  mass  action  for  the  future  is  possible  only 
if  cure  and  prevention  be  regarded  as  two  sides  of  the  sanie  coin. 
The  responsibihty  of  prevention  is  on  the  shoulders  primarily 
of  those  who  are  at  present  deahng  with  cure  —  we,  eye- 
specialists,  secondarily  on  those  who  are  deahng  with  teaching 
and  rehabilitation  —  blind-schools,  NAB.  Unless  those 
three,  organisers  of  eye-camps,  office-bearers  of  schools  for  the 
blind  and  office  bearers  of  rehabihtation  bodies  accept  this 
as  their  moral  responsibihty  to  educate  and  to  prevent  blind- 
ness at  every  available  opportunity,  mass  action  will  not  be 
possible.  Occasion  for  eye-specialist  will  arise  in  eye-cainp, 
eye-hospitals  and  in  private  practice  ;  occasion  for  schools 
for  the  bUnd  will  arise  at  the  lime  of  admitting  the  new  stu- 
dent ;  occasion  for  rehabilitation  workers  will  arise  when  the 
candidate  comes  for  a  job.  This  is  the  only  way  for  mass 
action.  They  will  not  have  to  put  in  any  additional  labour 
or  money.  A  little  reorientation  in  the  management  is  all 
that  will  be  necessary. 

We  have  people  here  from  all  over  India.  Ours  is  a  vast 
country.  Causes  hke  glaucoma,  couching,  injuries,  small- 
pox exist  all  over  India.  Others  Hke  crude  medication  may 
or  may  not  be  a  major  cause  in  the  North  or  South  as  its  place 
is  taken  by  trachoma  in  the  North  and  by  malnutrition  in  some 
parts  of  the  South.  But  once  the  necessity  for  mass  education 
is  accepted  for  mass  action,  additional  educative  material 
can  be  added.  That  will  be  a  very  simple  part  of  further 
implementation* 

Procedure  for  implementing  mass  action  :  Till  last  year 
educative  material  in  the  form  of  posters  was  not  available 
to  the  majority  of  the  organisers  of  eye-camps  -—  at  least 
in  Maharashtra. 

The  nature  of  human  beings  is  conservative.  It  does  not 
like  to  deviate  from  the  traditional  path.  Since  such  informa- 
tive  letters  from  B.R.A.  may  not  get  much  response,  the  Royal 
Commonwealth  Society  for  the  Blind  which  is  subsidising  eye- 
camps  may  be  requested  to  add  two  more  rules  to  the  already 
existing  ones  that  should  make  the  organisation  eligible  to 
receive  the  grant.    Namely  : 
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1.  The  display  of  posters  for  Prevention  of  Blindness, 
which  will  be  suppHcd  by  B.R.A.  on  demand,  must 
be  arranged  from  the  first  day  of  an  eye-camp  till  the 
last  in  a  separate  pandal  within  the  campus  of  the 
eye  camp  under  a  banner  'Prevention  of  Blindness 
Exhibition'.  This  pandal  should  be  situated  at  a 
place  easily  approachable  to  every  visitor.  A  pho- 
tograph of  the  pandal  must  be  sent  along  with  the 
other  information. 

2.  To  the  already  existing  paraphernalia  of  the  eye- 
camp  for  examining  the  out-door  patients,  one  more 
table  must  be  added  where  all  the  non-preventible 
bhnd  cases  be  referred  and  explained  individually  the 
cause  of  the  bhndness  and  how  it  could  have  been  pre- 
vented. A  special  detailed  report  of  this  must  be  sent. 

This  procedure  will  definitely  start  things  moving.  Once 
it  gets  the  necessary  response,  the  educative  material  will 
become  part  and  parcel  of  every  eye-camp  like  a  cataract 
knife  and  operation  table. 

As  more  and  more  eye-camps  will  introduce  this  educa- 
tive element  the  question  of  printing  more  posters  in  different 
languages  and  adding  better  educative  material  hke  16  m.m. 
films  will  arise.  Films  on  Glaucoma  will  be  very  essential. 
This  will  need  more  finance.  The  philanthropic  public  gives 
donations  to  eye-camps  or  schook  for  the  blind  but  nobody 
will  come  forward  with  donations  for  this  very  necessary 
eduCiritive  side  as  no  concrete  results  will  be  immediately  seen. 
I  would  suggest  N.A.B.  and  the  Royal  Commonwealth 
Society  for  the  Bhnd  join  hands  with  B.R.A.  to  share  part 
of  the  expenses  that  will  be  necessary. 

This  audience  I  beUeve  consists  of  representatives  of  eye- 
speciaUsts,  schools  for  the  blind  and  bodies  concerned  with 
rehabihtation.  I  ask  all  of  them  one  question.  In  addition 
to  the  work  we  are  already  doing  is  it  not  our  responsibihty 
to  make  a  genuine,  sustained  effort  to  reduce  the  number  of 
white  sticks  ? 

Schools  for  the  Blind  can  do  this 

After  a  student  is  admitted  to  a  school  for  the  blind,  he 
is  usually  referred  to  some  eye-hospital  for  diagnosis.  The 
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diagnosis  is  many  times  not  correct  as  the  examining  doctor, 
not  knowing  the  rural  conditions,  is  misled  by  the  history  given 
by  the  student,  who  is  usually  below  the  age  of  5  to  10.  The 
relatives  from  whom  the  proper  cause  could  be  found,  are 
not  present  at  this  time. 

If  the  following  questionnaire  is  asked  by  the  admitting 
officer  from  the  school  for  the  blind  to  the  relations,  the  real 
cause  of  blindness  will  be  arrived  at.  Knowledge  of  Ophthal- 
mology is  not  necessary  for  this. 

We  take  a  child  with  cornea  either  white,  or  destroyed. 

Q^.   What  made  your  child  bhnd  ? 

A,    The  child  had  sore  eyes  in  very  early  childhood. 

Q^,   What  treatment  did  you  give  ? 
A,    We  put  in  an  ointment. 

Q^.   Who  advised  you  to  put  in  the  ointment  ? 
A.    A  local  doctor. 

Q^.  What  did  you  put  in  before  going  to  the  local  doctor? 
A.  Nothing. 

Q^.   Did  you  not  put  in  red  dye  or  zinc  sulphate  powder 

or  old  ghee  of  cow  ? 
A,    Yes.    We  did  put  in  once  or  twice,  but  the  eye 

became  much  swollen  then  and  we  went  to  the 

doctor. 

You  take  so  much  questioning  to  find  out  the  real  cause. 
Then  you  have  to  tell  the  relations  that  it  is  not  the  disease 
that  made  the  child  blind  but  the  dye  or  other  stuff  used  as 
treatment  that  caused  the  damage.  Every  eye  with  an  opa- 
que, shrunken  or  ectatic  cornea  is  due  to  such  remedies. 

Summary 

Prevention  of  blindness  and  cure  of  blindness  must  be 
regarded  as  two  sides  of  the  same  coin  —  inseparable.  At 
present,  bodies  concerned  with  cure,  teaching  and  rehabihta- 
tion  of  the  blind  knowingly  or  unknowingly,  regard  prcvcn- 
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tion  as  somebody  else's  work.  Doctors  conducting  eye- 
camps  concentrate  all  their  energy  on  the  curative  aspect  — 
namely,  cataract  operations.  The  staff  of  schools  for  the 
blind  devote  their  energy  and  resources  to  teaching.  Persons 
concerned  with  rehabilitation  concentrate  all  their  resources 
in  finding  jobs  for  the  blind  people  trained  in  schools  for  the 
blind.  There  is,  as  it  were,  an  invisible  line  demarcating  the 
different  aspects  of  welfare  work  which  in  reality  should  be 
treated  as  one. 

This  state  of  affairs  needs  to  be  changed.  This  demarca- 
tion has  to  be  wiped  out.  Propaganda  for  prevention  of  blind- 
ness has  to  be  done  by  doctors  within  the  campus  of  eye- 
camps,  schools  for  the  blind  within  their  premises  and  rehabi- 
litation workers  within  their  offices. 

A  religious  acceptance  of  this  approach  as  part  of  their 
work  and  nobody  else's,  should  be  a  mass  action  that  needs  to 
be  planned  for  the  future. 

The  B.R.A.  of  Bombay  has  prepared  a  set  of  Posters 
showing  the  commonest  causes  of  preventable  blindness  in 
rural  areas.  Display  of  these  posters  in  every  eye-camp  will 
help  to  educate  the  pt  blic,  thus  reducing  the  incidence  of 
preventable  blindness. 
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EDUCATION   OF   THE   VISUALLY  HANDICAPPED 
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1.  It  may  be  rightly  asserted  that  the  education  of  the 
visually  handicapped  is  not  at  all  a  problem  today  after 
about  a  couple  of  centuries  since  the  inception  of  the  first 
school  for  the  blind  in  Paris  by  Hauy.  Our  knowledge  of 
Science  and  Technology  has,  indeed,  added  a  new  chapter 
to  its  development  and  the  invention  of  several  electronic 
devices  like  Kurzreil  Reading  Machine,  Talking  Typewriter 
and  different  kinds  of  Sonic  Aids,  tends  to  make  up  for  the 
losses  resulting  from  the  visual  handicap  as  far  as  practicable, 
thereby  helping  visually  handicapped  individuals  in  the 
attainment  of  a  normal  social  hfe  and  in  the  exploration  of 
ne\\  horizons  in  the  field  of  kno\s ledge  and  learnmg.  Multi- 
farious plans  for  educating  visually  handicapped  children 
along  with  several  teaching  methods  have  been  experimented 
upon  and  introduced  by  educators  of  the  \'isually  handicapped 
to  make  the  clients  as  socially  and  economically  useful  as 
possible  alongside  theii  seeing  counterparts.  But  still  the 
last  ^vord  has  not  been  uttered  ;  it  cannot  be  perhaps,  as 
Education  professes  to  be  a  dynamic  process.  There  is  yet 
scope  for  research  and  investigation  into  the  techniques  of 
teaching  visually  handicapped  children,  still  a  wider  range 
for  improvement  ;  ^ve  are  to  get  at  a  still  better  way  to  teach 
Braille  writing,  to  improve  Braille  reading  speed  as  books  are 
one  of  the  most  powerful  media  of  knowledge  and  information, 
to  develop  mathematical  proficiency  and  scientific  skill  and 
zeal. 

2.  In  the  above  context,  it  would  be  my  earnest  and 
noble  venture  to  discuss  some  of  the  problems  relating  to  the 
Education  of  the  \isually  handicapped  and  to  point  to  their 
solution  and  improvement  in  possible  spheres.  In  the  next 
place,  as  the  assignment  here  offers  wide  and  varied  scope 
for  discussion  and  debate,  I  would  tend  to  restrict  my  discus- 
sion and  suggestions  mostly  to  India  in  the  context  of  the 
work  already  done  for  the  education  of  the  blind  in  general. 
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It  should  be  noted  that  I  would  include  only  the  BHnd  and 
Partially-seeing  children  in  the  group  of  visually  handicappc^d 
and  would  exclude  all  sorts  of  mental  and  physical  abnorma- 
lities other  than  the  visual  handicap.  As  it  is  not  a  psycholo- 
gical treatise,  I  would  not  dwell  upon  any  psychological 
maladies  and  maladjustments  here,  though  I  may  touch 
upon  the  psychological  implication  of  visual  loss,  so  far  as  it 
is  connected  with  the  educational  phenomena. 

3.  In  order  to  do  justice  to  this  honest  dissertation,  I 
deem  it  pertinent  to  start  with  defining  what  I  mean  by 
visually  handicapped,  including  the  two  types  referred  to 
above,  and  by  their  education. 


Prof.  P.  C.  Sengupta  presents  his  paper  on  'Education  of  the  Visually 
Handicapped.' 

L.  to  R.  :  Prof.  Sengupta,  Mrs.  Swaran  Ahuja,  Chairman  and  Mrs.  R.  S. 
Fazelbhoy,  Moderator. 

{a)  The  term  "handicap"  is  essentially  connected  with 
the  loss  of  ability.  Hence,  it  implies  some  degree  of 
disability  whatsoever.  It,  thus,  signifies  also  the 
kind  of  conditions  which  may  mark  a  handicapped 
individual  below  the  normal  standard  from  the 
standpoint  of  usual  attainments  on  the  part  of  the 
non-handicapped  beings. 
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(b)  Visual  Handicap  may  be  said  to  imply  the  loss  f»f 
vision  to  such  an  extent  as  would  not  permit  an 
individual  to  depend  upon  vision  for  any  degree  of 
precise  work. 

{c)  Though  etymologically  the  term  "blindness"  is 
absolutely  related  to  "the  total  absence  of  eye- 
sight", it  has  a  wider  application  when  connected 
with  the  activities  of  life.  Thus,  "Economically 
blind"  does  not  in  any  way  presuppose  total  absence 
of  eyesight,  rather,  it  imphes  the  loss  of  eyesight 
to  such  an  extent  as  would  not  allow  the  client 
to  earn  his  living  in  any  vision-dependent  way. 
In  other  words,  the  individual  in  question  has  to 
adopt  some  special  non-visual  way  for  earning  his 
livehhood.  There  is  a  tendency  at  present,  for 
defining  the  term  "bUnd"  in  the  context  of  visual 
acuity,  measured  according  to  Snellen's  chart  and 
thus,  an  individual  is  considered  "blind"  if  his  visual 
acuity  appears  to  be  not  more  than  6/60  in  the 
better  eye  even  after  all  possible  corrective  measures. 
But  to  me,  this  definition,  though  somewhat  scientific, 
is  a  bit  confusing.  It  is  better  to  connect  Blindness 
with  "visual  efficiency"  as  Mr.  Kenneth  Jernigaris 
thinks.  According  to  him,  he  who  cannot  use  his 
vision  efficiently  is  to  be  considered  blind  and  he 
who  can  use  his  vision  effectively  and  efficiently,  is 
to  be  considered  "seeing",  irrespective  of  the  degree 
of  vision. 

Coming  to  the  field  of  education,  I  would  consider 
those  "educationally  bhnd"  who  are  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  use  their  vision  properly  as  a  medium  of 
learning  and  so,  have  to  depend  upon  other  senses 
for  the  purpose.  In  other  words,  whose  education 
presupposes  special  methods  and  techniques  other 
than  those  required  by  the  visually  normal  indivi- 
duals. 

{d)  Similarly,  by  "partially  sighted"  individuals  I  would 
tend  to  imply  those  who  have  sufficient  degree  of 
vision  but  still  have  no  way  to  use  it  for  learning 
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through  visual  methods  tliat  arc  normally  used,  but 
their  visiou  is  useful  for  the  purpose,  if  normal 
methods  are  a  bit  adapted.  In  other  words,  partially 
sighted  individuals  use  their  vision  for  learning, 
but  in  a  special  and  adapted  way  as  opposed  to  the 
blind  whose  vision  is  absolutely  of  no  use  in  this 
respect.  Thus,  while  the  blind  would  read  and  write 
through  Braille  system,  a  system  which  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  sight,  the  partially  sighted  children 
use  large  prints,  a  system  which,  though  vision- 
dependent,  is  a  special  adaptation  from  the  normal 
print.  Besides,  in  order  to  use  their  vision  in  an 
effective  and  efficient  way  the  partially  sighted 
child  requires  special  optical  aids,  which  is  not  the 
case  with  the  visually  normal  beings. 

4.  Before  proceeding  to  discuss  what  I  mean  by  the 
"education  of  the  visually  handicapped",  I  think  it  would  be 
worthwhile  to  take  notice  of  the  educational  implication  of 
the  visual  handicap.  It  should  be  noted  in  this  connection 
that  most  of  our  learning  and  training  is  the  result  of  sugges- 
tion and  imitation,  and  vision  is  the  most  important  aid  in  this 
case.    It  is  asserted  that  "eye  is  the  most  significant  of  all  the 

sensory  organs  in  matters  of  education  A  child  learns 

to  walk  through  visual  imitation,  and  such  is  the  case 
with  his  habits  relating  to  the  use  of  toilet,  table  manners, 
choice  of  dress,  fashions  and  so  on." — (A.  G.  Stones,  "An 
introduction  to  Education").  Hence  the  loss  of  vision  or 
visual  discrepancy  of  any  type  affects  the  whole  Hfe  of  an 
individual  in  a  rather  dangerous  way.  It  restricts  one's 
mobiUty,  it  restricts  one's  field  of  communication,  it  lowers 
one's  informational  level  and  what  not  !  And  all  these  possess 
a  pernicious  effect  upon  the  growth  and  development  of  one's 
personality  as  a  social  being. 

However,  all  this  boils  down  to  the  significant  fact  that  a 
visual  handicap  as  such  bears  a  tremendous  effect  upon  an 
individual's  education,  as  it  is  an  integral  process  through 
which  the  personality  of  a  child  gets  the  opportunity  to  deve- 
lop systematically.  Without  going  into  so  much  detail,  it 
may  be  stated  that  the  visual  handicap  professes  to  change 
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the  whole  educational  pattern  in  the  case  of  a  pupil.  Need- 
less to  say,  special  methods  and  techniques  are  required  to 
educate  a  visually  handicapped  child,  be  he  partially  sighted 
or  blind. 

Whatever  may  be  the  fact,  the  educational  implications 
of  visual  handicap  may  be  estimated  as  follows  : 

Educational  retardation  in  general  due  to  : 

{a)  Low  or  restricted  sensory  input  as  a  result  of  the  loss 
of  or  impairment  in  vision,  affecting  an  individual's 
behaviour  and  pattern  of  response  to  the  world 
around  him  ; 

{b)  Low  informational  level  as  vision  is  one  of  rhe  most 
important  channels  of  information  which  here  is 
absent  or  hmited  in  the  client  ; 

{c)  Poor  imitation,  which  is  one  of  the  significant  bases 
of  learning,  and  as  suchj  this  fact  results  in 

{d)   The  delayed  process  of  learning  ; 

{e)  Lack  in  the  geographical  senses  of  direction,  dis- 
tance and^pace  ; 

(/)  Crippled  communication  since  vision  appears  to 
be  the  only  extensive  way  of  establishing  indirect 
communication  with  the  world  around  us.  L  say 
"indirect  way  of  communication"  with  a  view  to 
distinguishing  it  fiom  touch  which  is  the  direct  way 
of  communication. 

{g)  Lack  of  sufficient  idea  of  the  circumstantial  world, 
resulting  in 

(A)  Lack  in  the  development  of  normal  vocabulary 
giving  rise  to 

(f)   Verbalism  as  an  offshoot  ; 

(j)  Lack  of  proper  mobility,  restricting  the  field  of 
exploration,  crippling  the  scope  of  learning  ; 
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(/.)    Development   ol    several    mental    complexes,  like 
inferiority  complex,   exhibitionism,  sedentariness 
and  so  on,  hindering  the  easy  process  of  learning 
to  the  greatest  extent. 
(/)    Social  retardation,  resulting  from  the  above  facts. 
According  to  the  Maxfield-Fjeld  Adaptation  of  the 
Vineland  Social  Maturation  Scale,  it  is  ascertained 
that  visually  handicapped  children,  especially  those 
coming  within  the  group  of  the  blind,  are  socially 
retarded  by  3  to  5  years  from  their  sighted  counter- 
parts of  the  same  age  group. 
5.    Now  we  are  in  a  position  to  say  what  would  be  the 
meaning  of  the  Education  of  the  Visually  Handicapped.  In 
fact,  I  do  beheve  that,  while  determining  the  aim  of  educating 
the  visually  handicapped,  we  must  take  note  of  the  imphca- 
tions  of  the  loss  of  or  impairment  in  vision  referred  to  above. 
Several  educators  tend  to  define  "education"  in  several  ways. 
It  is  said  that  education  is  the  manifestation  of  "perfection" 
already  within  man.    We  cannot  unmake  what  is  already 
made.    As  such,  the  primary  function  of  the  educator  is  to 
help  his  pupil  manifest  his  latent  talent  ;  addition  of  any  kind 
of  basic  quaHty  from  outside  is  not  possible.    This  theory  of 
the  Biological  Determinism  also  presupposes  the  existence 
of  at  least  some  degree  of  potentiality  in  every  human  being 
and  pleads  that  education  should  be  synchronised  with  the 
demands   of  an   individual.    "Nature    does    not  deprive 
anybody"  is  the  catchword  of  the  Biological  Determirusts  and, 
no  doubt,    this  idea  not  only  inspired  the  development  of 
Intelligence  and  Skill  Tests,  but  also  argued  in  favour  of  the 
development  of  the  Special  Education  in  case  of  individuals 
with  special  needs.      Hence  we  find  the  development  of 
interest  in  the  Handicapped  during  the  last  century  specially 
in  the  field  of  Education.    However,  the  whole  idea  of  educa- 
tion as  suggested  by  this  theory  may  be  said  to  consist  in  the 
statement  of  Dr.  Morison,  "education  should  aim  at  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  latent  qualities  of  an  individual  with  which 

he  is  born  Vitally,  mentally,  emotionally,  spiritually 

and  physically".    (Teacher  and  The  Taught). 

Education  is  "adjustment",  physical,  psychological  and 
environmental— Education  is  the  preparation  for  'future  liv- 
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ina'-Educdtion  builds "character"-Educalion  leads  to  com- 
nlete  living"— these  and  a  thousand  other  definitions  of  Lduca- 
tion  have  been  forwarded  by  the  educational  philosophers. 
These  ate  tiite,  but  true  in  so  far  as  they  point  to  the  ultimate 
aims  of  education,  and  are  also  applicable  to  the  education 
of  the  visually  handicapped.  .  , 

But  the  educators  of  the  visually  handicapped  forwarded 
the  definition  of  Education  as  appHed  to  their  clients  in  a 
ather  queer  way.  I  would  say  "queer",  as  I  do  .ot  find  any 
relson  why  the  Aims  of  Education  applied  to  the  "seeing 
cannot  be' applied  in  respect  of  the  visually  handicapped 
depending,  of  course,  upon  the  degree  of  importance  so  f. 
asTe  "p  oximate"  and  "ultimate"  aims  are  concerned^  I 
do  not  suppose  that  "special  education"  would  be  allowed  to 
Z^y  any  "special"  aim,  detached  from  the  general  view, 
thouglttt  takef  for  gianted  that  "special"  methods  and  tech- 
ninnes  are  necessary  to  impart  education  to  the  handicapped 
pupi  s      I  rSy  refer  to  Prof  Henri's  remark  in  this  connec- 
don  that  "spedal  education"  means  "such  type  of  education 
Xrcannot  be  conducted  in  ordinary  schools  m  ordinary 
ways-which  calls  for  the  use  of  special  too  s  and  eqmp- 
Tent-but  with  the  same  objective  as  that  implied  in  the  term 
Fdaration  in  general".    Thus  the  idea  of  Hauy  that  the  blind 
shtldTedu'clted  by  methods  as  similar  as  possib  e  -  th^^^ 
.^A  wUV.  the  seeinff,  appears  to  be  unsound,  because  me 
."me  »"S.Zd=  tor  rfu.aS.g  .he.ee.ng 

considered  the  paramount  aims  in  education  of  the  blind  o 
be  improvement  in  knowledge        virtue  and 

for  selLpport".  .  ("^-^^^^^^^^^^^ 

character  and  services  of  Dr.  b       «o^f  ^ 

AuB-ust  1876).    While  knowledge  and    virtue    appear  to  dc 

oLge  L.  Smead,  in  his  essay  "Oral  Instructton,  the  chief 
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Reliance  in  InsiiUidons  for  the  Blind",  AAIB  Proceedings, 
1874,  states  that  the  education  of  the  blind  should  aim  at 
giving  "that  knowledge  and  mental  culture  which  will  best 
fit  the  person  for  life  in  all  its  phases".  It  is  implied 
here  that  Smead  emphasises  on  the  cultural  and  aesthetic 
makeup  of  a  blind  individual,  which  is  no  less  important  in 
the  context  of  making  a  visually  handicapped  socialised. 
But  we  shall  expend  our  earnest  endeavour  to  prepare  a  visu- 
ally handicapped  child  for  "complete  living",  which  signifies 
"to  be  as  useful  as  possible  in  the  context  of  society  in  which 
he  lives". 

I  conclude  here  from  all  that  has  been  said  above  that 
the  education  of  the  visually  handicapped  should  aim  at 
bnnging  a  child  up  to  normalcy  as  far  as  practicable.  In 
other  words,  the  efforts  of  the  educators  of  the  visually  handi- 
capped should  concentrate  on  the  fact  that  these  clients  should 
be  brought  to  enjoy  Hfe  in  the  same  way  as  their  sighted 
counterparts  as  far  as  possible.  They  should  try  to  achieve 
the  normal  standard  in  their  own  way  to  be  integrated  in  and 
contributing  to  the  society  in  which  they  live.  Thus,  "socia- 
Hsation"  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  major  aims  in  educat- 
ing the  visually  handicapped— "Socialisation"  in  the  truest 
and  broadest  sense  of  the  term. 

In  a  word,  the  education  of  the  visually  handicapped 
should  mean  to  make  a  cHent  vitally,  physically,  mentally, 
emotionally,  spiritually  and  culturally  developed  so  that  he 
gams  a  balanced  personality  to  be  socialised  and  self-support- 
ing, in  spite  of  visual  impairment. 

6.  From  the  days  of  the  Oregon  Plan  till  the  time  of 
Community  Residence  and  "Live-in"  programme,  multifari- 
ous plans  and  programmes  have  been  installed  by  the  organisa- 
tions for  the  bhnd  and  the  visually  handicapped  to  achieve  the 
goals  mentioned  above.  The  world,  as  whole,  is  moving 
towards  mtegration,  and  in  some  countries,  the  visually  handi- 
capped children  are  compelled  to  attend  regular  schools 
if  they  are  found  otherwise  normal.  Several  institutions  are 
now  preparing  programmes  for  the  low-functioning  or  dis- 
abled visually  handicapped  children  though  at  one  time,  these 
institutions  ventured  to  contribute  to  the  development  of  the 
education   of  the  visually  handicapped  to  the  maximum 
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extent.    Not  to  speak  of  the  other  countries,  we  are  experienc- 
ing a  tremendous  note  of  change  here  in  India  also.  The 
Government  of  India  has  come  forward  to  uplift  the  standard 
of  education  of  the  visually  handicapped  through  different 
programmes.    "Integration"  as  such,  is  now  our  national 
policy     The  introduction  of  Braille  Press  on  regional  basis 
tends  to  solve  the  problem  relating  to  the  availabihry  of 
textbooks;  Teachers'  Training  Programme  has  been  installed 
in  different  regions  to  produce  qualified  teachers  with  a  view 
to  raising  the  standard  of  teaching  the  visually  handicapped  ; 
the  basic  BraUle  apphances  are  now  manufactured  m  our 
country  to  meet  the  want  of  equipment  ;  Training  centres  for 
the  mobihty  instructors  have  been  started  and  scholarships 
are  awarded  to  the  deserving  visually  handicapped  students 
and  trainees  in  various  fields  to  offer  incentive  for  learmng— 
to  mention  just  a  few  of  the  manifold  and  multifarious  measures 
adopted   by   our    Government   in   respect   of  education. 
As  it  is  evident,    I  am  concerned  with  the  education  ot  the 
visually  handicapped  and  so  I  prefer  to  be  more  prec-se  in 
this  field  than  in  other  fields  like  the  prevention  of  blindness 
creating  employment  situations  for  the  visually  handicapped 
and  such  other  ones,  where  the  contribution  of  our  Govern- 
ment appears  to  be  remarkably  dynamic.    I  mast  also  reter 
to  the  activities  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Blind 
whose  contribution  in  the  field  of  both  education  and  rehabili- 
tation  is   undeniably   immense.    Introduction   of  nursery 
education  for  the  bhnd  and  the  efi'ective  services  rendered  by 
its  Talking  Book  Studio  are  two  of  its  many  unique  projects. 
Recently,  the  Association  has  started  a  Research  Programme 
to  conduct  researches  and  investigations  into  the  teaching 
and  other  needs  and  techniques  in  connection  with  the 
education  of  the  bhnd  and  the  work  here  is  reported  to  progress 
steadily.    Several  institutions    also   venture   to   fulfil  the 
aim  in  the  education  of  the  visually  handicapped,  and  the  one 
for  the  partially  seeing  run  by  the  Government  of  India,  is 
unique  of  its  kind  in  our  country.  .      ,      r  u 

7  Though  "integiation"  is  our  national  pohcy,  the 
schools  and  institutions  in  our  country  still  follow  segregation 
in  most  cases.  From  my  experience  I  lamentably  note  that 
the  schools  arc  mostly  sufi^ering  from  lack  of  enthusiasm  and 
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interest.    TJic  teachers  are  reluctant  to  adopt  any  modern 
or  scientific  methods  of  teaching  due  to  various  reasons, 
mentioned  later  on  in  this  assignment.    In  most  cases,  the 
Heads  or  the  Authority  of  the  institutions  appear  to  be  silffer- 
ing  from    typhlofilic  or  authoritarian  outlook,  essentially 
hampering  the  progress  of  the  education  and  rehabilitation 
of  the  visually  handicapped.    Though  the  Government  of 
India  arranges  a  supply  of  braille  textbooks  at  a  subsidised 
rate,  it  is  curious  to  note  that  many  schools  do  not  care  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  and  as  a  result,  class- 
teaching  has  been  reduced  to  a  farce  there.    I  also  noticed 
that    the  teachers  in  many  schools  for  the  blind  are  not 
aware  of  the  special  technique  and  methods  of  teaching  the 
blind,  nor  do  they  care  to  be  trained  by  the  Teachers'  Train- 
ing Centres  of  our  country.      In  other  cases,  the  trained 
teachers  with  foreign  diplomas  are  not  found  to  use  their  train- 
mg  and  knowledge  for  the  development  of  the  education 
in  their  own  schools  even— this  is,  no  doubt,  maximum  natio- 
nal wastage.    In  many  cases,    the  Heads  are  found  to  be 
callously  complacent,  always  talking  of  their  financial  loss 
without  caring  for  the  uplift  of  the  standard  of  their  institutions' 
I  also  experienced  that  in  some  cases  the  whole  issue  suffers 
from  the  wrong  selection  of  persons  for  the  purpose.  Last 
year,  I  visited  some  institutions  in  North  India,  the  heads  and 
teachers  of  which  do  not  have  any  idea  of  what  is  going  on  in 
other  parts  of  our  country  in  the  same  field  as  in  which  they 
are  working.    This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  there  are  not  yet 
any  standard  professional  journals  in  our  country  which  may 
render  information  to  the  interested  persons  about  the  work 
being  done  for  the  visually  handicapped.  Recently,  of  course, 
the  National  Association  of  the  Instructors  of  the  Bhnd,  India,' 
has  started  publishing  such  a  journal  under  the  title  "Educator 
of  the  Blind",  which  is  yet  to  secure  its  firm  position  with 
massive  support  of  the  workers  of  the  blind.     Lack  of  proper 
relationship  between  the  parents  of  the  visually  handicapped 
and  the  authority  of  the  schools  also  hinders  the  harmonious 
development  and  the  progress  of  education  programmes. 
in  a  tew  cases,  the  curriculum  is  not  found  to  be  suitably 
constructed  as  a  result  of  which  the  clients  become  apathetic 
to  the  course.    Still  many  schools  for  the  blind  follow  their  own 
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syllabus,  quite  dillerent  from  that  of  the  schools  for  ihc 
sighted  children— a  fact  that  is  absolutely  harmful  for  socia- 
lisktion  and  integration  on  the  part  of  the  visually  handicapped 
pupils. 

These  and  a  thousand  other  factors  tend  to  reduce  all 
the  best  efforts  of  the  Governmtnt  of  India  lo  uphfi  the  stan- 
dard and  quality  of  the  education  of  the  visually  handicapped, 
to  a  magnificeni  cipher.  In  the  following  sections  I  venture 
to  forward  some  suggestions  for  improvements  in  connection 
with  the  education  of  the  visually  handicapped,  especially 
in  the  light  of  what  I  do  feel. 

Suggestions  for  improvements 

8.    Learning  readiness  :    In  most  cases,   the  educa- 
tion of  a  visually  handicapped  child  suffers  from  lack  of  readi- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  chent.    It  is  well  believed  that 
the  client  should  be  sufficiently  ready  to  receive  the  instruc- 
tions from  the  teacher,  else  the  purpose  of  instruction  would 
go  astray.    The  child  must  be,  in  other  words,  mentally, 
physically  and  emotionally  fit  for  learning.    What  is  the  use 
of  sowing  if  the  soil  is  not  prepared  ?    But  in  this  case  the 
role  of  parents  and  the  family  as  a  whole  is  of  utmost  import- 
ance.   The  parents  do  feel  puzzled  with  their  visually  handi- 
capped child,  in  whom  they  lose  all  hopes,  whom  they  begin 
to  consider  as  economically  a  permanent  liability.  They 
also  do  not  find  any  reason  why  they  should  allow  their  blind 
child  to  move  around  while  he  is  subject  to  frequent  acci- 
dents 1    The  parents  as  such  develop  either  negative  or  over- 
protective  tendency  towards  their  visually  handicapped  child. 
The  result  is  severe— the  child  in  question  becomes  mentally 
and  emotionally  anbalanced  and  sedentary  as  he  is  not  allowed 
to  have  free  intercourse  with  his  sighted  or  similar  counter- 
parts •    physically,  he  remains  immature  and  undeveloped 
as  he  is  not  allowed  to  have  free  play  of  his  body  and  limbs. 
As  the  parents  do  not  care  for  their  education,  such  children 
come  to  school  rather  late  and  the  school  has  to  start  the 
process  of  actually  rebuilding   their   personahry.    This  is 
indeed  a  serious  curse  in  the  field  of  the  education  ol  the  visual- 
ly handicapped  children,  delaying  the  whole  process  and 
hampering  the  total  progress.    Furthermore,  when  the  child 
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enters  the  school  at  a  Jatc  ago,  spending  his  gieen  years  with 
his  parents,  without  any  training  whatsoever,  it  becomes  a 
very  difficult  task  on  the  part  of  the  school  to  set  him  on  the 
right  track. 

It  is,  therefore,  desirable  thai  there  should  be  some  syste- 
matic programme  for  parental  education.  They  should  be 
made  aware  of  the  special  needs  of  their  child  and  should  be 
taught  to  consider  him  first  as  a  "child"  and  then  his  "handi- 
cap". They  should  be  properly  instructed  to  take  the  pheno- 
menon of  handicap  with  their  child  as  an  accident  and  not  as 
a  curse,  so  that  their  attitude  may  be  bold  towards  the  handi- 
cap of  their  child.  They  should  also  have  some  idea  of  how 
to  impart  formal  and  basic  training  to  their  blind  child  who 
cannot  imitate  by  using  vision.  Thus  the  habit  of  using  the 
toilet  properly  and  that  of  eating,  along  with  correct  gestures 
and  postures  should  be  taught  to  their  client  patiently  by 
allowing  them  to  touch  in  possible  cases. 

However,  this  sort  of  parental  education  has  been  orga- 
nised in  different  parts  of  the  world,  with  the  help  of  social 
workers.  This  is  a  must,  if  we  desire  to  have  better  results 
from  the  school  education.  We  must  not  forget  that  "cha- 
nty begins  at  home",  this  is  more  true  in  relation  to  the 
visually  handicapped  children. 

9.  Admission  criteria  :  In  order  to  impart  education 
to  the  children  in  a  satisfactory  way,  I  do  feel  that  there  should 
be  a  standard  type  of  admission  form,  which  will  include  the 
detailed  information  about  the  cUent.  At  present  the  general 
practice  is  to  enquire  about  the  particulars  of  the  family 
together  with  the  description  of  the  handicap  of  the  child. 
But  I  do  not  feel  this  alright  and  perfect.  The  admission  form 
should  be  made  to  include  also  the  detailed  description  of  the 
residual  sensory  skills— as  for  example,  if  the  client  has  got 
any  auditory  loss  or  loss  in  smeUing  or  taste  or  touch  ;  if  the 
candidate  has  got  any  other  physical  handicap  and  so  on. 
The  parents  should  also  declare  in  the  admission  form 
il  they  have  noticed  any  kind  of  abnormal  behavioural  res- 
ponses m  their  child— like  exhibitionism,  verbalism,  manne- 
risms or  inferiority  complex;  the  nature  of  diet  their  child 
used  to  take  at  home,  his  hobby,  the  description  of  his  friends 
—and  such  other  relevant  information.    There  is  no  denying 
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the  fact  that  if  the  school  authority  becomes  aware  of  all  this 
from  the  very  beginning,  it  would  be  easier  to  channelise  the 
client  into  the  proper  direction  for  proper  education  without 
losing  time.  The  teacher  will  also  be  able  to  take  care  of 
his  pupils  according  to  their  special  needs  if  he  is  aware  of  the 
deficiencies  in  his  clients. 

The  school  should  try  to  stick  to  the  principle  of  homo- 
genity  in  matters  of  selecting  the  clients.  Intermingling  of 
different  category  and  degree  of  handicap  would  surely  spoil 
the  whole  issue.  This  is  also  true  in  respect  of  both  physical 
and  mental  age. 

10.    Plan    for    educating    the   visually   handicapped  : 
Though  the  modern  trend  is  towards  integrated  or  open 
education,  still  it  remains  dcubtful  whether  the  integrational 
or  segregational  plan  would  suit  the  purpose  of  educating  the 
visually  handicapped  children  better.    In  our  country,  open 
education  or  the  integrational  pattern  appears  to  be  congenial 
from  the  economic  standpoint  mainly.    But  then,  this  would 
require  a  lot  of  extra  arrangements  to  satisfy  the  special  needs 
of  handicapped  pupils.    It  is  a  truism  that  the  open  educa- 
tional programme  offers  better  scope  for  socialisation  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils.    As  they  are  always  experiencing  the  com- 
petitiveness of  the  seeing  world,  it  is  suggested,  they  often 
become  free  from  almost  all  sorts  of  complexes  usually  asso- 
ciated with  visual  impairment.    It  also  allows  them  to  par- 
ticipate in  family  life  and  become  free  from  the  phantasma- 
goric world.    Still  the  school  concerned  has  to  provide  for  a 
Resource  room  and  Resource  teacher  which  is  uneconomical 
in  our  country.    Segregation,  on  the  other  hand    bears  the 
fruits  of  Salepoism  and  Isolation  in  most  cases  though  the 
client  appears  to  feel  easy  among  similar  counterparts.    It  is 
said  that  it  induces  self-confidence  in  the  clients.    I  am  not 
here  to  forward  arguments  for  and  against  the  respective 
plans  at  the  cost  of  time  and  space  ;  but  I  venture  to  suggest 
the  combination  of  both  the  plans  to  get  better  results.  I 
think  special  schools  would  be  of  great  help  during  the  years 
of  elementary  education,  when  the  child  would  learn  to  adjust 
himself  to  his  handicap,  together  with  all  the  special  ways 
and  means  for  fighting  out  the  evils  of  visual  handicap.  When 
he  is  read)  with  all  his  "weapons",  he  would  surely  join  the 
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open  education  programme,  particularly  from  the  secondary 
level.  The  Ramakrishna  Mission  Blind  Boys'  Academy  at 
Narendrapur,  West  Bengal,  has  experimented  upon  this 
programme  and  got  positive  results. 

11.  Curriculum  :  The  schools  for  the  visually  handi- 
capped appear  to  me  most  complacent  and  careless  in  this 
sphere.  In  almost  all  schools,  there  are  three  traditional 
trends — general  academic  education  upto  a  certain  level, 
music  and  the  traditional  type  of  handicrafts,  like  chair-cam  rig, 
basketry  and  other  type  of  bamboo  works.  In  some  institutions, 
particularly  in  those  of  the  southern  and  western  parts  of 
India,  weaving  has  been  introduced,  mostly  on  the  production 
basis,  while  the  training  enjoys  somewhat  secondary  import- 
ance. The  introduction  of  light  engineering  training  in  some 
institutions  is  a  recent  addition  but  in  every  case  this  is  meant 
for  the  adult  visually  handicapped  individuals  and  so  enjoys 
a  different  significance  as  rehabilitational  preparation.  Si- 
milar is  the  case  with  agricultural  training  which  has  been 
introduced  by  the  Blind  Boys'  Academy  under  the  auspices  of 
Ramakrishna  Mission  Ashram  at  Narendrapur,  West  Bengal. 

But  while  talking  of  curriculum,  we  definitely  mean  that 
which  is  purposed  for  the  school-aged  children.  The  first 
question  th^t  comes  to  our  miud  is  evidently  that  connected 
with  the  necessity  of  continuing  traditional  crafts  and  music 
as  part  of  school  curricular  programmes.  The  training  of 
this  kind  is  essential  for  several  reasons.  Firstly,  both  music 
and  handicraft  are  connected  with  aesthetic  enjoyment, 
which  comes  rarely  in  the  life  of  the  bfind.  Handicrafts 
particularly,  serve  ^s  substitutes  for  visual  representation  of 
Art,  like  painting.  This  is  the  tactile  representation  of  a 
blind  child's  mind  ;  at  least,  the  teacher  should  look  at  it 
from  this  angle.  Secondly,  handicrafts  satisfy  the  urge  for 
creation.  Thirdly,  both  music  and  handicratt  have  a  kind  of 
recreational  value  to  the  visually  handicapped  child.  Fourth- 
ly, these  are  valuable  also  from  the  stand-point  of  occupational 
therapy.  They  induce  physical  exercise,  help  the  develop- 
ment of  tactile  power,  finger  dexterity  and  co-ordinated  mo- 
vement of  diff'erent  parts  of  rhe  body.  No  doubt,  this  has  a 
positive  effect  on  the  general  academic  training,  and  especially 
in  respect  of  Braille  reading  and  writing.    Several  educators 
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of  the  visually  handicapped  think  that  these  two  should  be 
allowed  to  form  an  integral  part  of  the  school  curriculum. 
Some  of  them  even  believe  that  the  client  should  learn  at 
least  how  to  pla>  an  instrument,  if  not  vocal  music.  To 
ihem,  musical  instruments  are  more  effective  than  vocal 
music  so  far  as  therapeutic  significance  is  concerned.  Un- 
fortuDately,  in  many  institutions  these  two  are  introduced 
from  the  standpoint  of  their  rehabilitational  value,  which 
is  not  a  practical  one  at  present.  As  a  resuU  these,  parti- 
cularly the  handicrafts,  become  unpopular  with  the  clients. 
The  authority,  as  such,  should  change  its  outlook  and  should 
try  to  make  these  popular  and  interesting  to  the  students. 

12.    Principles  for  constructing  the  Curriculum:  We 
should  remember  that  School  is  the  focal  point  of  information 
to  the  visually  handicapped  children,  and  so  the  authority 
should  try  to  impregnate  the  students  with  as  much  informa- 
tion as  possible.  Moreover,  as  education  aims  at  preparing  the 
pupils  for  complete  living,  the  school  should  endeavour  to 
form  such  a  curricular  programme  as  would  enable  the  clients 
to  achieve  this  goal  through  education.    However,  tht  curri- 
culum should  aim  at  the  satisfaction  of  the  special  needs  of 
the  visually  handicapped  together  with  all  their  curiosity. 
Prof.  A.  G.  Stones  trifurcates  a  child's  curiosity  into  Scientific, 
Technical  and  Cultural.    He  suggests  that  the  curriculum  of 
a  school  should  include  such  activities  as  would  satisfy  all  these 
three  kinds  of  curiosity.    Education  also  implies  all-round 
development,  vitally,  physically,  mentally,  emotionally  and 
spiritually.    Hence  tte  curriculum  should  provide  opportunity 
for  this  sort  of  balanced  and  harmonious  development  in  the 
clients.    But  there  are  few  schools  foi  the  blind  which  are 
ornamented  with  such  a  curriculum.    Lack  of  space,  and 
funds  do  not  permit  them  to  introduce  an  effective  curricular 
programme,  even  if  the  authorities  of  the  schools  appear  to 
be  amply  interested  in  the  conducting  of  education  systema- 
tically and  scientifically.    The  Governments  of  the  States 
and  the  Central  Government  should  come  forward  in  this 
matter. 

13.  I  also  noticed  that  in  most  schools  for  the  visually 
handicapped  the  Heads  or  the  policy  formtilating  bodies  are 
not  aware  of  the  needs  of  the  jnipils.    In  such  cases,  bctter- 
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meut  is  not  possible.  It  is  required,  thercfon^,  that  tlio  hvuds 
and  at  least  two  members  of  the  managing  or  poli(  y  formulat- 
ing body  should  be  trained  personnel  in  respect  of  the  special 
needs  cf  children  withcut  sight  or  with  impaired  vision.  Sheer 
philanthiopic  zeal  is  not  enough  in  this  field,  however.  In 
some  cases,  again,  several  people  have  come  forward  to  do 
good  to  the  visually  handicapped  simply  to  fetch  money 
from  the  public.  It  is  nothing  more  than  a  piece  of  business 
to  them.  If  the  number  of  such  persons  does  not  decrease, 
the  education  cf  the  visually  handicapped  would  never  receive 
any  improvement.  The  Governments  concerned  should 
see  to  it  and  should  promulgate  such  laws  as  would  not  allow 
such  persons  to  start  any  school  for  the  blind.  The  Guvern- 
ment  should  make  registration  of  every  institution  for  the 
visually  handicapped  compulsory,  and  the  registration  should 
be  given  after  proper  investigation  into  the  plan  for  Curri- 
culum and  staffing  pattern.  As  stated  bv  Prof.  Taylor, 
"it  is  better  to  have  one  good  school  than  the  mushroom 
growth  of  the  worthless  schools." 

14.  Development  of  communication  channel  :  As 
mentioned  earlier,  one  of  the  major  imphcations  of  visual 
handicap  is  restricted  communication.  A  blind  child  does 
not  have  any  channel  for  erecting  communication  with  the 
sighted  world,  since  he  cannot  master  in  any  way  the  visual 
medium  of  reading  and  writing.  In  the  case  of  the  educa- 
tional blind,  the  solution  hes  in  the  braille  system  of  read- 
ing and  writing,  which  is  entirely  a  tactile  medium.  For  the 
partially  seeing,  large  and  clearly  legible  print  is  the  only 
way.  Bat  in  both  the  cases,  there  is  still  no  scientific  way  of 
teaching  the  medium  or  of  making  the  clients  well  versed 
with  the  systems  so  that  they  may  write  and  read  in  their 
respective  medium  fairly  rapidly.  It  shotdd  be  noted, 
however,  that  in  order  to  make  brailk  a  communicaticnal 
channel  bet^veen  the  seeing  and  the  blind,  the  former  should 
learn  braille,  or  else,  the  blind  should  be  taught  to  use  type- 
writers. No  doubt,  as  the  world  is  a  world  with  the  seeing 
forming  a  majority,  the  second  alternative  is  preferable. 
Thus  it  boils  down  to  the  fact  that  the  blind  should  be  taught 
braille  for  their  own  purpose  and  typewriting  for  communica- 
ting their  ideas  to  the  seeing.    Unfortunately,  this  fact  is 
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ignored  in  the  curriculum  of  every  school  for  the  blind  in 
India,  though  the  authorities  know  the  efficacy  underlying 
the  theory.  The  education  cf  the  partially  seeing  still  enjoys 
its  cradle  in  our  country,  and  we  believe  it  would  grow  up 
with  all  modern  ideas  in  the  days  to  come.  It  is,  however, 
desirable  that  the  curriculum  of  a  school  for  the  blind  should 
include  the  teaching  of  typewriting  along  with  braille. 

15.  Teaching  of  braille  :  A  let  of  improvement  is  required 
in  this  field.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  though  braille  is  an 
important  phenomenon  in  the  educational  life  of  a  blind 
child,  there  is  no  systematic  way  of  teaching  it  to  the  clients. 
We  are  not  sure  about  the  objective  behind  the  teaching  of 
Braille,  I  suppose.  It  is  most  ridiculous  that  in  many  schools, 
braille  is  considered  as  a  different  and  independent  subject, 
which  should  not  be  the  case.  I  found  in  most  schools, 
separate  periods  were  scheduled  for  braille  teaching  under 
the  caption  in  the  time-table  "braille  class";  examinations 
in  braille  were  taken  when  I  visited  some  pioneering  institu- 
tions. In  air  these  institutions  the  pupils  were  allowed  to 
write  their  answer  script  in  braille.  I  did  not  find  any  reason 
why  proficiency  in  braille  could  not  be  estimated  Irom  their 
braille  answer  scripts.  Counting  braille  as  ^n  independent 
subject  engenders  a  sort  of  apathy  towards  braille  in  the 
clients,  as  it  forms  an  additional  bi^rden  or  task  upon  them. 
On  the  contrary,  braille  should  be  considered  as  an  integral 
part  of  language  since  it  is  the  tactile  representation  of  il, 
just  as  inkwriting  is  the  visual  representation  of  the  same. 
In  other  wcrds,  Bharati  braille  would  be  associated  with  the 
respective  vernacular  of  the  pupil  and  should  be  taught 
along  with  it,  and  so  should  be  the  case  with  the  English 
braille.  The  braille  classes  wm\ld  be  termed  "reading  and 
writing  classes"  as  is  the  case  with  seeing  children.  If  there 
is  any  examination  in  braille,  it  should  be  the  exam  in  English 
reading  and  writing  or  Hindi  reading  and  writing  and  so 
on.  This  would  definitely  show  the  children  the  relation 
between  the  oral  and  tactile  language. 

16.  As  a  lecturer  of  the  Training  Centre  for  the  Teachers' 
of  the  Visually  Handicapped,  I  have  come  to  experience  a 
peculiar  type  of  trouble  when  I  ask  the  teacher-trainee  to 
prepare  a  lesson  plan  for  braille  teaching.    There  is,  indeed, 
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no  traditioMal  method  of  teaching  braille.  While  teaching 
other  subjects,  we  tend  to  follow  the  Herbcrtian  steps  that 
closely  represent  the  Heuristic  method  cf  teaching.  I  deem 
it  not  suitable  for  teaching  of  biaillc.  The  teachers  are  to 
find  and  frame  some  effective  lesson  plan  by  themselves  in 
this  respect,  otherwise  proficiency  in  braille  will  not  develop. 
The  traditional  way  of  teaching  braille  writing  as  soon  as 
a  child  enters  the  school,  has  proved  itself  ineffective. 

17.  Now  the  question  remains,  how  to  introduce 
braille  then  ?  In  order  to  do  that,  I  like  to  suggest  the  fol- 
lowing points  to  be  remembered  by  the  teacher  concerned: 

(A)  The  teacher  should  test  the  reading  readiness  before 
he  actually  introduces  braille  ; 

(B)  Braille  reading  symbols  should  be  introduced  first 
and  then  the  written  ones  ; 

(C)  Before  introducing  braille  to  the  client,  the  teacher 
should  test  his  skills  in  the  following  areas  :  tactile 
ability,  sense  of  direction,  sense  of  distance  and  space 
movement  of  the  hands,  fingers  and  other  parts  of 
his  body  and  level  of  vocabulary.  To  the  teacher  of 
braille,  these  requirements  for  braille  learning  are 
surely  well  known. 

Through  several  plans  the  teacher  may  estimate  the 
client  in  the  above  areas,  but  the  process  would  always  pro- 
ceed from  the  gross  to  the  finer.  When  the  client  appears 
ready  in  all  these  fields,  the  teacher  should  introduce  the 
reading  symbols  :  first,  the  letters  using  the  lefthand  dots, 
then  the  ones  using  both  left-hand  and  right-hand  dots  and 
lastly,  the  letters  using  angular  dots,  like  "O",  "I",  "E", 
"N",  and  similar  others.  It  is  not  preferable  that  die  client 
should  learn  braille  with  the  help  of  the  dot-numbers,  in  which 
case  there  is  a  tendency  to  memorise  the  formation  of  the 
letters  rather  than  to  be  acquainted  with  the  symbols  them- 
selves. This  would  affect  the  pupil's  reading  to  the  greatest 
extent. 

While  introducing  braille  slaies,  representing  reversed 
position  of  the  reading  symbols,  the  teacher  should  ask  the 
client  to  remember  that  Dots  1-2-3  or  'A'  and  'B'  always  form 
the  beginning  of  the  line,  it  matters  little  whether  the  line 
begins  from  the  left-hand  side  or  otherwise. 
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As  is  the  case  with  the  seeing  children,  the  braille  symbols 
or  the  written  and  reading  symbols  should  always  be  associated 
with  the  sound  and  the  object,  to  make  the  symbol  meaning- 
ful to  the  child.  This  fact  is  ignored  by  many  teachers  and 
as  such  the  braille  reading  and  writmg  becomes  abstract 
and  uninteresting  to  the  students.  The  teachei  should  select 
such  words  as  would  be  found  within  the  easy  reach  of  the 
blind  so  far  as  the  objective  representation  is  concerned. 
It  is  here  pleaded  that  the  braille  should  be  introduced  in 
association  with  the  concept  formation  aids  and  models. 

17.  Introducing  Contractions  :  The  educators  of  the 
blind  are  not  unanimous  as  to  when  the  contractions  are  to  be 
introduced  to  the  children.  Some  suggest  that  the  children 
should  start  by  learning  Grade  1  or  uncontracted  braille. 
They  think  that  if  tne  contractions  are  introduced  from  the 
beginrang,  there  may  develop  spelling  discrepancy  among 
the  children,  who  would  learn  a  word  by  symbol  and  not 
by  letters.  Therefore,  according  lo  them,  the  contractions 
should  be  introduced  to  a  child,  when  he  has  sufficient 
knowledge  of  spelling.  This  theory  is  rejected  by  a  few 
moderners,  who  believe  that  the  contractions  should  be  in- 
troduced from  the  start,  as  mastery  over  the  braille  system 
cannot  come  uiiless  and  until  mastery  over  contractions  is 
achieved.  It  is  also  argued  that  if  the  child  is  allowed  to 
learn  contractions  later  in  the  higher  classes,  it  would  put 
him  to  the  trouble  of  mastering  a  new  set  of  symbols 
of  sufficiently  complicated  nature.  It  would  mean  wastage 
of  time  and  labour.  Further,  the  greater  part  of  the  reading 
world  would  remain  closed  to  him  till  he  learns  the  grade  2 
braille.  These  people  also  refute  the  idea  that  there  would 
be  any  spelling  difficulty  if  the  children  are  allowed  to 
learn  contractions  in  the  elementary  grade.  In  fact,  when 
a  child  learns  a  word  by  a  symbol,  the  spelling  comes  auto- 
matically. On  the  other  hand,  it  eases  the  kbour  of  the 
cHent  to  the  maximum.  Of  coarse,  the  contractions  are 
to  be  taught  in  association  with  the  textbook  words.  In 
our  country,  there  is  no  fixed  policy  in  this  matter,  but  from 
the  consideration  of  the  books  printed  by  the  Central  Braille 
Press,  run  directly  l)y  the  Government  of  India,  it  appears 
that  the  Government  of  India  prefers  the  former  principle. 
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To  iiK',  the  second  allci  iuUivc  is  luoir,  applicable  and  I  believe,' 
that  considerable  increase  in  reading  speed  would  occur  ii  the 
child  rcn  are  acquainted  with  the  contractions  from  tde 
beginning,  lo  be  well  versed  in  course  of  time. 

17 (a).  Indisposition  for  braille  reading  and  writing: 
Though  braille  is  the  chief  and  principal  medium  of  reading 
and  writing  for  the  Jjlind,  it  i.'^  found  tliat  the  clients  con- 
cerned arc  indisposed  in  most  cases  tc  use  braille.  Most 
of  the  students  arc  found  to  use  readers  or  writers  for  their 
own  purpose,  on  in  possible  cases,  taperccordcrs.  All  these 
are  good  but  still  expensive  in  our  country.  If  we  can  re- 
m,ove  some  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  braille  system,  I 
think,  it  may  be  taken  recourse  to  in  a  more  sympathetic 
way. 

The  disadvantages  of  braille  may  be  estimated  as  fol- 
lows : 

(A)  It  demands  a  lot  of  muscular  strain  ; 

(B)  In  the  commonly  used  braille  slates,  there  is  no  scope 
for  checking  what  has  been  written  or  what  is  being 
written  unless  the  paper  is  upturned.  This  really 
causes  boredom  and  monotony  on  the  part  of  the 
writer  ; 

(C)  Constant  changing  of  Guide  in  the  slates  causes  dis- 
continuity in  thought  ; 

(D)  Braille  reading  also  presupposes  tremendous  physical 
strain  ; 

(E)  As  Juliet  Bindt  suggests,  tactile  reading  is  slow  to 
be  interpreted  by  the  brain  in  comparison  to  visual 
reading.  Thus,  even  when  the  reading  speed  is 
considerably  good,  the  understanding  of  the  theme 
does  not  synchronise.  It  may  be  noted  here  that 
"reading"  implies  not  only  the  recognition  of  the 
characters,  but  also  the  proper  interpretation  of  them. 

(F)  As  perceptual  factor  in  braille  is  reading  the  individual 
letters,  the  whole  process  of  reading  presupposes  a 
lot  of  time  and  energy. 

In  order  to  remove  some  of  these  troubles  to  make  braille 
really  a  fit  medium  for  our  blind  children,  we  may  adopt  the 
following  measures  : 
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(A)  Introduction  of  the  Braillcr  should  be  immediate. 
It  enables  the  writei  to  eheck  what  he  is  writing,  as  the  Brailler 
produces  dots  upward  and  so  the  user  need  not  reverse  the 
paper  to  see  the  content  of  his  writing.  The  type  of  Perkins 
Brailler  or  the  New  York  Brailler  is  most  suited  to  the  purpose, 
as  these  machines  do  not  allow  the  whole  carriage  to  move, 
but  only  the  embossing  head  here  moves,  without  requiring 
any  extra  space.  These  are  very  easy  to  operate,  even  with 
light  pressure  and  so  do  not  demand  excessive  muscular  strain. 
The  Government  of  India  must  be  kind  enough  to  start  its 
manufacture  immediately,  as  these  are  very  costly  if  imporced 
from  foreign  countries. 

(B)  In  order  to  attract  towards  braille  reading,  the 
pupil  should  be  provided  with  interesting  reading  materials, 
which  would  be  informative  too. 

(C)  The  schools  should  try  to  introduce  the  pupils  to 
braille  reading  so  that  they  take  it  as  part  and  parcel  of  their 
educational  existence. 

(D)  The  teachers  should  proceed  to  teach  braille  le- 
membering  factors  working  behind  the  braille  reading  and 
\vriting,  like  senses  of  touch,  direction,  distance  and  space, 
motor  movement  and  the  level  of  vocabulary  as  stated  pre- 
viously. It  should  be  noted  that  no  betterment  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  is  possible  if  the  client  cannot  master  this 
medium  in  a  proper  and  effective  way. 

18.  Bharati  Braille  :  I  must  state  something  regarding 
the  Bharati  Braille  before  leaving  "Braille"  as  such.  I  must 
be  excused  if  I  say  that  Bharati  Braille  appears  to  be  a  headache 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers.  I  discussed  the  problem  with 
many  of  those  connected  with  the  teaching  of  braille  and 
found  no  reasons  why  the  Government  of  India  introduced 
it  at  all,  though  it  is  very  late  to  think  of  it  in  this  way— but 
the  problem  remains  the  same,  even  if  it  is  not  removed. 

Firstly,  it  is  said  that  Bharati  braille  is  based  phonetically 
on  the  English  braille.  That  is  alright  in  case  of  a  few^etters, 
but  what  about  the  others  ?  These  are  absolutely  arbitrarily 
fixed.  How  would  we  connect  the  sound  of  "Kh"  with  dots 
4-6  ?  There  are  similar  cases  which  I  am  not  going  to  mention 
due  to  lack  of  space  and  time.  Secondly,  when  we  are 
talking  of  its  phonetic  base  in  relation  to  English  braille, 
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most  (>r  the  schools  for  i\w  blind  in  tlu;  w(;st(;rn  pans  of  our 
couiury  do  not  introduce  l^nglisli  in  the  (elementary  grade. 
This  "phonetic  base"  docs  not  bear  any  fruitful  effect  upon 
the  learning  of  a  client.  Thirdly,  if  we  do  not  accept  its 
phonetic  relationship  with  the  English  braille,  we  do  not 
have  any  otlicr  scientific  basis  for  it  to  which  we  can  refer 
while  teaching  it  to  the  children.  Even  if  you  find  reverse 
relationship  between  the  symbol  for  the  sound  of  "K"  and 
that  of  "KH",  how  would  we  explain  the  relationship  between 
those  representing  the  sound  of  "C"  and  "GH",  "A",  and 
"AA"  Harsha  "B"  and  Dirgha  "E",  "P"  and  "PH"  and  so 
on  ?  It  is  the  common  experience  of  teachers  that  the  teach- 
ing can  best  be  conducted  through  correlational  method, 
which  is  not  possible  in  this  case.  As  such,  it  is  found  that  the 
learner  takes  a  longer  time  to  master  Bharati  Braille  than  he 
usually  takes  in  the  case  of  English  Braille. 

Fourthly,  a  long  period  of  time  has  elapsed  since  the 
introduction  of  Bharati  Braille,  but  still  there  are  no  con- 
tractional  symbols  in  it,  which  causes  laborious  writing 
demanding  more  space  and  time. 

Realising  the  above  difficulties,  the  Government  of  India 
and  organisations  for  the  blind  should  come  forward  to  solve 
them.  A  suitable  contraction  system  should  be  immediately 
introduced,  representing  the  suffixes,  prefixes  and  other  infle- 
xions and  endings  to  give  it  an  All-Indian  character,  or  else  the 
purpose  of  the  Bharati  braille  will  not  be  fulfilled.  The  research- 
ers in  this  connection  may  remember  that  almost  all  languages 
in  India  are  direct  or  indirect  descendants  of  Sanskrit  and  this 
fact  may  help  them  to  find  out  common  principles  for  an  efTec- 
tive  all-Indian  contraction  system. 

I  do  believe  that  we  should  go  back  to  the  New  Indian 
Braille  Code,  introduced  by  the  Government  of  India  prior 
to  the  Bharati  braille,  which  followed  the  original  seven  lines 
in  the  braille  chart.  At  least,  teaching  might  be  easier  in 
that  case  through  the  establishment  of  a  relationship  between 
the  lines  and  the  characters. 

19.  Typewriting  :  I  mentioned  earlier  that  the  blind 
should  be  taught  typewriting  to  establish  direct  written  com- 
munication with  the  seeing  world.    In  this  connection  I 
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may  refer  to  the  Talking  Typewriter  which  produces  the  sound 
of  the  letter  pressed  and  the  Watari  Typewriter  which  produces 
the  braille  and  ink  characters  together,  without  of  course, 
any  contractions.  The  first  one  is  suitable  for  beginners, 
though  very  expensive.  The  second  one  is  effective  in 
establishing  relation  with  the  sighted  world  simultaneously. 
It  is  an  absolute  must  that  teaching  of  typewriting  should 
form  an  integral  pan  of  the  curricular  programme  of  a  school 
for  the  blind.  It  would  give  a  sure  feeling  of  independence 
to  the  client. 

20.  Raising  informational  level  :  An  individual  re- 
ceives information  from  the  world  around  him  with  the  help 
of  the  sensory  organs.  As  vision  is  lost  or  impaired,  the  clients 
of  the  schools  for  the  visually  handicapped  show  a  poorer 
level  of  inform.ation  due  to  restricted  sensory  input,  as  stated 
previously.  But  in  order  to  be  a  useful  and  successful  member 
of  society  and  citizen  of  a  state,  the  client  must  be  provided 
with  all  the  facilities  for  raising  the  level  of  information  as 
fai  as  practicable. 

Since  most  of  our  information  comes  through  reading, 
the  visually  handicapped  child  is  very  much  crippled  here, 
as  stated  in  the  previous  section.  Tactile  reading  cannot 
achieve  very  high  speed.  Consequently,  the  client  cannot 
come  in  contact  with  many  bits  of  information  within  the 
same  period  of  time  as  that  allotted  to  a  seeing  child.  To 
meet  this  deficiency,  we  must  provide  him  with  other  channels 
than  tactile  reading,  and  the  student  should  be  taught  to  use 
all  these  together  if  necessary.  I  would  not  ask  the  Govern- 
ment to  supply  Optacon,  Transicon  or  the  Kurzweil  Reading 
Machine  for  reading  purpose,  as  these  are  very  costly  and  some 
of  these  are  still  under  research.  But  definitely  che  Govern- 
ment of  India  may  be  generous  enough  to  bring  cassette 
recorders  and  the  spool  taperecorders  within  the  easy  reach 
of  the  visually  handicapped.  Tapeplayers,  both  cassette 
and  spool  type,  may  be  helpful  along  with  the  usual  disc 
record  players.  The  production  of  the  talking  books  "now 
described  as  Audiobooks"  should  be  encouraged  to  the 
maximum.  We  must  refer  to  the  services  rendered  by  the  Ame- 
rican Printing  House  for  the  Blind  and  the  Royal  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind,  London  and  the  Nippon  Lighthouse  for 
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the  Blind  in  Japan,  in  (  his  connection.  In  India,  i\n;  services 
of  the  National  Association  for  the  Blind,  Blind  Boys'  Aca- 
demy and  Adult  Training  Centre  in  Bombay,  Wesi  Bengal 
and  Gujarat  respectively  should  be  mentioned  also.  The 
Government  of  India  has  also  started  a  talking  book  project 
at  Dehra  Dun. 

Along  with  the  ready  supply  of  the  audiobooks,  there 
should  be  sufficient  reading  material  of  varied  types  for  tactile 
reading.  The  braille  presses  in  India  should  be  judicious 
in  selecting  the  material  for  brailling  so  that  the  blind  child 
may  be  at  par  with  his  seeing  counterparts  as  far  as  possible. 

Volunteer  services  must  also  be  made  available  for 
reading  out  books  to  the  blind,  and  this  can  be  done  with  the 
National  Service  Scheme  (NSS)  made  compulsory  at  present 
on  the  collci^e  level. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  blind  child  should  also  be  made  as 
inquisitive  as  possible  to  know  the  world  aiound  him.  If 
this  is  not  the  case,  a  thousand  attempts  would  not  be  able  to 
make  him  up-to-date. 

21.  Textbooks  :  The  textbooks  form  another  signi- 
ficant channel  of  information  as  they  are  selected  for  a  parti- 
cular standard  considering  the  needs  of  the  children  of  that 
standard.  No  doubt,  the  textbooks  are  composed  with  a  view 
to  giving  children  required  bits  of  information  necessary  for 
them  at  that  standard  and  also  to  engender  inquisitiveness 
among  the  children  so  that  they  may  become  interested  to 
know  the  world  around.  As  such,  the  selection  of  the  text 
book  must  be  judicious.  This  is  more  so  in  respect  of  the 
visually  handicapped.  Since  reading  facilities  are  limited 
to  them,  they  should  be  allowed  to  have  the  benefit  from  the 
textbooks  in  the  best  possible  manner. 

The  textbooks  are  often  illustrated  wdth  pictures  for  the 
seeing,  which  is  very  essential  to  inject  the  proper  idea  of 
what  is  there  in  a  particular  piece,  or  else  the  children  would 
develop  abstract  ideas  or  "verbalism,"  that  is,  words  without 
meaningful  significance.  It  is  very  much  true  in  the  case  of 
the  children  with  visual  loss  or  impairment.  The  teacher 
should  expend  earnest  efforts  to  illustrate  the  textbooks  to 
his  visually  handicapped  children  with  the  help  of  all  possible 
sorts  of  teaching  aids.    These  children  are  more  likely  to 
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develop  verbalism  than  their  sighted  counterparts.  But 
in  most  schools  I  visited,  this  is  not  the  case. 

Another  important  point  in  this  connection  is  that  the 
teacher  should  see  that  every  child  in  his  class  has  got  his 
own  textbook.  Otherwise,  teaching  in  the  class  would  be 
without  any  meaning.  If  a  child  does  not  have  his  textbook 
with  him  in  the  class,  he  would  be  unable  to  follow  the  tea- 
cher's instructions  and  the  blind  child  then  may  develop 
reverie,  having  nothing  to  do.  The  introduction  of  at  least 
four  braille  presses  by  the  Government  of  India  has  solved 
this  problem  of  paucity  in  the  supply  of  textbooks.  But  it  is 
due  to  the  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  schools  that  the 
pupils  do  not  get  any  impetus  for  taking  this  advantage. 

22.  The  teaching  aids  :  Necessity  and  importance  of 
teaching  aids  in  class-teaching  cannot  be  overlooked  in  any 
way.  The  aids  erect  the  bridge  of  relationship  between  the 
textbook  and  the  objective  world.  If  we  are  able  to  realise 
the  limitations  of  the  visual  impairment,  we  would  be  in  a 
position  to  understand  what  a  great  benefit  a  handicapped 
child  may  derive  from  the  aids  in  the  class.  It  makes  the 
teaching  "concrete"  to  the  client  who  does  not  know  many 
objects  in  the  world  around  him.  And  without  proper 
concretisation,  education  signifies  nothing  to  a  blind  child. 
The  aids,  thus,  tend  to  raise  the  infoimational  level  of  visually 
handicapped  children.  But  this  fact  is  ignored  often  by 
teachers  and  the  authority  as  a  whole.  I  talked  to  many 
teachers  in  this  connection  who  clearly  confessed  that  the 
authority  did  not  allot  any  special  fund  for  preparing  the 
aids,  and  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to  do  so  within  their 
own  funds,  as  iheir  salary  was  very  poor.  The  argument  has 
a  truth  in  it  and  therefore  the  schools  should  have  a  reserve 
fund  for  this  purpose.  The  aids  should  be  illustrative  of 
the  textbook  features  as  far  as  practicable.  The  use  of 
teaching  aids  in  the  class,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  a 
"must"  if  we  want  to  improve  our  educational  status  and  if 
we  desire  to  give  our  blind  children  as  much  information  of 
the  world  around  them  as  possible,  which  is  one  of  the  major 
aims  in  the  education  of  the  visually  handicapped. 

23.  The  concept  formation  classes,  object  lessons  and 
nature  study  :    In  the  education  of  the  blind  child,  the 
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concept  formation  process  and  concept  attainment  play 
a  vital  role.  I  Lave  uo  opportunity  liere  for  defining  these 
two  due  to  space  and  time.  But  it  should  be  a  practical 
condition  on  tiie  part  of  a  school  that  it  must  have  a  concept 
formation  room  where  the  children  will  be  allowed  to  touch 
and  feel  all  possible  sorts  of  objective  models,  and  the  models 
would  be  as  representative  of  a  particular  object  of  the  world 
around  him  as  practicable.  Where  it  is  necessary,  living 
objects  would  be  brought  to  them  through  the  object  lesson 
classes  and  nature  study.  I  believe  that  these  should  be  made 
to  form  a  regular  and  necessary  part  of  the  timetable  of  a 
school  for  the  visually  handicapped,  especially  in  those  meant 
for  the  educationally  bhnd. 

24.    Physical  Education  :  This  part  of  the  curriculum  is 
often  found  to  be  neglected  in  the  schools  for  the  blind,  where 
it  should  be  implemented  with  all  seriousness.    It  should 
be  remembered  that  due  to  the  loss  of  eyesight,  the  pupils 
have  limited  or  in  some  cases,  no  opportunity  for  wide  and 
effective  physical  movement,  which  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  over-all  development  of  a  child.    The  schools  for  the  blind 
therefore  must  provide  all  possible  scope  for  physical  educa- 
tion and  training.  This  would  also  have  a  recreational  value 
as  well  as  the  therapeutic  one  so  far  as  the  gesture  and  postures 
are  concerned,  so  very  important  from  the  standpoint  of 
Socialisation.    Alongside  several  physical  exercises,  the  school 
should  introduce  activities  cf  the  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Guides 
and  similar  other  ones.    The  students  should  be  allowed  to 
participate  in  the  rallies  and  competitions  in  this  field  which 
would  bring  them  into  close  contact  with  their  seeing  and 
other  counterparts  and  thereby   would  foster  an  easy  way 
for  socialisation. 

25.  Religious  education  :  I  do  believe  that  every  school 
for  the  blind  should  have  arrangements  for  religious  education, 
which  would  help  the  spiritual  development  cf  the  client! 
The  instruction  in  this  field  would  include  lessons  from  our 
scriptures  and  the  life  of  sages  and  great  personalities  in  the 
religious  field.  Of  course,  the  authority  must  be  very  careful 
that  no  sectarianism  is  encouraged. 

26.  Training  in  Mobility  :  In  most  schoob,  there  is 
uo  provision  for  this  purpose.    The  Educators  of  the  blind 
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and  the  visually  impaired  should  be  unanimous  on  the  pomt 
thai  training  hi  Mobility  is  essentially  connected  with  educa- 
tion of  the  visually  handicapped.  Ii  is  something  more  than 
sheer  physical  education. 

Eveiy  school  for  the  visually  handicapped  therefore  should 
amply  provide  for  this  training  as  soon  as  a  client  enters  into 
the  institution.  There  should  be  a  properly  trained  Mobility 
Instructor  for  the  purpose.  At  present  there  is  a  training 
centre  for  the  training  of  Mobility  Instructors  at  New  Delhi 
undei  the  sponsorship  of  the  Government  of  India.  To 
have  an  effective  improvement  in  this  field,  the  course  for 
the  training  of  the  Mobility  Instructors  must  be  made  up-to- 
date  and  should  be  run  by  an  adept  personnel. 

The  Mobihty  programme  should  include  adventures  m 
the  outside  world,  and  should  not  be  restricted  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  four  walls  of  the  school. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  in  this  connection  that  each  teacher 
of  a  school  should  have  some  knowledge  of  mobility  as  such, 
and  that  there  should  be  two  mobility  instructors  in  a  school, 
one  blind  and  the  other  sighted,  to  have  the  best  possible 
effect  on  the  programme.  It  is  obvious  that  this  is  recom- 
mended on  the  ground  that  there  arc  certain  specific  diffi- 
cuUies  that  may  be  cleat  to  the  blind  instructor,  who  will 
readily  understand  where  the  shoe  pinches  more  aptly  than 
the  seeing  instructor.  The  two  instructors  should  be  treated 
on  the  same  level.  Furthermore,  I  must  suggest  that  the 
Mobility  Instructors  should  be  tested  and  examined  m  every 
possible  way  in  connection  with  their  sensory  efficiency,  which 
is  not  done.  It  should  be  remembered  that  they  are  ins- 
tructing in  the  training  of  the  use  of  the  residual  senses  of 
their  clients,  so  they  must  be  able  to  use  their  own  senses  pro- 
perly Mere  instruction  that  "smell  the  sweet  shop  here  or 
find  some  rough  space  there"  is  not  enough.  Sometimes 
these  may  not  appear  to  the  client  as  is  expected  ;  m  such 
cases  the  instructions  would  carry  no  effect. 

27.    Housemasters   and    the  Homeliving    Instructors  : 
To  have  an  improved  effect  on  th-  education  of  a  client 
schools  for  the  visually  impaired  should  have  properly  trained 
Housemasters  and  Homeliving  instructors.    They  would  form 
a  bridge  between  the  class  teachers  and  the  students  outside 
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the  school  hours.  A  harmonious  relation  should  be  there 
between  these  two  sets  of  staff.  These  members  of  the  staff 
should  have  definite  knowledge  of  the  psychology  and  special 
problems  relating  to  the  loss  of  eyesight,  otherwise  they  would 
not  be  in  a  position  to  handle  the  queer  situations  that  may 
arise  from  time  to  time  in  connection  with  the  adolescent 
blind.  I  do  not  feel  it  right  that  the  same  person  should  be 
allowed  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  HousemciSter  and  that  of 
a  class  teacher.  Rather,  these  two  groups  should  be  of  com- 
pletely separate  pereons. 

28.  Counselling  and  Guidance  Services  :  In  the  schools 
lor  tne  blind  this  sort  of  service  must  be  within  the  easy  reach 
of  the  client.  It  is  strange  that  though  the  utility  of  this 
service  has  received  due  recognition  in  schools  for  the  seeing, 
it  is  not  still  so  popular  in  schools  for  the  visually  handicapped, 
wherein  it  appears  to  be  more  necessary.  The  primary  ob- 
jective of  this  service  is  to  guide  the  clients  in  matters  of  solving 
several  psychological  and  emotional  problems  which  may 
affect  their  educational  career  if  unsolved.  The  school  au- 
thority should  refer  all  such  cases  to  the  counsellor  who  must 
be  absolutely  friendly  and  confidential  with  the  students. 

Here  again,  I  must  suggest  that  there  should  be  two  coun- 
sellors, one  seeing  and  the  other  visually  handicapped  to  offer 
best  possible  counselling  services.  Both  of  them  should  be 
highly  technically  qualified  for  the  purpose,  as  counsellirig  is 
a  highly  technical  job  and  the  counsellors  should  not  try  to  do 
anything  in  this  sphere  out  of  their  own  imagination. 

29.  Health  services,  medical  benefits  and  diet  :  Health 
and  medioal  services  must  be  available  to  the  pupils  of  the 
schools  for  the  visually  handicapped  at  regular  intervals.  It  is 
a  truism  that  children  here  are  prone  to  diseases  and  maladies 
more  often  than  seeing  ones,  as  they  are  not  able  to  keep 
themselves  neat  and  clean  in  the  desirable  way  and  diseases 
causing  blindness,  in  some  cases  at  least,  result  in  low  vitality. 
The  Housemaster  and  other  hostel  staff  should  see,  therefore, 
that  their  clients  are  forming  habits  of  tidiness  and  are  free 
from  regular  diseases.  Regular  changing  of  dresses  and  cos- 
tumes, the  habit  of  brushing  teeth  properly,  using  the  toilet 
perfectly,  being  conscious  of  oiae's  own  heakh  are  some 
of  the  ways  through  which  this  can  be  achieved.    I  must 
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say  in  this  connection  that  some  schools  appear  so  callous  in 
this  respect  that  the  blind  school  becomes  a  den  of  shabbiness 
and  dirtiness  to  ihe  people  around.  Often  "school  for  the 
blind"  means  dark  and  suffocating  rooms,  untidy  buildings, 
bad  odours  from  the  toilet  and  such  other  medically  evil 
phenomena.  Lack  of  proper  arrangement  for  water  supply 
and  that  of  sufficient  number  of  toilets  also  have  become 
special  features  of  several  schools  for  the  blind.  The  young 
diildren  are  found  unattended  by  any  child  care  staff  when 
they  make  themselves  dirty.  Nobody  can  excuse  these  things, 
which  are  absolutely  criminal  in  nature.  The  installation 
of  proper  health  and  medical  care  does  not  call  for  much 
money,  rather,  it  is  a  question  of  interest  in  and  love  for  the 
children  the  schools  are  dealing  with.  The  Government  of 
India  should  come  forward  with  a  stubborn  hand  to  control 
all  this  nuisance  in  the  schools  for  the  blind  and  should  see 
that  the  public  money  the  authority  of  these  schools  receive, 
is  properly  utilised. 

Another  snag  in  the  schools  for  the  blind  appears  in  the 
field  of  diet.  In  most  schools,  the  children  are  served  with 
a  very  poor  and  meagre  diet.  In  some  schools,  which  have 
nice  buildings  and  some  modern  teaching  equipment,  I  notic- 
ed that  the  children  are  neglected  on  this  side  aind  get  only 
in  the  morning,  three  chapatees  with  one  vegetable  curry  at 
lunch  and  the  same  things  at  supper,  which  takes  place  at 
5.30  in  the  evening.  The  authorities  never  think  how  the 
clients  would  spend  the  whole  night  with  this  poor  and  early 
diet  without  having  any  sumptuous  food  at  breakfast.  The 
visually  handicapped  children  are  constantly  suffering  fiom 
malnutrition,  and  this  callousness  on  the  part  of  the  schocls 
tends  to  create  an  additional  evil  to  the  story.  The  result 
is  severe — skin  diseases,  depression,  indisposition  and  reluct- 
ance for  participating  in  the  school  curriculum  and  so  on. 

It  is  suggested  that  one  of  the  causes  of  educational  re- 
tardation lies  in  malnutrition,  and  therefore,  improvement 
in  this  sphere  should  be  implemented  with  all  intents  if  we 
desire  to  raise  the  standard  of  education. 

30.  The  school  as  community  :  It  is  suggested  at  pre- 
sent that  the  schools  should  be  the  epitome  of  society  and 
should  represent  the  community  as   a  whole.  Everybody 
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connected  with  the  education  of  the  visually  handicapped 
should  realise  how  important  this  fact  is  in  the  case  of  the 
schools  for  the  visually  limited  children.  In  fact,  if  ".so- 
cialisation" is  one  of  the  major  aims  in  the  education  of  the 
visually  handicapped,  this  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind  by  the 
authority  of  the  schools  concerned  as  soon  as  they  start  pro- 
gramming for  educating  their  clients.  This  is  more  true  in 
case  of  the  residential  schools,  which  often  appear  to  be 
absolutely  detached  from  the  society  around.  In  order  to 
create  a  social  atmosphere  authority  should  think  of  the 
community  residence  programme  and  the  live-in  programme, 
where  the  children  are  supposed  to  be  in  close  contact  with  the 
family  and  the  community  as  such. 

The  teachers  should  recognise  in  this  connection  the  im- 
portance of  instituting  educational  excursions,  inter-school 
tests  and  competitions,  organising  exhibitions,  and  celebration 
of  several  important  memorable  and  nationally  significant 
days.  At  any  rate,  the  pupils  of  the  schools  for  the  visually 
handicapped  should  not  be  allowed  to  count  themselves  se- 
parated from  the  society  in  which  they  live. 

Some  schools  do  not  allow  the  students  to  go  to  visit 
their  families  on  the  ground  that  they  may  forget  what  they 
have  learnt,  or  that  they  may  feel  uncomfortable  in  the  home 
situation,  excepting  the  long  vacations.  But  this  does  not 
bear  much  element  of  truth.  Rather,  the  educators  of 
the  visually  handicaped  children  at  present  rightly  believe 
that  these  clients  should  be  allowed  to  mingle  with  their  fa- 
milies and  to  take  part  in  the  problems  thereof  as  effectively 
as  possible.  This  would,  no  doubt,  help  their  socialisation 
and  as  such  become  perfectly  educated  citizens  and  contri- 
butins?  members  of  the  society.  Measures  should  also  be  taken 
to  evoke  democratic  feelings  among  the  pupils.  Formation  of 
a  students'  council,  the  group  of  Student  Judges  and  so  on 
may  help  the  purpose. 

To  generate  a  sense  of  responsibility  of  the  social  t)  pe, 
the  School  Brother  system  may  be  introduced.  According 
to  this,  the  older  senior  boys  are  made  to  look  after  the 
new-comers  in  every  possible  way,  and  thus  the  senior  boy^ 
looking  after  the  new-comers  are  described  as  School  Bro- 
thers. 
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Matters  relating  to  academic  teaching  and  the  teachers  : 

31.  Class  confrontation  :  The  teacher  of  the  visually 
handicapped  often  experiences  tremendous  difficulty  in  this 
sphere.  Sometimes  the  class  appears  to  be  unmanageable 
because  of  a  large  number  of  pupils,  somedmts  the  class 
represents  a  heterogenous  group  of  children,  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  mental  and  chronological  age,  sometimes  the 
class  includes  pupils  of  different  academic  standards,  and,  in 
most  cases,  the  teacher  concerned  is  not  allowed  to  have  any 
knowledge  of  particulars  of  his  clients— especially  in  relation 
to  sensory  losses  and  so  on.  All  these  invariably  lead  to 
a  poor  standard  of  teaching,  even  if  the  teacher  is  highly  suffi- 
cient and  technically  qualified.    It  is,  therefore,  required  that : 

(I)  The  schools  for  the  visually  handicapped  should  not 
have  any  class  comprising  of  more  than  ten  children. 
If  pc-ssible,  the  number  should  be  restricted  to  six  ; 
this  would  enable  the  teacher  to  direct  his  instruction 
individually. 

(II)  The  classes  must  be  arranged  as  homogeneously  as 
possible  in  every  possible  respect.  Tnis  is,  of  course 
a  difficult  task  in  the  schools  for  the  visually  handi- 
capped, as  the  number  of  children  of  the  same  type 
may  be  very  small,  not  allowing  formation  of  a  single 
class.  But  this  must  be  a  "principle"  as  the  teacher 
is  not  able  to  instruct  properly  if  there  are  pupils 
of  various  categories.  The  students  should  be  cate- 
gorised according  to  their  I.O .  and  chronological  age. 
Difference?  in  these  two  spheres  enjoins  a  great  edu- 
cational implication. 

(III)  It  is  also  required  that  there  should  be  nc  inter- 
mixture of  different  academic  standards  in  the  same 
class.  It  is  often  found,  as  has  been  just  mentioned 
above,  that  the  teacher  is  liable  to  teach  two  or  more 
classes  together  within  the  span  of  a  single  period, 
not  exceeding  one  hour.  In  such  cases  justice  cannot 
be  expected  from  the  teacher,  who,  in  many  instances, 
finds  himseh  bewildered  in  these  circumstances 
I  do  agree  this  is  due  to  paucity  of  teaching  staff, 
consequent  upon  the  lack  of  ftinds,  and  sometimes, 
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cue  or  two  studentb  in  a  class  cannot  justify  the 
engagement  of  a  teacher — at  least  the  authority  bo 
lieve  so.  But  it  should  be  noted  that  in  special 
schools,  dealing  with  the  special  type  of  pupil,  the 
authority  must  be  very  careful  in  formulating  prin- 
ciples connected  with  class  management.  Every- 
thing should  be  done  here  in  the  light  of  the  special 
educational  needs  of  the  clients.  And  so,  if  it  is 
necessary  that  a  teacher  is  to  teach  only  one  student 
in  a  class,  ii  must  be  accepted  in  principle  and  in 
practice  to  do  justice  to  the  teacher  and  the  taught. 

(IV)  Sometimes  it  is  argued  that  the  periods  in  the  schools 
for  the  visually  handicapped  should  be  longer  than 
those  in  the  schools  lor  the  seeing.  Some  schools 
are  found  to  extend  a  single  period  for  more  than  one 
hour.  This  appears  to  be  unscientific  from 
standpoint  of  the  teacher  and  the  taught.  It  is  true 
that  teaching  of  clients  in  the  schools  for  the  visually 
handicapped  requires  more  time  and  labour  than  is 
required  in  the  schools  for  the  seeing.  Still  longer 
periods  of  continuous  teaching  are  not  preferable  as 
this  creates  tremendous  taxation  and  boredom  on 
the  part  of  the  students  and  the  teachers.  We  must 
remember  that  the  visually  handicapped  children 
are  primarily  "children"  and  so  all  the  principles 
governing  the  teaching  and  learning  of  a  child  apply 
necessarily  to  them,  som.etimes  more  rigidly.  It 
is  suggested  that  the  children  should  not  be  taught 
in  the  same  subject  for  more  than  forty  minutes, 
one  hour  to  the  maximum,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  subject. 

(V)  The  school  authority  should  see  that  the  teachers 
are  provided  with  all  detailed  information  of  the 
clients  so  far  as  the  I  Qj,  and  hearing  losses  are  con- 
cerned. This  would  enable  them  to  instruct  the 
pupils  according  to  their  particular  needs.  The 
teacher  must  know  who  among  his  pupils  is  a  bit 
short  of  hearing,  who  has  a  little  bit  of  vision,  who  is 
sedentary  and  so  on  before  beginning  his  class  pro- 
grammes. 
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(VI)  The  authority  of  the  school  should  see  that  each 
teacher  enters  the  class  with  due  preparation  to 
conduct  teaching  with  proper  teaching  aids,  in  par- 
ticular. The  importance  of  teaching  aids  has  been 
discussed  previously. 
(VII)  The  teacher  should  see  that  the  class  is  not  in  the 
midst  of  din  and  bustle  which  may  distract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  pupils. 
(VIII)  The  voice  of  the  teacher  should  be  clearly  audible, 
with  his  pronunciation  correct. 

(IX)   The  teacher  must  have  a  good  and  impressive  per- 
sonality. 

(X)  The  teacher  must  have  good  command  over  the  sub- 
ject he  teaches.  He  should  remember  that  he  is 
one  of  the  best  sources  of  information  to  the  visually 
handicapped  children. 
(XI)  In  the  light  of  the  above,  it  is  definitely  better  if  he 
leaches  in  correlative  method  with  the  help  of  Heu- 
ristic one.  Of  course,  along  with  these,  the  teacher 
should  take  the  help  of  other  suitable  methods  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  subject  he  teaches. 

(XII)  The  teacher  must  be  free  from  all  sorts  of  partial 
judgement  and  m.ust  present  before  the  clienrs  a 
strong  ideal  character.  It  may  be  noted  that  he 
is  considered  as  the  effeciive  bridge  between  the 
world  and  the  clients,  who  do  not  nave  ample  oppc^r- 
tunity  to  know  the  world  around  them  effectively 
and  as  such,  they  remain  in  the  dark  in  matters  of 
many  ideas  and  principles  that  may  appear  to  haunt 
the  world. 

(XIII)  All  the  above  demands  the  teacher  of  the  visually 
handicapped  children  mu^t  meet  to  be  well  trained 
in  respect  of  the  teaching  cf  the  visually  handicapped. 
He  should  also  be  well  versed  in  the  teaching  of 
the  seeing  so  that  he  may  understand  where  to  modify 
and  adapt  a  method  and  bow  far  the  methods  of 
teacning  the  visually  handicapped  are  special.  We 
should  remember  that  the  methods  of  teaching  the 
visually  handicapped  aie  mostly  modifications  and 
adaptations  of  those  of  the  seeing. 
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The  above  represent  some  of  the  significant  qualities 
of  the  teacher  of  the  visually  handicapped  wliich 
would  help  him  not  only  in  class-confrontation, 
but  also  would  improve  the  standard  of  teaching  the 
visually  handicapped  children.    Unfortunately,  th<;rc 
are  a  very  few  schools  for  the  visually  handicapped 
in  India  which  tend  to  pursue  these  conditions. 
As  a  result,  the  education  of  visually  limited  children 
enjoys  a  state  of  ignominy  to  a  lamentable  extent. 
32.    Test  and  Evaluations  :  In  India,  no  test  for  measur- 
ing the  intelligence  of  the  children  with  a  visual  handicap 
has  yet  been  formed.    There  is  one  adaptation  from  the 
Stanford-Binet  Scale  for  the  seeing  children  in  some  part 
of  India,   which   has  come  to  be  known  as  Kamat-Binet 
Adaptation.    Of  course,  attempts    are  being  made    by  re- 
searchers to  adapt  more  suitably  the  S/B  Scale  but  all  the 
efforts  are  mostly  concentrated  on  the  seeing  children.  The 
Government  of  India  should  encourage  research  and  investi- 
gation in  this  sphere  as  it  is  an  important  aspect  of  the  back- 
ground of  a  visually  handicapped  child  to  be  educated. 

Similar  is  the  case  with  other  type  of  achievement  tests. 
In  the  Western  world,  dynamic  researches  are  going  on  in 
this  field  also,  without  affecting  the  educators  of  the  visually 
handicapped  in  our  country.  There  are,  indeed,  several 
standard  achievement  tests  for  the  seeing  which  may  be  duly 
modified  and  adapted  for  children  with  visual  loss.  They 
would  help  the  teacher  know  the  level  of  achievement  of  a 
particular  child,  at  a  particular  standard,  which  is  essential 
for  good  and  successful  teaching. 

Regarding  Evaluations  and  Examinations,  I  do  believe 
that  the  clients  in  the  special  schools  should  experience  an 
intensive  programme  in  this  connection.  Arrangements  must 
be  made  for  weekly  and  monthly  tests  along  with  the  usual 
terminal  and  final  examinations.  This  would  keep  the 
clients  always  conscious  of  their  lessons,  which  is  of  particular 
importance  so  far  as  the  education  of  the  blind  is  concerned. 

Due  importance  should  also  be  given  to  Cumulative 
Record  Card  system.  This  would  guide  the  teacher  in  under- 
standing the  actual  rate  of  progress  and  to  direct  his  attention 
and  care  in  respect  of  a  single  client. 
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Different  modern  Assessment  Programmes  should  also  be 
installed  to  have  a  clear-cut  idea  of  the  development  of  the 
senses  in  a  client  through  efficient  sense-training  programmes. 

33.  Syllabus  :  Most  schools  for  the  visually  handicapped 
are  found  to  follow  a  syllabus,  absolutely  different  from  that 
followed  by  the  regular  schools.  The  argument  is  that  since 
clients  of  schools  for  the  visually  impaired  do  show  special 
educational  needs,  the  syllabus  should  be  accommodated  as 
such.  But  differences  in  the  syllabus  as  referred  to,  would 
lead  to  complete  separation  of  the  pupils  of  the  special  schools 
from  the  world  of  the  seeing  academically.  As  a  result,  it 
would  be  very  difficult  on  the  part  of  a  visually  handicapped 
child  to  cope  with  the  demand  of  colleges  and  universities  after 
completion  of  his  high  school  studies.  It  is,  therefore,  sug- 
gested that  the  syllabus  for  both  the  schools  for  the  seeing  and 
that  for  the  visually  handicapped  should  be  the  same,  with 
allowance  for  modifications  according  to  the  needs  of  the 
students  of  the  latter. 

34.  Sex  Education  :  The  modern  syllabi  for  the  schools 
plead  for  the  sex  and  biological  education  as  an  integral 
part  of  it.  Here  the  teachers  of  the  blind  may  appear  to 
feel  embarrassment  how  proper  sex  education  may  be  im- 
parted to  those  who  do  not  possess  any  idea  of  sex  as  such. 
In  case  of  the  seeing,  many  things  are  visually  communicated, 
that  car^not  be  expressed  linguistically.  Besides,  seeing 
children  do  have  some  knowledge  of  the  same  even  before 
they  enter  the  school.  On  the  contrary,  this  is  such  an  im- 
portant matter  that  the  teacher  of  the  blind  cannot  overlook 
it  in  any  way.  Lack  of  ideas  in  this  field  may  give  rise  to 
serious  personality  problems,  including  the  habit  of  mastur- 
bation and  homo-sexual  practices. 

The  teacher  is  required  ro  tackle  the  problems  here 
unhesitatingly  with  the  help  of  the  actual  syllabus  and  models. 
He  should  not  have  any  bias  in  this  matter  . 

35.  Teaching  of  Science,  Arithmetic,  and  Geography  : 
It  is  often  experienced  that  the  schools  for  the  blind  venture 
to  neglect  the  teaching  of  these  subjects  on  the  ground  that 
these  cannot  be  taught  suitably  tc  the  clients  without  sight. 
Sometimes,  educators  of  the  l^lind  feel  that  blind  children 
need  no  training  in  these  fields,  as  these  would  not  form  any 
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part  of  their  syllabus  in  tlioir  college  or  university  career. 
RidicuJoudy,  they  Ibrget  that  these  are  eoiincctcd  with  an 
individual's  life  integrally.  In  the  age  of  Science,  if  any- 
body livea  away  fiom  the  world  of  Science  as*  such,  he  would 
definitely  enjoy  a  meaningless  existence. 

The  Science  teaching  should  be  a  sine  qua  non  in  all 
schools  for  the  visually  handicapped  and  a  number  of  instru- 
ments and  devices  have  been  designed  which  can  be  employed 
for  practical  work,  especially  in  Physics.  It  is  now  possible 
to  convert  scales  into  digital  readings  and  as  many  adaptations 
of  this  kind  as  possible  bhould  be  made  available.  In  Biology, 
large  scale  three  dimensional  models,  particularly  of  che 
structure  of  different  type  of  body,  should  be  counted  very 
valuable.  Practical  work  in  Chemistry  would  be  rather 
difficult  for  a  blind  student  since  it  depends  upon  vision, 
dealing  with  changes  in  colour,  and  sometimes,  excessive 
heat  produced  by  the  experiment  may  not  allow  it  to  be 
touched.  But  this  can  surely  be  overcome  with  the  help 
of  a  seeing  helper.  The  helper  would  do  the  experiments 
according  to  the  directions  given  by  the  blind  student,  and 
the  latter  would  also  explain  the  theoretical  portion  of  the 
work.  In  fact,  this  procedure  has  been  adopted  in  many 
foreign  countries.  Though  it  is  desirable  that  the  clients 
under  review  should  use  the  same  instruments  as  those  used 
by  their  seeing  counterparts,  still  investigations  and  researches 
should  be  iiivited  foi  the  design  and  adaptation  of  several 
complicated  instruments  to  facilitate  the  teaching  of  science 
to  the  blind.  I  would  venture  to  thank  the  Government  of 
India  that  work  has  already  been  instituted  in  this  direction, 
though  yet  requiring  wide  publicity.  The  Universities 
should  be  made  aware  of  the  necessity  of  the  blind  in  this 
sphere  so  that  they  may  organise  research  works.  The  matter 
should  also  be  referred  to  the  National  Council  for  Educational 
Research  and  Training  (NCERT)  for  its  proper  attention. 

The  teaching  of  Natural  Science,  which  is  of  absolute 
importance  in  respect  of  the  education  of  the  blind,  should 
be  conducted  with  the  help  of  detailed  three  dimensional 
models.  As  tnere  are  many  objects,  living  and  non-living, 
which  cannot  be  tactually  represented  to  the  students,  the 
teacher  must  be  very  careful  in  selecting  the  models  and  should 
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see  that  the  models  are  nearest  to  the  object  they  tend  to  re- 
present. 

As  it  has  been  stated  above,  teaching  of  Arithmetic/ 
Mathematics  must  form  part  and  parcel  of  the  school  activi- 
ties for  children  without  sight.  It  is  justifiably  believed  that 
both  the  partially  seeing  and  the  blind  can  achieve  the  highest 
degree  of  attainment  in  this  field.  But  in  most  casts  it  is 
found  that  childien  in  the  schools  for  the  blind  are  averted 
from  doing  arithmetical  work. 

Recent  investigations  showed  that  much  of  this  usual 
apathy  is  due  to  the  lack  of  proper  way  of  teaching  Arithmetic 
to  blind  students.  The  blind  students  depend  mostly  upon 
Memory  and  Taylor  Frame  without  any  symbols  for  linguistic 
representations,  for  doing  the  sums.  This,  indeed,  appears 
to  be  tedious  and  uninteresting  to  them.  Unless  and  until 
easier  methods  of  doing  the  mathematical  work  are  there, 
mathematical  retardation  in  students  without  sight  cannot, 
perhaps,  be  avoided. 

In  almost  all  the  countries,  as  such,  the  Taylor  Frame 
appears  to  be  rejected  and  its  place  has  been  occupied  by  the 
Perkins  Brailler  or  similar  other  equipment,  which  would 
enable  students  to  present  tne  sum  in  the  same  manner  as 
that  of  the  seeing  and  with  linguistic  expression.  This  would 
also  lessen  the  burden  upon  the  clients'  memory  and  thereby 
would  make  the  subject  more  interesting. 

In  the  teaching  of  Geometry,  Trigonometry  etc.,  the  use 
of  three  dimensional  solid  figures  is  essemial,  with  the  simul- 
taneous help  of  raised  diagrams.  The  utility  of  Raised  Line 
Drawing  Kits  and  Magstix  here  is  undeniable. 

_  Geography  appears  to  present  a  great  difficulty  to  the 
visually  handicapped  students,  because  modern  methods  of 
teaching,  geared  to  the  needs  of  sighted  children,  depend 
increasingly  on  visual  aids,  such  as  maps,  di<*grams  and 
slides. 

In  some  instances,  embossed  and  relief  globes  and  maps 
are  used  for  the  teaching  of  the  bhnd,  along  with  the  help 
of  the  Thermofoim  duplicating  machine.  But  still  the  in- 
formation given  to  the  client  in  question  does  not  appear  to 
be  sufficient  and  often,  the  information  arouses  confusion. 
In  order  to  do  justice  to  the  teaching  of  Geography,  it  should 
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ho  supplcmoiUcd  by  field  visits,  dtrtuiUid  models,  direct  cx- 
poricuccs  of  tlio  objects  preserved  in  tlie  geological  and  natural 
museum  and  so  on.  The  teacher  should  also  see  that  the 
Thermoform  machine  can  best  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  subjec  t  exceedingly  interesting  to  his  pupils. 

36.  In  teaching  other  subjects,  like  History,  Social 
Studies,  Language  and  Literature  and  Foreign  Languages, 
the  teacher  must  be  very  cautious  in  remembering  the  specific 
troubles  associated  w^ith  those  when  adopting  his  own  way  of 
teaehing.  Everywhere  and  in  every  case,  the  teacher  should 
should  use  po.sible  aids  and  his  teaching  should  follow  cor- 
relational m.ethods  as  far  as  practicable.  It  is  desirable  that 
while  teaching  these  subjects,  all  ^orts  of  abstract  ideas  be 
replaced  with  concrete  ones. 

In  the  teaching  of  language  and  literature,  the  use  of 
tape  recorders  and  the  language  lab  system  should  be  intro- 
duced. Sufficient  reference  books  should  also  be  available 
in  this  connection. 

I  have  already  discussed  the  impoitance  of  teaching  Arts 
and  crafts  and  music  in  previous  sections  ;  I  have  also  em- 
phasised the  necessity  of  typewriting  courses  in  the  Lvchools 
for  visually  handicapped  children.  I  do  believe  that  these 
should  form  an  integral  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  school 
for  children  with  limited  vision  or  for  those  without  sight. 

37.  There  are  several  organisations  which  may  help 
the  teaching  of  the  visually  handicapped  by  manufacturing 
or  supplying  special  equipment  and  some  of  them  are  : 
The  Royal  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  ;  The  Ameii- 
can  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  ;  The  National  Centre 
for  the  Blind,  India  ;  The  National  Association  for  the  Blind, 
India  ;  M.P.  Welfare  Association  for  the  Blind,  India  ;  the 
KH  Industries,  India  ;  the  Blind  Boys'  Academy,  Narendra- 
pur,  India. 

38.  The  Teachers  :  As  education  is  entirely  processed 
through  the  teachers,  something  should  be  told  in  connection 
with  them  before  concluding  this  humble  dissertation.  On 
many  previous  occasions,  I  referred  to  the  important  role  of 
teachers  ii:  the  sphere  of  the  education  of  visually  handicapped 
children.  It  is  believed  that  good  teaching  emanates  from 
a  good  teacher,  a  fact  that  presupposes  many  things.  A 
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good  teacher  is  bom,  not  made -I  do  not  mtend  to  forward 
tny  argument  in  favour  or  against  this  idea -but,  dehnitcly, 
£ood  teaching  comes  from  a  dedicated  person,  taking  teachmg 
as  part  of  his  noble  being,  not  as  a  mere  profession  or  means 
for  earning,,  though  the  latter  cannot  bo  overlooked  m  any 
way  All  this  means  that  the  teacher  must  be  honest  and 
true  to  his  purpose,  well-informed,  affectionate  and  with 
commanding  personality  and  strong  character.  I  feel  that 
all  other  qualities  of  a  good  teacher  come  withm  these  quali- 
ties and  tco  much  space  should  not  be  expended  here  on  this 
matter.  Rather,  it  would  be  better  to  throw  some  light  upon 
the  specific  problems  connected  with  the  teachers  of  the 

visually  handicapped.  .  ,    ,  i 

The  maior  problem  here  connects  itself  with  the  supp  y 
of  good  teachers.    In  most  cases,  schools  for  the  visually 
handicapped  are  found  to  be  equipped  with  such  persons 
in  the  list  of  teachere,  who  do  not  show  any  quality  of  a  good 
teacher.    As  it  has  been  hinted  at  in  previous  sections,  in 
many  cases,  agair,,  the  teachers  are  not  duly  qualified  or 
especially  trained  for  the  purpose  of  teachmg  visually  handi- 
capped children  and  as  such,  they  become  hackneyed  and 
nothing  more  than  quacks  in  the  field  of  education.^  Some 
institutions  are,  again  fully  or  principally  manned  with  b  ind 
teachers  or  visually  limited  ones.    Sornetimes  on  the  other 
hand    we  find  that  the  under-qualified  ex-studen  s,  visually 
handicapped,  are  employed  as  teaching  staff  on  the  grounds 
that  if  their  mother  institutions  do  not  care  for  their  rehabdita- 
tion,  who  tlse  would  care  for  them?  Some  schools,  on  the 
contrary,  fight  against  the  appointment  of  female  teacher. 
Zn  though  there  is  provision  for  pre-sehool  <^^f^--  -^-;;- 
tional  programmes,  and  even  when  we  know  that  children, 
be  they  s!eing  or  non-seeing,  should  be  taught  by  female 
teachers     In  some  schools  running  Open  Education  Pro- 
grammes, we  have  noticed  no  Resource  Teacher,  nor  any 
Resource  Room.    The  authority  of  such  schools  did  not 
even  encourage  the  idea  of  Itinerant  Teachers. 

A-  the  teachers  are  primarily  responsible  for  the  educa- 
tion of  children,  all  the  above,  no  doubt,  bears  a  tremendous 
efiect  upon  the  development  of  visually  handicapped  as  sc.cl^ 
No  improvement  in  the  field  is  possible  u.tless  and  until  these 
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conditions  arc  eliminated  to  the  maximum  extent  from  the 
school  for  visually  handicapped. 

In  order  to  satisfy  the  above  and  to  effect  desired  improve- 
ments in  the  sphere  of  the  education  of  the  visuajly  handi- 
capped, I  may  suggest  the  following  measures  to  be  adopted 
as  far  as  practicable  : 

(I)  Incentive  for  drawing  good  teachers  to  the  field  : 
It  is  a  part  of  our  common  experience  that  teaching  does 
not  enjoy  any  popularity  as  profession,  though  there  is  a 
tendency  for  depicting  it  as  "a  noble"  profession,  it  is  said 
with  a  bit  of  sarcasm  that  "ii  is  too  noble  ro  be  taken  up". 
People  generally  take  it  as  a  stopgap  and  as  soon  as  they 
find  some  other  job,  ihey  are  honesi  enough  to  leave  it. 
Mostly,  those  who  find  no  other  alternative  due  to  their  own 
qualifications  and  quality,  or  due  to  lack  of  proper  oppor- 
tunity, are  supposed  to  stick  to  this  "too  noble  profession". 
When  this  is  the  case  with  the  ordinary  field  of  education, 
the  question  of  special  education  does  not  arise  at  all. 

This  general  lack  of  interest  in  tne  sphere  of  education 
may  be  traced  mainly  to  the  lack  of  incentive.  The  teachers 
are  most  poorly  paid,  they  are  not  provided  with  any  oppor- 
tunities enjoyed  by  members  employed  in  other  types  of 
jobs — even  the  position  of  a  lower  division  clerk  sometimes 
appears  to  be  better  than  that  of  a  teacher.  The  teachers 
are  deprived  of  almost  all  kinds  of  social  amenities.  The 
society  does  not  cherish  a  healthy  attitude  towards  a  teacher 
even  though  it  accepts  teaching  as  a  "noble"  profession. 
These  and  a  thousand  and  one  other  factors  are  there  which 
tend  to  draw  qualified  and  qualitative  personnel  away  from 
the  "noble"  teaching  profession. 

In  the  field  of  teaching  visually  handicapped  children, 
the  above  are  supplemented  with  the  absence  of  Job  Mobility 
and  lack  of  hope  of  promotion  or  any  improvement  in  the 
position  of  a  particular  teacher.  The  experience  of  a  teacher 
in  a  school  for  the  visually  handicapped,  particularly  in  a 
school  for  the  blind,  is  not  counted  when  he  applies  for  a 
similar  post  in  a  school  for  the  seeing.  This  means  that  the 
person  rendering  services  to  a  school  for  the  blind  is  confined 
to  it  for  the  whole  of  his  service  career.  Again,  when  a  teacher 
in  the  school  for  the  seeing  may  have  hope  of  being  promoted 
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to  the  post  of  the  Assistant  Headmaster  or  to  that  of  the 
Headmaster,  the  teacher  in  the  school  for  the  blind  is  totally 
frustrated  in  this  respect. 

Another  snag  is  that  often  the  teacher  of  the  blind  is 
appointed  on  the  "dedication  '  basis.  In  other  words,  the 
teacher  is  always  reminded  of  the  philanthropic  side  of  his 
profession  and  the  authority  always  demands  from  him  extra 
services,  even  at  the  cost  of  his  family  life.  Often  he  is  bound 
to  stay  in  the  hostel  without  any  contact  with  his  family. 

Further,  the  teachers  of  the  school  for  the  blind  are 
supposed  to  perform  multifold  duties  other  than  the  teaching 
itself  ;  this  definitely  creates  a  job  nausea  among  them. 

With  a  view  to  removing  the  above  and  thereby  improving 
the  standard  of  the  education  of  the  visually  handicapped 
children,  proper  incentives  should  be  given  to  them  in  all 
respects. 

Firstly,  there  should  be  a  handsome  salary  ;  secondly,  the 
scale  of  pay  should  not  differ  from  that  enjoyed  by  the  teacher 
of  the  school  for  the  seeing,  thirdly,  as  the  teaching  of  the 
visually  handicapped  is  a  special  skill,  the  teachers  concerned^ 
should  be  allowed  to  enjoy  special  benefits  in  the  shape  of 
special  allowances,  in  addition  to  what  is  being  given  to  them 
usually.  Fourthly,  the  teacher  of  the  school  for  the  visually 
handicapped  should  be  allowed  to  enjoy  facilities  for  having 
contact  with  his  family,  and  the  school  should  provide  suitable 
quarters  if  required.  Fifthly,  the  job  of  the  Hostel  staff  should 
be  separated  clearly  from  that  of  the  teacher.  Sixthly,  as 
the  teaching  of  the  visually  handicapped  requires  a  special 
amount  of  labour,  the  teachers  here  rhould  not  be  unneces- 
sarily burdened  with  muhiphcity  of  duties,  unconnected 
with  the  teaching,  directly  or  indirectly.  Seventhly,  the 
authority  should  always  try  to  get  the  best  out  of  the  teacher 
as  a  "man"  and  not  as  a  "machine."  There  would  not  be 
any  tendency  for  exploiting  the  good  self  in  a  teacher  in  the 
context  of  "dedication"  and  "humanism". 

(H)  Encourag(  ment  for  special  training  :  It  is  curious 
to  note  that  though  there  are  now  ample  opportunities  for 
training  in  the  teaching  of  the  visually  handicapped  children, 
many  teachers  in  the  field  do  not  feel  encouraged  for  it.  I 
think  it  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  in  most  cases,  the  teachers 
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do  not  gain  anything  linancially  atlcr  the  successful  comple- 
tion of  the  training.  In  case  of  the  teacher  of  a  school  for  the 
seeing,  special  or  additional  increments  arc  offered  after  suc- 
cessfully completing  the  training  in  teaching  and  as  such, 
the  teachers  there  are  automatically  biased  for  ir.  Similar 
facilities  should  be  there,  if  wc  intend  to  raise  the  standard 
of  education. 

(Ill)  Appointment  criteria  :  The  school  authority 
should  also  be  very  cautious  while  appointing  teaching  per- 
sonnel. We  often  see  that  such  persons  are  appointed  for 
the  purpose  who  would  be  coping  with  the  demands  of  the 
authority,  even  when  they  are  not  duly  qualified.  This 
undoubtedly  creates  an  unhealthy  atmosphere  in  the  school 
so  far  as  the  teaching  is  concerned. 

However,  it  would  be  better,  I  feel,  if  the  authority  looks 
to  the  following  while  appointing  a  teacher  for  the  school  of 
the  visually  handicapped. 

(A)  Academic  :  The  teacher  in  question  should  be 
academically  qualified  as  desirable  by  the  general  standard. 
Here  the  authority  would  do  better  if  it  maintains  the  same 
academic  level  for  the  teacher  of  the  visually  handicapped  as 
prescribed  by  the  Government  or  the  Educational  Board  for 
the  teachers  of  the  school  for  the  seeing  according  to  different 
grades.  As  it  is  a  case  of  special  education,  the  appointing 
authority  may,  of  course,  demand  a  higher  level  of  achieve- 
ment. 

(B)  Professional  :  The  teacher  going  to  teach  in  the 
schools  for  the  visually  handicapped  children,  must  possess 
training  in  the  teaching  of  the  visually  limited  children.  It  is 
desirable  that  he  should  be  trained  in  the  teaching  of  the 
seeing  children  ;  if  this  type  of  training  is  available  for  the 
blind,  as  it  is  not  the  case  in  many  parts  of  India, — it  should 
be  made  a  necessary  qualification.  The  candidate  should 
possess  at  least  three  years'  teaching  experience  in  the  school 
for  the  seeing  children. 

Candidates  with  continuous  experience  in  a  single  school 
should  definitely  be  preferred  to  those  having  experience  in 
teaching  in  different  schools  within  a  brief  span  of  time, 
enjoying  the  same  position  and  facilities  in  all  the  schools 
they  served.    The  authority  must  be  very  cautious  of  not 
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appointing  over-qualified  teachers.  This  would  foster  a 
sense  of  frustration  and  dissatisfaction  in  the  mind  of  the 
teacher  and  thereby  would  spoil  the  whole  teaching  at- 
mosphere. J 

(C)  Personal  :  Here  the  authority  should  endeavour 
to  note  the  personal  quality  of  a  candidate  going  to  be  a  teacher 
of  the  visually  handicapped  children.  At  least  one  week's 
practical  teaching  in  the  actual  class  situation  is  essential 
for  this  purpose  before  attributing  final  appomiment  to  any 
candidate  as  teacher.  He  should  be  made  to  confront  all 
possible  kinds  of  queer  class  situations  and  the  authority 
should  carefully  observe  how  he  appears  to  tackle  these. 
The  teachers  should  be  required  to  have  a  definite  idea  of  how 
to  prepare  instructional  materials  and  to  adapt  illustrated 
textbooks  for  tne  children  without  sight. 

39  Itinerant,  Resource  and  Home  Teaching  program- 
mes •  The  importance  of  installing  such  programmes  to 
improve  the  conditions  of  the  blind  and  other  types  of  visually 
handicapped  children  is  undeniable.  I  am  not  supposed  to 
discuss  the  function  of  these  groups  of  teachers  m  this  assign- 
ment, but  can  declare  that  the  organisations  should  look  into 
the  proper  use  of  these  categories  of  teachers  for  the  better- 
ment   of  the  educational  standard  of  visually  handicapped 

children.  ^     ,    ^  t-j 

Itinerant  Teachers  are  necessary  for  the  Open  Education 
Programme  and  may  be  allowed  to  serve  as  go-betweens, 
connecting  the  school  and  the  pupils  at  home  under  the  inte- 
grated system.  They  should  try  to  help  the  children  at  home 
after  the  school  hours  in  matters  of  different  areas  of  studies, 
which  the  children  fail  to  cope  with  while  at  school,  along- 
side their  seeing  counterparts.  The  teachers  there  also  can- 
not do  justice  to  these  visually  handicapped  children,  whose 
number  is  very  small  in  the  class.  The  Itinerant  Teacher, 
therefore,  should  have  a  close  contact  with  the  Class-teacher 
and  must  be  well-versed  in  the  school  subjects. 

The  necessity  of  a  Resource  Teacher  is  venly  felt  in  the 
regular  school  where  both  the  seeing  and  non-seemg  children 
are  allowed  to  study  together.  He  is  generally  a  regular 
member  of  the  teaching  staff  and  helps  the  blind  students  in 
the  areas  of  difficulty  with  the  help  of  a  wcU-cquipped  Re- 
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souice  Room.  I  do  not  feel  that  any  plan  for  integrated  or 
open  education  would  be  successful  without  cither  an  Itinerant 
or  a  Resource  Teacher.  As  such,  there  must  be  good  remu- 
neration for  the  job. 

Where  Resource  and  Itinerant  teaching  Programmes 
are  not  possible,  Home  Teachefs  may  be  useful.  The  Home 
Teachers  are  generally  found  to  conduct  manifold  services 
for  the  blind,  including  the  counselling  of  the  parents  of  the 
child.  The  Home  Teachers  are  useful  also  in  the  field  of 
education  of  the  non-school-going  children  and  the  adult 
blind.  As  such,  installation  of  such  a  programme  is  essen- 
tial. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  all  the  qualities  and  quali- 
fications of  a  gcod  teacher  must  be  there  in  the  teachers  of 
the  three  categories  mentioned  above.  In  every  case,  the 
job  should  be  as  remunerative  as  possible  so  that  the  teachers 
concerned  may  devote  their  time  and  energy  to  the  cause. 

40.  The  appointment  of  blind  teachers  :  There  is  a 
great  controversy  as  to  the  utility  of  blind  teachers  in  these 
schools  for  the  blind.  1  talked  to  many  heads  of  the  schools 
for  the  blind  abroad  who  suggested  that  there  should  not  be 
any  blind  teacher  in  the  school  for  the  blind.  Some  said 
that  there  should  be  seme  blind  teachers,  but  their  number 
would  enjoy  small  proportion  in  comparison  to  that  of  the 
seeing.  There  were  some,  again,  who  expressed  their  view 
that  the  schools  for  the  blind  should  offer  greater  opportunity 
for  the  appointment  of  blind  teachers. 

To  my  mind,  such  a  controversy  is  baseless.  In  the 
school  for  the  blind,  there  should,  definitely,  be  some  blind 
teachers,  but  their  number  should  be  made  to  depend  upon 
the  actual  need  rather  than  upon  any  theory.  The  blind 
teachers  would  generate  self-confidence  among  the  blind 
children.  They  would  also  be  able  to  understand  several 
specific  problems  of  the  children  and  thereby  would  guide 
the  authority  in  respect  of  proper  solution  to  them. 

It  is  definite,  of  course,  that  the  totally  blind  teachers 
should  not  be  put  in  the  classes  of  elementary  grades,  where 
the  children  require  detailed  observation  and  watching  due 
to  their  formative  qualities.  They  are  to  be  instructed  in 
matters  relating  to  gesture  and  postum,  location,  mannerism, 
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sense  of  direction  and  distance  and  so  on,  which  require 
group  watching  and  so,  sufficient  vision. 

Low  Vision  Aids  : 

41.  In  connection  with  the  education  of  the  partially 
seeing  children,  our  country  is  still  young,  having  just  started 
a  school  for  that  purpose  at  Dehra  Dun.  Till  now,  these  chil- 
dren were  allowed  to  be  educated  along  with  the  blind,  which 
is  very  unscientific.  The  teaching  technique  in  respect  of 
the  two  is  a  bit  different,  and  the  use  of  aids  also  requires 
different  nature  of  skill  on  the  pait  of  both  the  teachers  and 
the  students.  In  other  wordo,  the  educational  need  for  the  two 
are  completely  different,  as  I  stated  in  one  of  my  previous 
sections. 

All  the  views  expressed  above,  are  applicable  to  these 
children  also.  But  I  would  like  to  mention  some  of  the 
Aids  available  for  the  partially  seeing  children,  which  should 
be  necessarily  introduced  for  raising  the  standard  of  ediication 
of  the  clients  concerned. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  partially  seeing  child,  who  possesses 
no  hope  of  having  vision  in  future,  such  as  the  child  suffering 
from  Retinitis  Pigmentosa,  or  Central  Chroidiiis  or  such  other 
maladies,  should  be  taught  to  communicate  in  Braille,  subject 
to  their  being  conscious  of  the  future  trouble  to  which  they 
may  be  put  as  a  result  of  the  gradual  loss  of  eyesight. 

However,  the  following  aids  may  be  available  for  the 
education  of  the  partially  sighted  children  and  the  schools 
concerned  should  try  to  procure  them,  as  largely  as  possible  : 

Although  there  are  many  variants  and  refinements  in 
individual  low  visual  aids  (LVA),  there  are  practically  two 
main  types  in  current  use-those  which  are  hand-held  or  hand- 
manipulated  and  those  which  are  worn  on  a  spectacle  frame. 

Hand-magnifiers  may  be  portable  or  set  and  mounted 
on  a  stand,  and  used  according  to  the  necessity  of  the  client. 

Spectacle-mounted  low  visual  aids  also  may  consist  of 
simple  magnifying  lenses  but  more  commonly  consist  of 
compound  lens  system.  They  may  be  either  unictilar  or 
binocular,  and  bifocal,  trifocal,  or  separate  near  and  dist- 
ance vision  variants  exist.  Some  of  the  higher-powered 
systems  are  self-illuminated.    In  recent  years,  there  is  a  ten- 
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ckucy  lor  tlic  use  oC  plasiic  lenses  iiisiead  of  the  glas'S  lenses  in 
order  to  make  the  in!:,triiment  light  and  less  bulky. 

In  most  cases  the  clients  are  found  reluctant  to  use  the 
LVA's  on  account  of  cumbcrsomcness.  They  also  feel  shy  to 
use  these  as  they  may  make  them  conspicuous.  This  undesir- 
able tendency  should  be  removed  from  them  through  proper 
counselling  and  they  should  be  taught  how  to  use  the  equip- 
ment concerned  correctly. 

Audio-visual  Aids  : 

42.  The  value  of  Audio-visual  aids  in  the  teaching  of 
partially  seeing  children  is  unquestioned,  as  it  is  in  the  case 
of  seeing  ones.  Proper  use  of  these  types  of  aids  would  surely 
raise  the  standard  of  teaching  and  thereby  improve  the  whole 
educational  atmosphere.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
Audio-visual  aids  are  in  no  way  a  substitute  for  the  teachers  ; 
rather,  these  demand  from  the  teacher  a  greater  amount  of 
care,  evaluation  and  follow-up.  I  here  intend  to  refer  to 
some  of  these  which  I  deem  most  useful  for  the  partially 
sighted  children  and  so  should  be  introduced  as  soon  as 
possible. 

(A)  Radio  and  Television  broadcasts  :  Each  school 
for  the  partially  seeing  should  possess  good  radio  and  tele- 
vision sets  with  qualitative  reproduction.  The  TV  should 
preferably  have  a  large  screen.  The  timetable  should  be 
adjusted  to  that  of  the  TV  and  Radio  Centres  so  that  the 
children  may  derive  utmost  benefit  from  the  educational 
broadcasts.  In  our  country,  of  course,  this  part  of  TV  pro- 
grammes is  not  yet  well-organised  and  the  Government  con- 
cerned should  look  into  the  matter  immediately  in  the  pro- 
found interests  of  the  country.  When  and  where  adjustment 
of  timetable  as  referred  to  is  not  possible,  use  of  tape  recorders, 
both  sound  and  vision,  may  be  of  great  use. 

(B)  Tape  recorders  with  sound  and  audio-visual  re- 
production, including  Cassette  tape  recorders  and  Cartridge 
tape  recorders,  enjoy  immense  importance  too.  The  teacher 
should  know  how  to  use  these  for  intensive  teaching. 

(C)  The  Induction  Loop  System  :  It  is  a  further  de- 
velopment of  the  use  of  a  tape  recorder.  It  comes  with  head- 
sets and  is  specially  useful  for  both  individual  and  group  ins- 
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truction.  It  has  also  special  utility  for  ihc  multiple  handi- 
capped children. 

(D)  Language  Master  :  This,  again,  appears  to  be 
another  development  of  the  tape  recorder.  It  is  a  compact 
and  light  instrument  with  everything,  even  the  microphone, 
built-in. 

(E)  Audio-response  Teaching  Machine  :  It  is  also  a 
development  of  the  four  track  tape  recorder,  wherein  the 
"magic  box"  enables  the  students  to  hear  the  instructional 
material. 

(F)  Erasing  Machine  :  This  machine  enables  one  to 
erase  recorded  materials  within  a  few  seconds  magnetically 
and  so  is  very  useful  to  the  studios  and  schools. 

(G)  Different  types  of  projectors  are  also  used  in  the 
teaching  of  the  partisilly  seeing  children.  The  principal  types 
are  :  Talkie  Projectors,  Overhead  Projectors,  Slide  Projectors 
and  Back  Projectors.    The  Slide  Projectors  use  Slide  tapes. 

(H)  The  use  of  Close  Circuit  TV  as  an  Audio-visual 
aid  is  great.  In  using  these  Projectors  and  Television,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  clients  should  be  allowed  to 
sit  closer  to  the  set  and  so  the  equipment  must  be  adjusted  in 
such  a  way  as  would  not  cause  any  tiring  sensation  in  the 
eyes  of  the  pupils.  The  screens  should  also  be  coloured  with 
this  fact  in  mind. 

43.  Conclusion  :  In  order  to  effect  improvement,  it  u 
thus  necessary  that  research  and  investigation  programmes  in 
teaching  technique  should  be  installed  with  immediate  effect 
to  get  rid  of  the  traditional  hazards  along  with  the  hackneyed 
methods  of  teaching  the  visually  impaired.  In  this  connection, 
the  programme  may  be  brought  under  the  auspice.^  of  the  Na- 
tonal  Council  for  Educational  Research  and  Training 
(NCERT). 

To  facilitate  the  research  and  investigation  programmes, 
research-minded  people  should  be  selected  and  sent  abroad 
to  study  the  existing  situations  and  equipment  used  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  the  visually  handicapped  children. 

The  Teachers'  Training  Programmes  shouM  be  more 
well-organised  and  should  be  modified  to  suit  the  growing 
needs  of  the  schools.  The  whole  programme  in  this  connection 
should  be  closely  associated  with  NCERT  and  with  the 
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Deparlment  of  Education  of  the  Government  of  India  and 
the  State  Universities,  so  that  it  may  be  at  par  with  the  recent 
educational  lequirements  and  changes. 

A  Training  Centre  for  the  Teachers  of  the  Visually  Han- 
dicapped at  the  Post-graduate  level  should  also  be  started. 

The  Government  of  India  and  the  State  Governments 
should  see  that  essential  equipment  for  the  teaching  of  the 
visually  handicapped  may  be  easily  available.  In  possible 
cases,  these  should  be  manufactured  indigenously,  in  other 
cases,  where  thib  is  not  possible,  import  of  such  things  must  be 
free  from  all  duties.  Such  articles,  as  typewriters,  tape  re- 
corders, cassette  tape  recorders,  radio  sets  and  television 
sets  must  be  made  available  to  visually  handicapped  children 
at  a  subsidised  rate.  In  many  countries  rhis  practice  exists. 
This  is  more  important  than  making  the  blind  t?x-free  or 
allowing  them  to  travel  at  a  low  transport  cost. 

Statistical  services  must  be  organised  to  have  a  clearcut 
idea  immediately  of  the  number  of  visually  handicapped 
children  of  each  type.  This  would  enable  the  Government 
and  the  organisations  to  render  their  services  more  efficiently. 

Investigation  should  also  be  made  into  the  causes  of 
blindness  and  other  types  of  visual  handicap  so  that  proper 
measures  can  be  taken  to  eradicate  them.  It  is  better  to  solve 
the  problem  by  lessening  the  num.be r  of  the  handicapped 
through  preventive  measures  than  to  have  it  increased  day 
by  day  and  to  be  worried  with  the  multiplicity  of  problems 
without  any  effective  solution. 

In  every  region,  the  Government  of  India  should  set  up 
Model  schools  with  highly  technical  personnel  to  guide  the 
education  in  the  field  according  to  the  National  Policy. 

Mushroom  growth  of  the  schools  for  the  blind  by  busi- 
ness-minded persons  or  organisations  should  be  checked  with 
a  rude  hand  after  proper  investigation. 

SUMMARY 

Education  aims  at  preparing  a  child  for  "complete  living" 
by  helping  the  manifestation  cf  "perfection"  already  within 
"man"  and  the  "harmonious  development"  of  all  the  aspects 
vital,  physical,  psychological,  emotional,  spiritual  and  cul- 
tural.   A  child  should  be  well-adjusted  to  himself  and  to  bis 
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enviroument,  independent  and  self-supporting,  dependable 
and  socialised  as  a  result  of  his  education. 

This  idea  applies  also  to  visually  handicapped  children. 
The  educators  of  visually  impaired  children  should  explore 
every  possible  way  to  make  tbem  enjoy  a  normal  social  life 
as  far  as  practicable  and  to  impart  that  knowledge  and  cul- 
ture to  them  which  would  fit  them  for  all  phases  of  life. 

2.  The  visually  handicapped  children  are  found  to  be 
educationally  retarded  in  comparison  to  their  seeing  counter- 
parts, by  at  least  two  to  three  years.  It  is  due  to  (A)  low 
sensory  input,  (B)  low  level  of  information,  (C)  restricied 
communication,  (D)  restricted  opportunity  for  mobility  and 
orientation,  (E)  several  psychological  and  social  complica- 
tions resulting  from  the  loss  of  vision,  and  so  on .  Obviously, 
all  these  tend  to  make  a  visually  handicapped  child's  stand- 
ard somewhat  behind  the  normal.  In  most  cases,  this  can 
be  recovered  through  proper  education  and  training. 

It  is,  therefore,  required  that  the  educators  of  visually 
handicapped  children  should  plan  educational  programmes 
in  such  a  way  that  the  clients  concerned  may  overcome  the 
limitations  in  the  best  possible  manner. 

3.  It  is  suggested  that  education  of  a  child  begins  as 
soon  as  he  is  born,  long  before  he  actually  enters  a  school.  It 
means  that  the  child  is  allowed  to  spend  his  formative  years 
at  home  under  the  care  of  his  parents.  Everything  he  learns 
at  that  time  would  invariably  affect  his  school  career.  His 
learning  readiness,  to  put  it  more  clearly,  depends  largely 
upon  the  education  and  training  he  receives  from  his  parents 
during  his  pre-school  days. 

This  fact  is  more  applicable  to  children  with  visual 
loss.  The  parents  of  such  children  are  mostly  ignorant  of 
the  special  needs  of  the  clients  and  thus  cannot  guide  them 
properly.  In  many  cases,  these  children  are  spoiled  by 
either  total  negligence  or  over-protection,  erecting  a  stumbling 
block  in  the  way  of  building  their  school  career. 

It  is,  therefore,  suggested  that  Parental  Education  should 
be  organised  so  that  the  children  with  a  visual  handicap  may 
get  due  attention  from  the  very  beginning  and  thereby  may 
take  the  fullest  advantage  from  their  teachers  during  their 
school  career. 
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4.  Avoiding  all  controversy  as  to  v^hctlu;i  the  Integrated 
or  Segregated  system  of  education  is  suitable  for  the  visually 
handicapped,  it  may  be  asserted  that  a  system  combining  the 
two  would  better  suit  the  purpose.  In  this  case,  the  clients 
in  question  would  be  allowed  to  receive  special  educ^ition 
under  a  special  situation  and  this  would  be  confined  to  the 
elementary  grade.  They  would  join  the  regular  school 
under  open  education  programme  to  study  along  with  their 
seeing  counterparts,  in  the  secondary  and  higher  secondary 
stages.  It  is  suggested  that  in  the  elementary  grades,  in- 
tegration may  ham,per  the  cause  of  the  children  who  require 
special  technique  in  both  teaching  and  learning  and  so 
require  special  environment.  Besides,  they  are  to  be  adjusted 
to  their  handicap  before  they  go  to  attend  Open  Education 
Programme. 

5.  At  the  time  of  admission,  the  school  authority  should 
try  to  derive  as  much  information  from  the  guardian  of  a 
visually  handicapped  child  as  possible.  This  would  help 
the  channelisation  of  training  and  education  in  a  proper 
direction. 

It  is,  therefore,  suggested  that  the  authority  should  make 
all  possible  arrangements  in  the  admission  form  so  that  the 
guardian  may  declare  therein  the  details  of  the  client,  in 
respect  of  his  hearing,  smelling,  tactile  and  such  sensory 
losses  other  than  the  visual  loss  ;  description  of  the  client's 
mannerism  or  any  other  unusual  behaviour  pattern;  informa- 
tion about  his  companions,  locality,  position  of  his  home,  and 
even  regular  diet.  This  is,  of  course,  to  be  furnished  along 
with  the  traditional  information,  columns  for  which  are  al- 
ways provided  in  the  admission  form. 

6.  The  teacher  should  be  given  all  sorts  of  information 
about  his  client  before  he  enters  his  class,  including  the 
statement  of  his  I.Q.  This  would  enable  him  to  understand 
the  special  needs  of  a  particular  child  and  to  direct  his 
instruction  or  modify  it  as  such . 

7.  It  is  suggested  that  a  class  in  a  school  for  the  visually 
handicapped  should  not  consist  of  more  than  ten  children  ; 
if  possible,  it  should  be  restricted  to  six.  This  would  enable 
the  teacher  to  take  individual  care  of  the  pupils,  which  is  a 
"must"  here. 
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The  class,  here,  should  be  homogeneous  from  the  stand- 
point of  both  mental  and  chronological  age.  Difference  in 
this  respect  results  in  severe  educational  implications. 

It  is  also  dcbirable  that  the  single  class  in  a  school  for 
the  visually  handicapped,  should  not  continue  for  more  than 
one  hour  to  the  maximum. 

8.  The  curriculum  should  aim  at  the  development  of  all 
the  latent  qualities  of  a  student  and  at  the  satisfaction  of 
all  sorts  of  curiosity — scientific,  technical  and  cultural.  It 
should  include,  sense  training,  training  in  mobility  and 
orientation,  physical  education,  home  living  instructions, 
arts  and  crafts,  music  and  other  regular  academic  subjects, 
like  Science,  Geography,  Mathematics  and  so  on.  In  other 
words,  the  curriculum  should  be  made  to  include  all  the 
features  of  that  meant  for  the  seeing,  with  of  course,  some 
modifications  and  additions,  considering  the  special  needs 
of  the  clients  concerned. 

The  school  under  review  would  also  follow  the  same 
syllabus  as  that  prescribed  for  schools  foi  the  seeing  in  general, 
or  else  the  children  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  compete 
with  their  seeing  counterparts  after  the  completion  of  their 
education  at  school. 

9.  The  use  of  teaching  aids  along  with  the  Concept 
Formation  Room,  wherein  the  diff^erent  models  of  the  objective 
world  are  preserved,  should  be  compulsory.  The  models 
should  be  three  dimensional  and  as  near  to  the  object  they 
represent  as  possible. 

10.  The  teacher  should  follow  the  Correlational  method 
of  teaching  along  with  the  Heuristic  one,  taking  the  help  of 
other  methods  of  teaching,  when  necessary. 

11.  Each  student  in  the  class  should  have  individual 
textbooks  for  the  subjects  on  which  he  is  receiving  instruction. 
The  textbooks  should  be  as  representative  of  those  for  the 
seeing  as  possible.  The  teacher  should  try  to  make  the  text- 
book features  illustrative  and  interesting  to  the  children 
without  sight. 

The  textbooks  should  be  available  in  both  braille  and 
sound  records,  this  would  operate  upon  the  client  as  double 
reinforcement  and  thereby  would  make  textbook  preparation 
easier  for  them. 
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Readers  should  also  be  there  to  read  out  extra  materials 
to  the  children.  All  these,  together,  would  raise  the  level  of 
information  in  a  sure  way. 

12.  There  should  be  regular  supply  of  braille  appliances 
and  reading  materials.  These  must  be  made  available  at  a 
subsidised  rate. 

13.  The  teaching  of  Braille  should  be  more  scientifically 
based  than  it  appears  at  present.  It  should  not  be  considered 
as  a  separate  subject,  rather,  it  should  be  counted  as  part  and 
parcel  of  the  language  class. 

The  client  should  be  prepared  to  learn  braille  reading 
first  and  then  writing,  through  the  development  of  the  senses  of 
touch,  direction,  distance,  space,  and  motor  movement. 

The  teacher  should  plan  his  lessons  in  this  field,  keeping 
all  these  in  mind. 

Contractions,  it  is  suggested,  should  be  taught  from  the 
very  beginning,  along  with  words  in  the  text. 

It  is  better  to  teach  braille  with  the  help  of  the  idea  of 
positions  of  the  dots,  than  with  the  help  of  the  dot  num- 
bers. 

There  should  be  systematic  contractions  in  Bharati 
Braille,  otherwise  it  is  sure  to  become  an  educational  snag  to 
the  teacher  and  the  taught. 

As  it  has  no  scientific  or  relational  basis,  Bharati  Braille 
is  rather  difficult  for  learning  and,  if,  possible,  improvement 
modification  of  it  should  be  thought  of. 

14.  The  teachers  of  the  children  should  possess  all  the 
qualities  of  a  good  teacher.  It  should  be  noted  that  a  teacher 
of  the  blind  differs  from  that  of  the  seeing  in  degree,  but  not 
in  kind.  The  authority  should  take  great  care  in  selecting 
them. 

They  must  fulfil  the  same  academic  qualifications  as 
those  of  seeing.  As  the  education  of  the  child  is  a  special  one, 
greater  degree  of  achievement  may  be  demanded  from  them. 

They  must  be  trained  in  teaching  children,  and  preferably 
also,  in  teaching  the  seeing,  with  at  least  three  years'  con- 
tinuous teaching  experience  in  the  school  for  the  seeing. 
Before  appointing,  the  authority  should  test  his  teaching 
ability  by  putting  him  into  actual  class  confrontation  for 
at  least  seven  consecutive  days. 
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15.  To  draw  good  teachers  to  the  field,  special  incentives 
should  be  given — ^like  special  allowances  or  additional  in- 
crements. The  scale  of  pay  should  be  at  par  with  that  en- 
joyed by  the  teacher  of  the  seeing. 

The  authority  should  not  tend  to  exploit  the  good  self  of 
the  teacher  on  the  ground  of  dedication  or  humanism.  The 
duties  should  be  separated  from  those  of  Housemaster. 

16.  There  should  be  provision  for  Housemaster  and 
efficient  child  care  staff" — all  duly  trained  and  with  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  psychological  and  educational  implications 
of  visual  handicap. 

17.  Counselling  and  guidance  services  should  be  there 
in  a  school  for  the  children  and  thi:  should  be  rendered  with 
the  help  of  technically  equipped  staff.  It  is  suggested  that 
there  should  be  two  counsellors  of  the  same  status,  one  visually 
handicapped  and  the  other  sighted. 

18.  There  should  be  provisions  for  regular  medical  and 
health  check-up.  This  would  keep  the  clients  constantly  fii, 
as  children  with  visual  loss  are  found  to  yield  to  diseases  more 
easily  than  seeing  ones. 

19.  There  should  also  be  two  mobility  instructor;^  of  the 
same  status,  one  seeing  and  the  other  non-seeing  to  have  best 
possible  effect  from  the  orientation  and  mobility  instruc- 
tions. 

20.  The  use  of  Perkins  Brailler  should  be  a  "must"  and 
the  traditional  Taylor  frame  should  be  done  away  with.  This 
would  solve  the  problems  connected  with  mathematics 
which  are  special  to  the  children  without  sight. 

21.  Radio,  Television  and  all  types  of  tape  recorders 
should  be  made  available  to  the  children  at  a  subsidised  rate, 
considering  the  necessary  educational  value  of  these  to  the, 
clients. 

22.  Teaching  of  typewriter  must  form  a  curriculum 
of  the  school  concerned.  As  such,  at  least  the  portable  type- 
writer should  be  made  easily  available  to  the  students. 

23.  To  effect  Socialisation,  the  school  should  encourage 
drama  performances,  debate  competitions  and  such  other 
ones,  inter-school  sports  and  rallies,  and  so  on. 

24.  The  children  should  be  allowed  to  be  with  their  fa- 
mily as  frequently  as  possible. 
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25.  There  should  be  provision  for  well  trained  itine- 
rant, Resource  and  Home  Teachers  in  respective  fields. 
Infiltration  of  laymen  should  be  rigidly  controlled. 

26.  There  should  be  a  Model  School  in  every  region 
to  guide  the  education  according  to  rhe  national  policy. 

27.  There  should  be  proper  evaluation  and  examination 
system,  weekly  tests  along  with  monthly,  terminal  and  final 
examinations  are  desirable.  Importance  of  Cumulative  Re- 
cord Cards  in  this  connection  cannot  be  denied. 

28.  Researches  and  investigations  should  be  conducted 
to  construct  Intelligence  Tests  and  Achievement  tests  for  the 
children  with  visual  handicap. 

The  whole  programme  in  this  connection  should  be 
brought  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Council  for  Edu- 
cational Research  and  Training  and  universities. 

29.  The  Teachers'  training  programme  should  also  be 
modified  according  to  the  needs  of  the  day. 

The  whole  question  should  be  closely  associated  with  the 
Department  of  Education,  Universities  and  the  NCERT  to 
have  best  possible  results. 

30.  There  should  be  a  teachers'  training  programme  at 
the  post-graduate  level  along  with  the  existing  ones. 

The  research-minded  teachers  should  be  given  oppor- 
tunities for  studying  abroad  with  a  view  to  improving  the 
condition  of  our  country  educationally  and  all  teachers  with 
poor  show  must  be  restricted  from  such  opportunity,  to  check 
national  wastages. 
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MOBILITY  AND  THE  BLIND 
RESPONDING  TO  THE  CHALLENGE 


By 


SuRESH  G.  Ahuja 


Mr.  Suresh  Chandra  Ahuja  has  been  the  Executive  Officer  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind  since  1958.  He  has  been  closely  connected  with  rehabili- 
tation of  the  blind.  A  pioneering  worker  in  developing  blind  welfare  work  in 
India,  he  has  represented  on  many  national  and  international  Conferences  and 
Seminars,  and  has  presented  professional  papers.  Currently  he  is  the  Chairman 
of  the  Asian  Committee  of  the  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind, 
Member  of  the  Committee  on  Services  to  the  Deaf- Blind  (since  1974),  and  an 
Executive  Council  Member  of  the  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind. 

He  is  an  Editor  of  "Blind  Welfare"  and  has  organised  a  number  of  national 
and  international  Conferences  and  Seminars. 
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Mr.  S.  C.  Ahuja  reads  his  paper  on  'Mobility  and  the  Blind.' 

L.  to  R.  :   Capt.  H.  J.  M.  Desai,  Moderator,  Mr.  Ahuja  and  Mr.  V.  Devadas. 

Freedom  of  movement — the  ability  to  move  about  freely 
from  one  place  to  another  without  hesitation,  without  fear 
and  without  assistance  is  a  blessing  conferred  upon  the  able- 
bodied.  It  is  a  right  never  questioned  and  often  taken  for 
granted.  To  those  who  are  disabled,  however,  mobility  poses 
a  serious  problem.  The  problem  varies  with  the  nature  and 
degree  of  disablement.  For  the  blind  it  is  a  problem  of 
highest  magnitude.  It  can,  at  times,  mean  complete  and 
total  dependence  on  sighted  assistance  even  for  the  most 
trivial  of  needs.  It  can  mean  the  loss  of  employment  or  ina- 
bility to  secure  employment  if  the  blind  worker  lacks  the  con- 
fidence to  travel  alone  or  does  not  have  reliable  and  regular 
sighted  assistance.  The  psychological  effects  of  such  de- 
pendence can  be  most  damaging  to  the  personality  of  an  in- 
dividual. It  is  ncccs-.ary,  therefore,  that  any  programme 
designed  to  help  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  blind  should  lay 
sufficient  emphasis  on  mobility  training. 
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Mobility  is  not  essentially  an  end  in  itself.  It  is  a  means 
to  an  end.  The  end  might  be  as  simple  as  the  wish  to  turn 
on  the  radio  at  the  other  end  of  the  room  or  to  buy  a  packet 
of  cigarettes  from  the  shop  around  the  corner  or  it  could  be  as 
important  as  to  reach  one's  place  of  employment.  Complete 
independence  is,  of  course,  the  goal  in  mobility  training  but 
the  use  of  devices  and  human  assistance  need  not  be  ruled 
out.  A  blind  man,  rich  enough  to  afford  a  sighted  guide  or 
a  chauffeur  driven  car,  is  perhaps  more  mobile  than  most 
people.  The  blind  factory  worker  who  travels  from  his  home 
with  the  aid  of  a  white  cane  to  the  bus  stop  and  then  boards 
a  bus  to  the  factory  is  equally  mobile.  It  is  the  confidence 
of  the  man  who  knows  that  he  can  get  from  Point  'A'  to  Point 
*B'  when  he  needs  to,  that  is  important  and  not  the  means  he 
employs  to  get  there.  Good  mobility  techniques  are  of  course 
important  as  they  lead  to  greater  independence. 

To  travel  alone  is  nevertheless  a  continuous  challenge 
to  those  denied  sight.  Although,  unlike  the  orthopaedically 
handicapped,  the  blind  have  no  problem  of  physical  strain 
and  do  not  need  the  support  of  a  crutch  or  similar  device, 
yet  every  step  is  an  adventure  into  the  unknown.  Life  be- 
comes an  obstacle  race.  The  chair  pulled  back,  the  half  open 
door,  the  table  moved  from  its  usual  place  are  all  hindrances 
to  movement  within  the  home.  Out  of  doors,  every  lamp- 
post, every  pillar  box,  a  jutting  out  gate-post,  a  pedestrian 
walking  in  blissful  oblivion,  an  over-hanging  branch  etc., 
are  potential  obstacles.  In  any  large  Indian  city,  there  are 
additional  hazards  e.g.  the  occasional  open  manhole,  the  un- 
guarded excavation  site,  the  million  stray  dogs,  the  porters 
at  the  railway  stations  with  precariously  balanced  steel  trunks, 
the  over-zealous  hawkers  and  so  on.  The  crossing  of  roads 
which  is  an  arduous  task  in  any  big  city,  assumes  night- 
marish proportions  for  a  blind  man  in  an  Indian  city.  The 
blind  traveller  is  unable  to  follow  the  crowd  as  pedestrians 
delight  in  jaywalking.  As  for  the  motorist,  very  rarely  does 
he  consider  it  necessary  to  stop  at  a  zebra  crossing. 

The  catalogue  of  obstacles  could  be  endless  but  fortu- 
nately the  blind,  through  the  ages,  have  not  been  deterred 
by  the  obstacles  and  dangers  but  have,  in  fact,  responded 
to  the  challenge.    Blind  men  and  women  have  worked  out 
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their  own  methods  and  have  successfully  solved  this  major 
problem.  Some  have  used  the  services  of  sighted  guides  and 
some  have  gone  about  with  the  help  of  a  cane.  In  our  own 
day  and  age,  techniques  for  cane  travel  have  been  developed, 
dogs  have  been  trained  to  act  as  guides  and  some  electronic 
obstacle-sensing  devices  have  been  developed.  The  ultimate 
goal  of  all  these  aids  is  to  help  the  blind  to  improve  their  mo- 
bility. 

To  achieve  this  goal,  training  programmes  have  been 
instituted.  Training  includes  techniques  of  cane  travel  and 
coordination  of  signals  received  by  the  remaining  senses. 
The  traditional  long  stout  staff  with  which  a  blind  man  tapped 
his  way  along  has  now  been  replaced  by  the  elegant  white 
cane.  The  white  cane  is  used  primarily  as  an  extension  of 
the  arm  to  help  locate  obstacles  along  the  route  and  to  provide 
the  blind  traveller  with  inform.ation  about  the  environment. 
It  serves  also,  to  indicate  that  its  owner  is  blind. 

With  the  help  of  a  long  cane  a  blind  man  can  travel 
independently  with  safety  and  speed,  particularly  so  in  fa- 
miliar surroundings.  The  long  cane  is  rapidly  replacing  the 
standard  white  cane  introduced  almost  50  years  ago. 

To  learn  to  accept  and  identify  signals  from  the  other 
senses  is  most  important.  Sound,  touch  and  smell  help 
considerably  in  ihe  development  of  mobility  skills.  The 
blind  man  walking  along  the  road  learns  with  experience  to 
distinguish  between  the  surface  of  pavements  and  that  of  a 
road.  He  learns  also  that  the  gradiant  of  the  road  indicates 
whether  he  is  on  the  left  or  on  the  right.  The  echo  of  his 
footsteps,  the  noises  in  the  background,  the  sound  of  moving 
traffic  all  act  as  pointers.  The  sound  of  crockery  in  a  res- 
taurant, the  particular  aioma  associated  with  a  bakery,  the 
tinkle  of  the  panwalla's  spatula  are  equally  helpful  to  the 
blind  traveller  in  locating  his  position  and  reaching  his  desti- 
nation. A  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  immediate 
surroundings  and  regular  routes  of  travel  is  most  necessary. 
The  blind  traveller  has  to  learn  to  obtain  detailed  directions. 
It  is  not  enough  to  know  that  his  factory  is  a  two-minute 
walk  down  the  road  from  the  bus  stop.  He  must  know  the 
exact  number  of  crossings  on  the  way  and  whether  he  has  to 
turn  to  the  left  or  the  right  etc.    Special  care  has  to  be  taken 
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when  crossing  a  road.  A  slight  shift  off-courso  could  easily 
result  in  the  blind  man  walking  diagonally  into  the  oncoming 
traffic  at  an  intersection.  At  a  busy  crossing,  therefore,  he  is 
advised  to  seek  assistance. 

Contrary  to  the  general  belief,  the  blind  do  not  count 
their  paces  between  regular  points  of  travel.  They  are  able 
to  get  about  as  well  as  they  do  in  familiar  surroundings  usually 
because  they  have  a  mental  image  of  the  route  and  landmarks. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  'sixth'  sense  of  the  blind. 
There  is,  in  fact,  no  such  thing.  Onlookers  are  sometimes 
amazed  to  see  a  blind  man  stop  still  just  before  a  tree,  a  car 
or  a  wall.  It  is  not  intuition  or  instinct  that  indicates  the 
obstacle  in  his  path  but  rather,  the  change  in  air  pressure  and 
the  difference  in  the  echo  which  conveys  to  him  the  presence 
of  an  obstacle.  This  ability  to  identify  obstacles  is  sometimes 
referred  to  as  'facial  vision' 

In  India  very  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  mobility 
training.  Only  a  few  institutions  for  the  blind  have  mobility 
instructors  on  their  staff.  The  reason  generally  given  for 
this  is  the  lack  of  financial  resources.  I  personally  believe 
that  while  financial  restraints  are  a  contributoiy  factor,  the 
main  reason  is  a  lack  cf  awareness  of  the  need  for  mobiUty 
training  on  the  part  of  those  responsible  for  managing  our 
schools  and  institutions. 

Some  years  ago  the  Government  of  India  established  a 
course  for  the  training  of  mobility  instructors,  but  this  has 
not  been  used  to  its  fullest  capacity.  It  is  pertinent  to  point 
out  that  the  Administrators  and  Managing  Committees  in 
failing  to  make  use  of  this  service  have  denied  it  to  their 
clients. 

There  is  already  however  a  growing  awareness  and  this 
can  be  seen  in  the  interest  created  in  the  city  of  Bombay  alone 
recently.  Till  a  few  months  ago  there  was  only  one  full  time 
mobility  instructor  in  Bombay  employed  by  the  National 
Association  for  the  Blind.  Today  the  NAB  has  two  mobility 
instructors,  the  Workshop  for  the  Blind  has  one,  the  M.N. 
Banerjee  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  and  the  Salvation 
Army  Hostel  for  the  Working  Blind  are  in  the  process  of 
appointing  one  each.  In  addition,  three  schools  and  one  in- 
dustrial home  are  having  part-time  mobility  instructors  trained. 
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The  NAB  has  now  taken  a  lead  in  creating  an  awareness 
of  introducing  mobility  training  on  a  large  scale  and  for  this 
purpose  has  launched  a  project  for  the  training  of  mobility 
instructors  with  the  help  of  a  team  of  experts  from  Australia. 
We  hope  very  much  that  within  the  next  few  years  mobility 
training  will  be  an  integral  part  of  the  service  provided  by 
our  schools,  institutions,  agencies  and  oiganisations  of  and 
for  the  blind. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  administrators  will  accept  the  need 
for  the  introduction  of  mobility  training  as  a  part  of  ihe  re- 
gular curriculum  and  for  this  purpose  appoint  mobility  ins- 
tructors on  their  staff.  In  fact  not  only  should  every  school 
or  institution  have  one  or  more  full  time  mobility  instructors 
but  they  should  also  arrange  to  have  other  members  of  the 
staff  trained  in  order  that  they  too  can  assist  with  the  program- 
me of  mobility  training. 

In  India,  for  some  time  to  come  the  white  cane  will  re- 
main the  most  practical  means  of  achieving  independence 
in  mobility.  Electronic  devices  as  mobility  aids  will  remain 
beyond  the  means  of  the  average  blind  Indian  and  guide- 
dogs  as  I  will  now  explain  are  not  suitable  to  the  Indian 
setting. 

The  Guide-dog  is  not,  as  is  sometimes  thought,  a  wonder 
dog  who,  at  a  given  command  from  his  master,  takes  him 
to  his  office,  to  a  friend's  home,  to  the  barber  shop  or  any  other 
destination.  The  dog  is  trained  only  to  understand  and  obey 
certain  basic  commands  like  'walk'  or  'stop'.  The  dog  will 
stop  at  a  cros*sing  and  moves  only  when  directed  by  the  pull 
on  his  harness  and  a  verbal  command.  Coordination  bet- 
ween the  master  and  the  dog  is  essential  for  safe  travel.  The 
training  schools  in  the  west  have  learned  from  experience 
that  not  every  blind  person  is  capable  of  using  a  dog  guide. 
It  is  usual  for  the  prospective  guide-dog  user  to  train  with 
the  dog  for  some  weeks  prior  to  launching  out  alone.  In 
India,  we  are  not  yet  ready  for  the  guide-dog.  Our  indis- 
ciplined  traffic,  the  problem  of  stray  dogs  and  the  high  cost 
of  training  guide-dogs  make  it  impractical,  at  present. 

Trained  in  mobility  skills,  a  blind  man  can  walk  freely 
and  without  danger  to  himself  or  to  others.  Many  blind 
persons  have  the  confidence  and  ability  to  venture  out  alone 
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bul  unfortunately  arc  not  allowed  to  do  so  by  those  around 
them.  Most  people  are  aghast  at  the  thought  of  a  blind  man 
walking  alone.  It  is  necessary  that  we  make  eflbrts  to  change 
the  attitude  of  society  towards  the  blind,  especially  now  when 
more  and  moi^e  blind  persons  are  being  placed  in  open  em- 
ployment in  a  variety  of  jobs  in  factories,  m.ills,  offices  etc. 
The  blind  themselves  also  need  to  shake  off  their  fears  and 
venture  out  with  confidence. 

I  might  add  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  little  or  no  faci- 
lities for  training  in  mobility  exists  in  India,  hundreds — per- 
haps thousands — of  blind  persons  throughout  the  country 
have  made  the  effort  and  have  devised  methods  of  travelling 
independently  with  or  without  the  help  of  a  white  cane.  Not 
all  the  blind  are  sitting  locked  up  in  their  homes  waiting  for 
the  agencies  to  train  them  to  travel.  It  is  however,  the  duty 
of  those  responsible  for  providing  services  for  the  welfare  of 
the  bhnd  to  provide  this  essential  service.  The  objective 
of  this  service  should  be  to  train  the  blind  to  travel  inde- 
pendently with  safety  and  confidence. 

The  blind  can  and  should  develop  ea^e  in  mobility.  Today 
the  benefit  of  training  can  be  availed  of  but,  even  in  the 
days  when  there  were  no  training  facilities,  some  blind  men 
with  spirit  went  forth  with  confidence  and  courage.  John 
Metcalfe,  an  Englishman  born  in  1717,  is  one  such  example. 
Metcalfe  lost  his  sight  at  the  age  of  six  but  this  did  not  deter 
him  from  venturing  out  alone.  He  could  walk  miles  without 
difficulty,  was  a  good  swimmer  and  proficient  horseman.  He 
not  only  walked  hundreds  of  miles  but  also  gained  fame  as 
a  road  builder.  He  is  reputed  to  have  constructed  180  miles 
of  roads  on  contract  basis.  An  anecdote  from  his  life  is  illus- 
trative of  his  confidence  and  independence.  Asked  to  take 
a  stranger  to  Harrogate,  he  agreed  to  do  so  on  condition 
that  the  man  was  not  told  that  he  was  without  sight.  When 
they  arrived  safely  at  their  destination  and  entered  the  local 
inn,  the  inn-keeper  placed  a  tankard  of  ale  in  Melcalfe's  hand. 
The  stranger  discovering  that  his  guide  was  blind,  exclaimed, 
"if  I  had  known  your  condition,  I  would  not  have  trusted  my- 
self to  you  for  a  hundred  pounds." 

This  sceptical  attitude  of  society,  unfortunately  still  exists. 
It  is  for  us  to  change  it. 
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PLANNING  BASIC  REHABILITATION  OF  THE  BLIND 


By 


Capt.  H.J.  M.  Desai,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  I.A.S.  (Retd.) 


Capt.  Desai  has  been  connected  with  work  for  the  Blind  for  more  than  three 
decades.  He  is  a  Founder  Member  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Blind 
and  has  served  as  its  Honorary  Secretary  General  since  its  inception.  Capt.  Desai 
has  played  a  major  role  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  blind  in  India  by  establish- 
ing a  number  of  institutions  for  the  Blind  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Blind.  He  has  served  a  number  of  Institutions  for  the  Blind 
in  his  capacity  as  Honorary  Secretary.  In  addition  he  has  represented  India  cn 
many  national  and  international  Conferences  and  Seminars  and  presented  out- 
standing papers. 

He  attended  all  the  Assemblies  of  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind 
and  served  on  various  Committees  as  Member  and/or  Chairman  of  Committees 
of  the  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  namely  Chairman,  Rural  Acti- 
vities Committee  ;  Member,  Executive  Committee  ;  Member,  Finance  Committee 
and  Member,  Rehabilitation,  Training  and  Employment  Committee,  thereby  con- 
tributing significantly  to  the  services  for  the  blind  internationally. 
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^f^l  ^'  P''®sents  his  paper  on  Planning  Basic  Rehabilitation 

of  the  Blind. 

L.  to  R.  :  Capt.  Desai,  Mr.  Don  Westaway,  Chairman  and  Mr.  S  C.  Ahuja. 


In  the  last  five  years  or  so,  I  was  approached  by  two 
well  qualified,  experienced  and  able  Officers— both  totally 
blind — for  advice  on  their  rehabilitation. 

Both  wanted  help  in  finding  congenial  and  remunerative 
jobs.  I  promised  to  do  my  very  best  —  but  on  one  condition. 
The  condition  was  that  they  first  go  through  basic  rehabili- 
tation training. 

One  of  them  did  not  complete  the  training.  He  is  em- 
ployed today  but  he  is  not  well  adjusted  to  hi's  blindness. 

The  other  assiduously  went  through  the  entire  rehabili- 
tation training.  His  inherent  skills,  his  correct  and  positive 
attitudes  and  approc^ches,  his  receptivity  and  his  determina- 
tion to  put  in  effective  and  creative  work,  impressed  every 
one. 

Almost  immediately  on  completion  of  his  basic  rehabili- 
tation training,  he  was  picked  up  for  a  lesponsible  post  in 
which  he  is  doing  extremely  well.  He  is  well  adjusted,  has 
re-learnt  skills  necessary  to  succeed  as  a  blind  person  and  leads 
a  near  to  normal  life. 
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This  is  a  Success  Story.  It  also  emphasises  the  import- 
ance of  basic  rehabilitation.  Those  in  the  field  of  blind 
welfare  would  readily  concede  that  without  basic  rehabilita- 
tion, clients  remain  ill-adjusted,  do  not  accept  their  blind- 
ness, and  are  misfits  in  later  life. 

Foundation 

Basic  adjustment  and  training  is  the  very  foundation  on 
which  the  edifice  of  rehabilitation  and  restoration  of  the  blind 
to  normalcy  and  independence  is  based.  Obviously,  the 
foundation  MUST  be  well  and  truly  laid.  It  must  be  strong 
enough  to  take  the  load  of  further  development.  After  all, 
the  very  purpose  of  rehabilitation  is  to  develop  the  client 
fully  ! 

In  India,  basic  rehabilitation  has  hitherto  not  received 
the  attention  it  deserves.  Consequently,  the  majority  of 
our  blind  have  not  com.e  up  to  the  requisite  standard  of 
adjustment.  To  be  blunt,  basic  rehabilitation  has  been  ne- 
glected.   Its  importance  has  not  been  adequately  appreciated. 

Aims 

All  that  basic  rehabilitation  endeavours  to  do  is  to  first 
adjust  the  client  fully  to  his  new  handicap.  It  helps  to  restore 
his  shattered  confidence  in  himself.  It  helps  in  physical  res- 
toration. It  trains  him  in  personal  management,  personal 
grooming,  in  the  techniques  of  daily  living,  in  the  skills  of 
communication,  in  mobility  and  orientation  skills,  in  home- 
economics,  in  vocations  and  in  social  graces. 

The  training  not  only  enables  him  to  re-learn  how  to  lead 
his  new  life  of  darkness,  but  it  helps  him  to  overcome  the  com- 
mon losses  consequent  upon  the  onset  of  blindness  and  re- 
strains his  residual  senses  to  serve  him  better.  Basic  rehabilita- 
tion thus  helps  in  restoring  and  re-building  the  total  perso- 
nality of  the  client. 

What  is  Rehabilitation  ?    Objectives  &  Goals 

— Rehabilitation  is  the  process  of  restoration  of  the  client  to 
the  fullest  physical,  mental,  vocational,  economic  and  social 
usefulness  of  which  he  is  capable, 
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— the  emphasis  is  shifted  from  the  disabilities  of  the  client  to 

his  residual  abilities, 
— every  effort  is  made  to  develop  his  residual  abilities,  his 

sense  of  hearing,  touch,  smell,  memory,  concentration  and 

methodical  approach  to  every  problem, 
— efforts  are  made  to  remove  emotional,  mental,  social  or 

other  disturbances  or  difficulties  if  any, 
— wise  guidance,  sound  professional  counselling  and  observing 

the  successful  blind,  restores  the  shattered  confidence  of  the 

client  in  himself, 
— the  client  is  assisted  in  re-learning  the  techniques  of  daily 

living  and  in  acquiring  expertise  in  personal  grooming  and 

self-care, 

— skills  of  communication,  skills  of  mobility — so  very  import- 
ant for  the  blind — and  vocational  skills  are  developed, 

— when  restoration  is  comprehensive — and  covers  all  the 
disciplines  involved — the  client  returns  to  as  much  normalcy, 
ability  and  independence  as  his  handicap  and  his  initiative 
permits, 

— the  ultimate  goal  is  to  develop  the  total  personality  of  the 
client  and  to  rehabilitate  him  fully  vocationally,  economical- 
ly and  socially — to  enable  him  to  take  his  rightful  place 
as  a  normal  and  contributive  member  of  society. 

Justification  :  why  Rehabilitation  ? 

All  of  us  in  the  field  of  rehabilitation  know  that 
— the  costs  of  dependency  are  tremendous, 
— the  loss  to  the  national  economy — due  to  idle  manpower 
— is  colossal, 

— rehabilitation  can  restore  the  blind  to  near  normalcy, 

— rehabilitation  can  make  the  blind  mobile,  productive, 

contributive  and  independent, 
— those  who  are  rehabilitated  successfully  can  become  tax- 
payers rather  than  continuing  to  remain  as  tax-consumers, 
— they  contribute  their  mite  to  the  national  economy, 
— rehabilitation  reduces — to  the  extent  possible — unnecessary 
human  suffering — and  restores  human  dignity  of  the  in- 
dividual, 

—rehabilitation  adds  up  to  the  sum  total  of  human  happiness, 
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—these  advantages  are  very  positive  and  cannot  be  evaluated 
in  monetary  or  economic  terms  alone. 

Difficulties 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  tremendous  difficulties.    I  am 
not  minimising  or  underestimating  them.    We  are  aware  that 
—all  problems  in  India  are  of  a  colossal  magnitude, 
—the  financial  resources  available  are  very  meagre, 
—there  is  a  dearth  of  technically  and  professionally  qualified 

and  experienced  staff  of  the  right  calibre, 
—aids,  appliances  and  equipment  are  not  available  at  eco- 
nomic rates  in  adequate  quantities, 
—parents,  family  members  and  the  public  at  large  need  to 
be  continuously  educated  to  the  miracles  of  modern  reha- 
bilitation and  enthused— by  all  recognised  media  of  pub- 
licity— to  encourage  and  assist  the  blind  to  go  in  for  re- 
habilitation training  and  refresher  courses, 
—the  negative  attitudes— of  the  client— of  the  family  members 
—of  the  community— of  the  society— MUST  give  place  to 
positive,  constructive,  correct  attitudes  if  the  rehabilitation 
movement  has  to  succeed. 

The  difficulties  appear  insurmountable.  But  every  great 
task  has  a  small  beginning.  It  is  essential  to  make  a  begin- 
ning, how-so-ever  small.  The  work  is  bound  to  grow  m 
course  of  time. 

Losses  Consequent  upon  the  onset  of  Blindness 

The  late  Reverend  Father  Thomas  J.  Carroll,  of  revered 
memory,  in  his  master-piece  "Blindness— What  It  Is,  What 
It  Does  and  How  to  Live  With  It",  has  listed  several  losses 
consequent  upon  the  onset  of  blindness.    They  are  :— 

Basic  Losses  of  Psychological  Security 

Loss  of  Physical  Integrity 

Loss  of  Confidence  in  the  Remaining  Senses 

Loss  of  Reality  Contact  with  Environment 

Loss  of  Visual  Background 

Loss  of  Light  Security 
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Losses  in  Basic  Skills 
Loss  of  Mobility 

Loss  of  Techniques  of  Daily  Living 
Losses  in  Communication 

Loss  of  Ease  of  Written  Communication 
Loss  of  Ease  of  Spoken  Communication 
Loss  of  Informational  Progress 

Losses  in  Appreciation 

Loss  of  Visual  Perception  of  the  Pleasurable 
Loss  of  Visual  Perception  of  the  Beautiful 

Losses  Concerning  Occupation  and  Financial  Status 
Loss  of  Recreation 

Loss  of  Career,  Vocational  Goal,  Job  Opportunity 
Loss  of  Financial  Security 

Resulting  Losses  to  the  Whole  Personality 
Loss  of  Personal  Independence 
Loss  of  Social  Adequacy 
Loss  of  Obscurity 
Loss  of  Self-Esteem 

Loss  of  Total  Personality  Organisation 

Can  the  losses  listed  above  be  restored  or  minimised  ? 
Can  the  remaining  senses  be  intensively  trained  to  take  over — 
to  the  extent  possible — the  role  of  sight  ?  Can  retraining  the 
client  in  various  skills  he  has  lost  with  the  loss  of  vision  assist 
him  in  regaining  psychological,  vocational  and  social  security  ? 

The  answers  have  already  been  provided  by  thousands  of 
blind  persons  who  have  gone  through  the  process  of  rehabi- 
litation and  are  today  living  full,  normal,  contributive  and 
useful  lives. 

We  must  appreciate  that 
— sight  is  the  main  avenue  of  acquiring  knowledge, 
— it  also  assists  us — ^the  sighted — to  lead  normal  lives, 
— it  is  imperative  that  those  who  have  lobt  their  sight  are 
assisted  in  leading  normal  lives — despite  the   great  loss 
of  vision — and  training  alone  can  do  this. 
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—except  for  the  loss  of  vision,  (he  client  is  otherwise  healthy — 
both  physically  and  mentally— and  that  the  remaining 
senses  of  hearing,  smell,  taste,  touch,  memory  are  normal 
and  can  be  trained  and  developed — in  co-ordination — in 
the  service  of  the  client, 

—  rehabilitation  thus  assists  the  blind  to  gain  restoration  of 
the  losses  indicated  and  their  substitution  by  developing 
the  residual  senses  to  the  fullest  extent  possible, 

— restoration  of  the  losses — or  lost  skills — cannot  come  to  a 
blind  person  without  systematic  and  methodical  rehabili- 
tation training, 

— there  is  no  point  in  letting  the  client  learn  through  the 
trial  and  error  method  or  to  let  him  drift  without  any  goals 
or  targets, 

— if  the  client  is  systematically  taught  how  to  lead  a  normal 
life  despite  his  loss  of  vision,  his  new  life  could  be  much 
easier  and  happier  rather  than  letting  him  learn  through 
his  own  mistakes,  experiences  and  by  undergoing  knocks 
at  all  stages, 

—  in  the  process  of  rehabilitation,  the  client  is  taught  various 
skills  including  the  skills  of  mobility,  techniques  of  daily 
living,  and  skills  of  communication, 

— he  is  developed  in  the  ease  of  spoken  and  written  communi- 
cation, 

— ^he  is  also  given  a  feel  of  vocational  and  other  types  of 
professional  training  so  as  to  assist  him  in  arriving  at 
right  decisions  on  the  choice  of  his  ultimate  vocation  or 
career, 

— this,  in  turn,  facilitates  planning  his  further  vocational 
training  leading  to  congenial  job  placement. 

— just  as  the  sighted  normal  people  have  varied  interests  and 
have  a  very  wide  variety  of  careers  from  which  to  choose, 
similarly,  the  blind  have  also  wide  and  varied  interests  and 
should  be  enabled  to  get  the  feel  of  various  types  of  work 
which  may  be  available  to  those  without  vision, 

— in  basic  rehabilitation  training,  the  client  is  given  opportu- 
nities of  knowing  the  varied  avenues  of  employment  avail- 
able to  blind  persons  so  as  to  assist  him  in  the  ultimate 
choice  of  a  career. 
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—the  client  has  to  be  continuously  evaluated  and  assessed 
with  a  view  to  finding  out  his  attitudes,  his  aptitudes  and 
his  abilities  with  the  ultimate  view  of  gradually  developing 
him  in  such  a  manner  that  he  can  resettle  in  a  job  or  pro- 
fession of  his  own  choice. 
— the  endeavour  is  also  to  make  him  lead  a  normal  family 
life,  integrate  him  into  normal  society  and  ultimately  fully 
rehabilitate  him  socially. 

I  was  privileged  to  meet — and  spend  a  full  educative  day 
— with  the  late  Reverend  Father  Carroll.  He  emphasised — 
again  and  again — that  if  the  losses  listed  by  him  were  fully 
appreciated — and  if  the  rehabilitation  process  scientifically 
set  about  minimi-ang  the  losses,  restoration  of  the  losses  and 
their  substitution  by  developing  the  residual  senses  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible,  the  blind  can  lead  normal  and  independent 
lives.  This  has  been  proved  true  today  by  thousands  of  suc- 
cessfully rehabilitated  blind  persons  who  lead  normal,  in- 
dependent and  contributive  lives. 

Planning  Horizons  and  Fundamentals 

In  planning  basic  rehabilitation,  one  has  to  look  year? 
ahead  and  plan  with  great  FORESIGHT  AND  VISION. 
The  Plan  has  to  be 
— down-to-earth,  practical,  realistic, 
— easy  of  implementation  and  effective, 
— low  cost,  high  yield — which  would  benefit  the  largest, 
number — within  the  shortest  time — and  at  the  least  cost, 
— a  comprehensive  plan — covering  the  rehabilitation  of  the 

Rural  Blind, 

Blind  Women, 

Urban  Blind, 

Blind  with  Multiple  Handicaps  and 
Those  with  Low  or  Impaired  Vision 
— realistic  and  full  recognition  of  the  great  importance  of 
Mobility,  Orientation  and  Physical  Education — A  MUST 
in  all  Programmes  of  Rehabilitation, 
— implementation  of   modern  advances  and  improvement 
in  methodology  and  the  inter-disciplinary  approach  evolved 
in  progressive  countries. 
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Plan  of  Action  :  Recommendations  : 

Action  by  the  National  Association  for  the  Blind 

Bearing  in  mind  the  difficulties  listed,  the  justification 
given  and  the  fundamentals  emphasised  above,  and  bearing  in 
mind  priorities  as  relating  to  India,  my  humble  recommenda- 
tions are  as  under  : 

The  National  Association  for  the  Blind  should 
— set  up  a  full  fledged  Department  of  Rehabilitation, 
— assist  in  setting  up  small  counter-parts  in  the  State  Branches 

and  in  all  Institutions  for  Adult  Blind, 
— expand  and  develop  the  Pheroze  and  Noshir  Merwanji 
Rehabilitation  Centre  for  the  Blind,*  Mount  Abu,  as  a  Na- 
tional Rehabilitation  Centre  for  the  Blind, 
— add  to  the  Tata  Agricultural  and  Rural  Training  Centre 
for  the  Blind,  a  National  Rehabilitation  Centie  for  the 
Rural  Blind, 

— develop  a  National  Rehabilitation  Centre  for  Blind  Women 
— either  as  a  new  project — or  attached  to  an  existing  Ins- 
titution for  Blind  Women, 
— start  a  National  Rehabilitation  Centre  for  the  Blind  with 

Multiple  Handicaps, 
— launch  a  Model  Pilot  Low  Vision-Aid  Clinic  for  free  pro- 
vision of  Optical-Aids  to  those  with  low  or  impaired  vision, 
—assist  in  financing  and  in  developing  all  existing  Institu- 
tions for  Adult  Blind  along  with  all  its  State  Branches- 
facilities  for  training  in  mobility — orientation,  physical 
education  and  basic  Rehabilitation. 

Since  Officers  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Blind  have  acquired  sufficient  experience  and  expertise  in 
setting  up  new  Institutions,  I  would  restrict  myself  to  elabo- 
rating my  ideas  on  organising  the  Department  of  Rehabilita- 
tion, a  Low  Vision-Aid  Clinic  and  Mobility  Training. 

Department  of  Rehabilitation  :  functions 

I  would — with  all  the  earnestness  at  my  command — 
recommend  the  setting  up — on  a  priority  basis — of  a  well 
organised  Department  of  Rehabilitation  directly  functioning 
under  the  National  Association  for  the  Blind — with  counter- 
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parts  at  the  level  of  the  State  Agencies — Voluntary  Agencies — 
and  Institutions  for  Adult  Blind  where  finances  permit. 

Briefly,  the  RehabiHtation  Department  would  be  res- 
ponsible for 

— early  identification,  location  and  referral  of  clients, 

— contacting  them  in  hospitals  or  in  their  homes, 

— providing  assistance  of  a  Home  Visitor  or  Home  Teacher 

— providing  pre-vocational  preparation  and  guidance, 

— individually  assessing  the  rehabilitation  and  other  needs  of 

clients,  providing  counselling  and  guidance, 
— preparing  individual  adjustment,  rehabilitation  and  train- 
ing programmes, 
— evaluation  of  clients,  planning  programmes  for  further 
vocational  rehabilitation  leading  to  ultimate  placement, 
— providing  adequate  follow-up   services    leading   to  total 

social  integration  in  a  normal  community, 
— tailor-made  programmes  to  suit  the  specialised  needs  of 
each  client, 

— planning  the  medical,  educational,  vocational,  economic 

and  social  rehabilitation  of  all  clients  at  all  the  stages, 
— maintenance  of  client- wise  individual  records  and  files, 
— giving  guidance  to  State  level  Voluntary  Agencies  to  In- 
stitutions and  to  individual  clients  seeking  guidance  or 
assistance  on  rehabilitation. 

The  Department  would  need  a  professionally  trained 
Director  in  overall  charge,  Rehabilitation  Officers,  Vocational 
Guidance  Counsellers,  Mobility  Instructors,  Home  Visitors, 
Home  Teachers  and  Social  Case  Workers. 

Where  feasible,  a  panel  of  experts  in  their  own  speciali- 
ties such  as  Psychologists,  Psychiatrists,  Ophthalmologists, 
etc.  be  maintained  so  that  expert  advice  is  available  either  at 
specialised  institutions  or  from  individual  experts.  Such 
advice  will  help  in  planning  the  rehabilitation  of  individual 
clients — bearing  in  mind  their  special  problems. 

Lo w-  Visio n-Aid  Clinics 

■ — Modern  advances  in  Ophthalmology  have  made  it  possible 
to  improve  substantially  the  impaired  or  residual  vision  of 
clients  with  the  help  of  Low  Vision  Aids, 
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— since  Medical  Rehabilitation  MUST  precede  basic  reha- 
bilitation, and  since  any  improvement  in  the  vision  of  a 
person  substantially  restores  his  MOBILITY  and  inde- 
pendence, it  is  imperative  that  Low- Vision-Aid  Clinics 
are  established  with  a  view  to  reducing  needless  bhndness 
and  also  arresting  further  deterioration  in  the  remaining 
vision  of  clients.  The  preservation  and  improvement  of 
this  useful  vision  greatly  helps  in  rehabiUtation. 

I  would,  therefore,  urge — with  all  the  sincerity  at  my 
command — ^the  setting  up  of  Low- Vision- Aid  Clinics — -pre- 
ferably one  for  each  State — so  that  needless  blindness  may 
be  avoided  and  unnecessary  human  suffering  eliminated. 
Visual- Aids — which  are  expensive — should  be  made  available 
free  of  cost.    So  also,  guidance  and  treatment. 

Developing  Mobility  Training  in  every  institution 

— Mobility  and  Orientation  training  is  basic  to  the  very 
process  of  rehabilitation, 

— such  training  restores  mobility  to  the  client  and  assists 
in  making  him  mobile,  independent  and  self-reliant, 

— it  is  very  essential  that  Mobility  training  is  imparted  from 
the  earliest  stage, 

— schools,  institutions  for  adult  blind,  Voluntary  Agencies 
and  Government  Departments  concerned  should,  therefore, 
ensure  that  adequate  staff,  fully  trained  and  professionally 
qualified,  is  available  for  imparting  training  in  Mobility 
and  Orientation, 

— every  blind  person  gets  training  in  orientation  and  mobi- 
lity soon  after  the  on-set  of  blindness, 

— mobility  training — indoors  and  outdoors — is  a  MUST  in 
the  rehabilitation  of  blind  clients. 

Action  at  Governmental  Level 

My  recommendations  are  that  the  Union  and  the  State 
Governments  should, 

— accept  full  responsibility  for  the  Medical,  Educational, 
Vocational,  Economic  and  Social  rehabilitation  of  the 
visually  handicapped  and  those  with  impaired  vision, 

— undertake  full  responsibility  for  financing  of  all  rehabili- 
tation programmes  and  services, 
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—enact  legislation  for  planning,  organising,  implementing  and 
further  promoting  rehabilitation  programmes  and  services, 

—statutorily  place— on  the  District  and  other  Local  Authori- 
ties—the responsibility  of  looking  to  the  rehabiUtation  needs 
of  all  visually  handicapped  individuals  and  those  with  im- 
paired vision— within  their  jurisdiction— and  financing 
of  their  rehabilitation  programmes, 

—ensure  that  Rehabilitation  Programmes  form  an  integral 
part  of  National  and  State  Level  Plans  and  also  ensure 
that  provision  of  adequate  funds  for  furthering  Rehabili- 
tation Programmes  is  made  in  the  Annual  and  the  Plan 
Budgets  of  the  Union  and  State  Governments  as  also  of 
the  District  and  other  Local  Authorities  and  similar  bodies, 

—give  high  priority  to  all  rehabiUtation  programmes  and 
services, 

— estabHsh  model  pilot  Demonstration  National/Regional 
RehabiUtation  Centres  at  the  cost  of  Government, 

—bearing  in  mind  the  special  needs  of  clients  coming  from 
the  rural  areas  and  of  blind  women, plan  rehabiUtation  pro- 
grammes and  services  and,  where  necessary  establish  ex- 
clusive Rehabilitation  Centres  or  programmes  for  the  rural 
blind  and  for  blind  women, 

—throw  open  and  make  possible  the  fuUest  use— by  the  blind 
— and  the  visually  impaired— of  all  normal  community 
resources  available  for  promoting  and  furthering  program- 
mes of  rehabilitation, 

— ensure  that  the  implementation  of  rehabiUtation  program- 
mes is  increasingly  left  to  National  and  State  Level  Volun- 
tary Agencies  for  the  Blind  and  to  professionaUy  qualified 
and  trained  personnel  who  are  knowledgeable  in  the  field 
of  rehabiUtation  and  who  could  impart  the  necessary  'human 
touch', 

— plan  the  specialised  professional  training  of  all  rehabiUta- 
tion personnel  at  a  well  staffed  and  well  equipped  Central 
Training  Institute, 
—  ensure  that  only  fully  trained  and  professionally  qualified 
staff*  of  good  calibre  are  engaged  and— with  a  view  to 
retaining  the  services  of  such  staff*  on  a  long  term  basis- 
ensure  that  their  emoluments  and  other  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  service  are  attractive,  liberal  and  commensurate 
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with  those  oflcrcd  in  normal  community,  and  further  ensure- 
that  the  Union  and  State  Governments  make  financial 
assistance  available  to  fully  cover  all  such  expenditure, 
—facilitate  the  speedy  rehabilitation  of  all  v^ith  impaired 
or  residual  vision  by  setting  up  well  equipped  Low- Vision- 
Aid  Clinics  and  by  providing,  free  of  cost,  such  optical  aids 
and  instructions  in  the  use  thereof  as  may  be  considered 
essential, 

— pay  attention  to  the  special  needs  of  the  blind— both  urban 
and  rural — and  men  and  women — who  have  multiple 
handicaps, 

— take  active  steps  for  the  removal  of  discrimination  against 
the  visually  handicapped  and  those  of  impaired  vision- 
remove  all  barriers  in  the  way  of  their  education,  vocational 
training,  employment  and  restore  normal  community  life 
and  resources, 

— make  available,  in  their  normal  programmes,  credit  faci- 
lities, low  interest  loans,  low  rental  housing,  transportation 
and  all  other  normal  facilities  available  to  the  community — 
especially  to  the  weaker  sections  of  society, 

—formulate  social  security  and  pension  schemes  for  the  blind 
the  aging  blind,  the  infirm  blind  and  the  blind  with  multiple 
handicaps. 

Client-wise  Programme  of  Rehabilitation 
We  must  bear  in  mind  that 

— each  client  is  an  individual  in  his  own  right, 

— that  the  rehabilitation  needs,  problems,  goals  and  aspi- 
rations would  differ  from  person  to  person, 

— it  is  a  mistake  to  generaUse  about  blindness  and  to  treat 
the  blind  as  a  'group', 

— with  the  loss  of  vision,  all  avenues  of  acquiring  knowledge 
are  not  lost, 

—wise  guidance— COUNSELLING— and  MOTIVATING 

the  client  is  half  the  battle  won, 
— encouraging  positive  and  correct  attitudes  and  approaches 

is  very  important, 
— the  adverse  imphcations  of  blindness  need  to  be  reduced 

and  the  blind  assisted  to  become  integrated  into  normal 

community  life  as  fully  as  possible, 
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—the  client  must  fully  accept  the  limitations— physical  and 

other— imposed  by  blindness, 
—early  diagnosis,  careful  evaluation  and  assessment,  scientific 

adjustment,  orientation  and  training  leads  to  successful 

rehabihtation, 

—above  all,  the  client  is  the  most  important  person  in  reha- 
bilitation, 

Some  four  years  back,  the  Far  East  Regional  Office  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind— under  the  able 
guidance  of  its  then  distinguished  Director— Major  D.R. 
Bridges— had  formulated  a  four  stage  rehabihtation  Pro- 
gramme. 

The  Four  stages  suggested  in  this  programme  are  : 
Stage  One  :  A  two  week  Diagnostic  Programme 
Stage  Two        :  A  ten  week  Personal  Adjustment— 

Pre- Vocational  Programme 
Stage  Three      :  Educational  and  Vocational  Training 
Stage  Four       :  Vocational  Placement  Services. 
The  basic  rehabilitation  course  would  thus  be  of  the 

minimum  duration  of  three  months  for  each  client.  During 

the  period,  emphasis  is  on 

(z)   Adjustment  to  blindness  and 

{ii)  Training  and  preparation  leading  to  the  choice  of  a 
suitable  vocation  or  professional  career. 

After  the  basic  rehabihtation  training  of  three  months, 
the  client  shall  have  to  go  through  further  intensive  vocational 
or  professional  training  in  Institutions  under  the  Blind  Wel- 
fare set  up,  or  in  normal  community  Institutions  as  may 
be  planned  by  the  Rehabihtation  Department  to  suit  the  needs 
of  the  individual  chent. 

I  would,  very  strongly,  recommend  the  introduction  of 
the  course  at  all  the  existing  Institutions  for  Adult  Blind. 
We  have  barely  twenty  or  so  Institutions  for  the  Adult  Blind 
m  the  country.  The  costs  of  such  a  programme  will  be  mo- 
dest. Instituting  such  three  months'  basic  training  courses 
would  be  economical  in  the  long  run  and  would  give  clients 
greater  confidence  by  observing  other  senior  clients' doing  well 
despite  their  visual  handicap. 
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Wc  conclude  that 
-the  economy  of  India  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  keeping 
its  5,000,000  blind  idle, 

they  MUST  be  given  basic  rehabilitation  training  and  assis- 
ted in  becoming  independent  and  contributive  members  of 
society, 

-rehabilitation  is  the  very  foundation  on  which  the  edifice 
of  developing  the  blind  is  raised, 

-miracles  of  modern  rehabilitation  are  known  the  world 
over, 

-with  Medical,  Educational,  Vocational,  Economic  and 
Social  Rehabilitation,  the  blind  can  become  near  normal 
and  contributive  members  of  society, 

-it  is  possible  to  launch  short-term,  down-to-earth,  realistic, 
low-cost,  high-yield  programmes  of  rehabihtation, 

-such  programmes  can  benefit  the  largest  number — within 
the  shortest  time — and  at  the  least  cost, 

-our  rehabilitation  programmes  should  be  comprehensive 
and  should  cover  the  rural  and  the  urban  blind — the  blind 
with  multiple  handicaps — and  those  with  Low  or  Impaired 
Vision — both  men  and  women, 

-top-priority  be  given  to  training  the  blind  in  Mobility — 
which  is  basic  to  the  very  process  of  rehabihtation, 

-Low  Vision-Aid  Programmes  be  launched — on  priority 
basis — and  everything  possible  done  to  save  the  residual 
vision  of  our  people, 

-the  plan  of  action  presented  in  this  paper  can  be  success- 
fully— and  effectively — implemented  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  Union  and  the  State  Governments,  Voluntary  Agen- 
cies in  the  field,  parents  and  family  members  and  the  blind 
themselves, 

-the  NAB  should  set  up— at  the  earhest — a  well  organised 
Department  of  Rehabilitation, 

-the  NAB  should  assist  all  Institutions  for  Adult  Blind  in 
starting  programmes  of  basic  rehabilitation. 
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Planning  Rehabilitation  Programmes  and  Services  needs  Vision  and 
Foresight : 

The  immortal  Helen  Keller  has  put  it  beautifully. 

She  says  : 

"WORK  WITHOUT  VISION  IS  A  DRUDGERY, 
VISION  WITHOUT  WORK  IS  A  DREAM,  AND 
WORK  WITH  VISION  IS  FULFILMENT." 
How  very  true  !    The  world  has  always  cried  for  men 

and  women — with  Vision — who  can  get  things  done. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Harriman  has  said,  "the  most  interesting  thing 

in  life  is  to  plan  some  big  piece  of  work  that  everybody  says 

can't  possibly  be  done  and  then  jump  in  with  both  feet  and 

do  it". 

Let  all  of  us  in  Blind  Welfare — with  invincible  deter- 
mination— and  with  dedication  and  devotion — accept  the 
challenge  and  see  the  task  through  to  its  finish. 

What  we  get  done  is  important — not  what  we  talk  at 
Conferences. 

Indecision  must  give  way  to  organised  planning  and 
effective  action. 

We  need  to  plan  well  and  far  ahead,  we  need  to  segregate 
the  essential  from  the  unessential,  we  need  to  set  ourselves  a 
task  and  then  to  accomplish  it.  A  team-effort  can  ensure 
fulfilment. 

An  Old  Chinese  proverb  rightly  says  "give  a  man  a  fish 
and  he  eats  a  meal.  Teach  him  to  fish  and  he  eats  the  rest 
of  his  life". 

Let  us  give  Rehabilitation  Training  to  the  Blind — and 
leave  it  to  them  to  make  a  success  of  their  lives  ! 
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IMPROVEMENTS  IN  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  AND 
WIDENING  ITS  SCOPE 


Lt.  G.  L.  Nardekar 


Lt  G  L  Nardekar  has  been  an  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  National  Association 
iox  the  Blind  since  its  inception.  He  has  also  been  connected  with  a  number 
of  institutions  for  the  Blind  and  served  as  their  Honorary  Secretary. 
He  has  pioneered  many  projects  and  developed  employment  and  Placement 
services.  He  has  contributed  in  starting  and  expanding  vocational  and  rehabili- 
tation programmes  for  the  blind. 

He  has  attended  a  number  of  national  and  international  Conferences  and  present- 
ed knowledgeable  papers,  and  has,  as  a  Member  of  the  Urban  and  Rural  Employ- 
ment Committee  of  the  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  contributed 
substantially  to  international  work. 

At  present,  he  is  the  Director  of  the  Workshop  for  the  Blind,  Bombay. 
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^^nd  'wiaenm^^^  °"  Improvements  in  Vocational  Training 


I  am  grateful  to  the  organisers  of  the  Third  All  India  Con- 
ference on  Work  for  the  Blind  for  giving  me  an  opportunity 
of  expressing  my  views  on  "Improvements  in  Vocational 
Training  and  Widening  its  Scope." 

Before  I  proceed  with  my  paper,  I  would  like  to  pay  my 
humble  tributes  to  our  beloved  Prime  Minister,  Smt.  Indira 
Gandhi  for  her  directive  to  provide  training  and  employment 
opportunities  to  the  weaker  section  of  society— including  the 
physically  and  visually  handicapped— under  her  20-Point 
Economic  Programme. 

The  high  ideals  of  our  Prime  Minister— and  her  deter- 
mined drive  for  upliftment  of  the  downtrodden  and  the  afflicted 
augures  well  for  improved  facilities  for  the  rehabilitation  and 
training  of  the  blind. 

The  portfolio  assigned  to  mc  by  the  National  Association 
for  the  Blind— viz.,  Rehabilitation  and  Training— has  also 
much  to  do  with  the  subject  on  which  I  am  asked  to  present 
my  paper. 
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Need  for  Vocational  Training  : 

Voccttional  training  forms  iho  very  nucleus  of  the  over- 
all economic  rehal)ilitation  of  the  bhnd.  It  is  inter-related 
to  placement  which  leads  to  the  ultimate  economic  resettle- 
ment of  the  impaired.  The  concept  of  vocational  training  — 
and  its  importance  in  the  life  of  the  blind— has  hardly  been 
adequately  understood. 

It  was  not  until  India  attained  independence  that  rehabi- 
litation of  the  blind  received  adequate  attention  of  the  Union 
and  State  Governments,  Voluntary  Agencies  serving  the  bhnd 
and  the  public  in  general. 

Inplant  Training  of  the  Blind  : 

The  Government  of  India,  Department  of  Social  Welfare 
has  recently  initiated  inplant  training  of  the  physically  handi- 
capped, including  the  blind,  under  the  20-Point  Economic 
Programme.    This  indeed  is  a  great  step  forward. 

It  integrates  the  blind  at  the  training  stage  itself.  Blind 
persons  between  14-40  years — with  previous  vocational  back- 
ground— can  approach  the  approved  industrial  and  commer- 
cial organisations  through  agencies  serving  the  blind.  The 
Government  of  India,  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  pays 
a  monthly  stipend  of  Rs.  100/-  to  each  such  trainee.  This 
programme  needs  to  be  intensified. 

Apprenticeship  Training  for  the  Physically  Handicapped  : 

The  Ministry  of  Labour,  Government  of  India,  has  since 
extended  the  scope  of  the  Apprenticeship  Act,  1961  to  cover 
the  deaf,  dumb,  blind  and  the  orthopaedically  handicapped 
under  the  20  Point  Economic  Programme.  The  Central 
Apprenticeship  Council— functioning  under  the  Ministry  of 
Labour— has  taken  the  very  vital  step  of  reserving  3  %  of 
seats  under  the  Apprenticeship  Programme  for  the  physically 
handicapped,  including  the  blind.  This  is  indeed  a  very 
welcome  measure. 

With  the  above  two  training  projects  sponsored  by  the 
Department  of  Social  Welfare  and  the  Ministry  of  Labour, 
Government  of  India,  an  epoch-making  era  has  dawned  in  the 
history  of  the  physically  handicapped— an  era  of  integrating 
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the  blind  and  other  handicapped  groups— in  normal  plants 
for  training  along  with  the  sighted. 

However,  under  the  Apprenticeship  Act,  the  scope  for 
apprenticeship  training  of  the  blind  is  limited.  Out  of  103 
designated  trades,  there  are  only  eight  suggested  trades  for 
which  the  blind  can  be  accepted  for  training.  It  is,  therefore, 
hoped  that  the  Director  General  of  Employment  &  Training 
Ministry  of  Labour,  Government  of  India,  will  go  into  this 
problem  in  depth  and  add  suitable  trades  so  as  to  enable 
the  blind  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  scheme  in  large  numbers. 
The  scope  of  the  scheme  needs  to  be  progressively  enlarged. 

Number  of  Vocational  Training  Centres  in  our  Country  and  Scope 
for  Development  : 

In  1944,  the  number  of  institutions  for  the  blind  was 
about  32.  These  Institutions  provided  educational  and 
vocational  training  to  a  small  number  of  blind.  Today, 
we  have  as  many  as  241  institutions  and  associations  for 


the  blind  as  categorised  below  : 

Schools  for  the  Blind    . .        . .        . .        . .  126 

Workshops  for  the  Blind    9 

RehabiHtation  Centres  for  the  Blind  . .        . .  9 

Training  Centres         . .        . .        . .        . .  5 

Agriculture  &  Rural  Training  Centres         . .  1 

Libraries  for  the  Blind  . .        . .        . .        . .  2 

Home  for  Aging  Blind   1 

Associations,  Ashrams  and  Societies  .  .        . .  78 

State  Branches  of  the  National  Association 

for  the  Blind            . .        . .        . .        . .  5 

Braille  Presses             . .        . .        . .        . .  4 

Total       . .        . .        . .        .  .  241 


In  the  absence  of  details  of  activities  of  some  of  the  Cen- 
tres, it  is  not  possible  to  identify  whether  the  figure  shown 
against  Serial  No.  8  above  represents  Training  Centres, 
Schools  or  Workshops,  etc. 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  list  above  that  there  are  only  six 
Vocational  Training  Centres  for  the  Blind  in  the  whole  of 
India.  Knowing  as  we  do  that  we  have  more  than  5  million 
blind  in  our  country,  and  further  knowing  that  nearly  50% 
of  the  blind  fall  within  the  trainable  and  employable  group, 
we  can  imagine  how  much  scope  there  is  for  improving  and 
enlarging  the  present  training  facilities  and  how  much  more 
can  be  done  to  start  more  and  more  of  such  trainmg 
Centres. 

Improvements  in  Prtsent  Vocational  Training  Centres  : 

You  may  wonder  what  are  all  suggestions  I  am  going  to 
make  for  improvement  in  the  existing  set-up  of  vocational 
training  centres.  You  are  the  master  of  your  own.  You 
know  your  problems  and  difficulties  and  how  you  can  over- 
come them.  But  there  are  certain  difficulties  which  we  all 
come  across  while  carrying  out  programmes  of  Rehabilitation 
of  the  Blind.  These  are  :  (a)  INADEaUACY  OF  SPACE  : 
Many  of  the  institutions,  including  vocational  training  centres, 
are  simply  cramped  in  small  places,  in  unhealthy  surround- 
ings and  away  from  business  centres.  Health  and  hygiene 
is  a  must  for  the  blind.  There  should  be  adequate  space  for 
installing  machines,  storing  raw  materials,  office  for  adminis- 
trative and  other  staff,  etc.  In  particular  sufficient  open 
space  should  be  left  around  for  the  trainees  to  move  freely 
about  to  avoid  possible  accidents  for  recreation  and  for  various 
other  activities. 

(b)  FUNDS  :  A  Training  Centre  is  not  a  production 
unit  and  is  not  expected  to  make  monetary  benefits.  Ex- 
penditure on  raw  materials,  staff  salaries,  incidentals,  etc. 
is  high. 

The  Centre  should  try  to  secure  all  available  grants  from 
the  Union  and  State  Governments,  Central  Social  Welfare 
Board,  and  collect  funds  through  donations  from  the  general 
public,  charitable  trusts,  Lions  Clubs,  Rotary  Clubs,  etc. 

(c)  STAFF  :  To  make  the  vocational  goal  a  success, 
qualified  and  experienced  staff  is  necessary.  Unfortunately, 
the  low  pay-scales  do  not  attract  staff'  of  the  right  calibre, 
qualifications  and  experience.    Since  training  of  the  blind 
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involves  special  skills,  perseverance  and  initiative,  a  resonable 
pay-scale  should  be  prescribed  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
State   Government  under  the  approved   Staffing  Pattern 
In  any  case,  the  staff  must  be  kept  happy  by  providing  ne- 
cessary  monetary   and   other  benefits. 

(d)  DIFFICULTIES  IN  PROCURING  AIDS  AP- 
PLIANCES AND  EQUIPMENT  :  Great  difficulties  are 
experienced  m  getting  the  minimum  essential  special  aids 
appliances,  and  equipment.  Some  of  them  are  not  at  all 
available.  Institutions  have  therefore,  to  import  them.  For 
instance,  the  psychological  testing  equipment  and  measuring 
and  inspection  instruments,  which  are  absolutely  essential, 
are  not  manufactured  in  India.  In  such  cases,  help  of  the 
following  agencies  may  be  sought  : 

The  Director  General, 
Royal  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
224-6-8,  Great  Portland  Street, 
London  WIN  6  AA 

The  Executive  Director, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
15th  West,  16th  Street, 
New  York  11,  U.S.A. 

(e)    PREPARATION  FOR  PLACEMENT  : 
Ultimate  placement  of  a  trainee  in  open  industry  is  the 

goal  of  successful  vocational  training  of  the  blind.    A  good 

worker  is  he  whose  : 

— personal  grooming  is  pleasing, 

—behaviour  and  attitude  towards  his  fellow  workers  is  har- 
monious, 
— attendance  is  regular, 

—work  performance,  work  efficiency  and  work  tolerance  all 

are  satisfactory  and  whose 
—mobility  in  coming  to  and  going  from  the  plant  is  good. 

Rehabihtation  experts,  counsellors,  mobility  instructors, 
placement  counsellors  and  social  workers  should  ensure  that 
the  first  placement  effected  in  any  plant  is  the  finest— other- 
wise the  doors  of  the  plant  will— for  ever— be  closed  on  future 
placements  of  the  blind. 
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(D    VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  SET  UP  : 
It  is  noticed  that  most  training  centres  preler  to  train  the 
bhnd  in   traditional  crafts  such  as  Chair-Caning,  Basket 
Making,  Brush  Making,  Handloom-Wcaving,  etc.  without 
due  consideration  to  their  placement  potential. 

Before  any  training  programme  is  initiated  a  thorough 
survey  of  the  employment  market  should  be  made  and  a  list 
of  jobs  on  which  placement  is  possible  should  be  drawn  up. 

(g)    SERVICES     ALLIED     TO  VOCATIONAL 
TRAINING  : 

It  is  an  accepted  principle  to  place— at  the  disposal  of 
the  trainees— all  possible  services  needed  to  make  their  train- 
ing comprehensive.    Vocational  training  Centres,  for  want 
of  funds  or  for  want  of  technical  know-how,  are  found  to  be 
lacking  in  providing  essential  services.    The  Vocational  Train- 
ing Centre  should  provide  services  such  as  : 
—Vocational  Guidance  and  Counselling 
— Psychological  Testing. 
— Adjustment 

— Mobility  and  Orientation. 
— Placement  Services. 

Not  all  Centres  can  afford  to  engage  the  services  of  expert 
staff  nor  is  there  a  need  to  engage  them  all  on  full-time  basis. 
Such  services  can  be  hired  or  the  experts  appointed  on  part- 
time  or  honorary  basis. 

Existing  Vocational  Training  Centres  for  the  Blind  : 

The  six  Vocational  Training  Centres  in  our  Country  are 
doing  their  best  to  turn  out  good  trainees  and  to  get  them  ab- 
sorbed in  open  industry— which  is  the  ultimate  objective 
of  all  vocational  training.  There  is,  however,  need  to  re- 
orient our  poHcies,  programmes  and  objectives  so  as  to  make 
them  more  efTective  and  to  settle  as  many  blind  as  possible 
in  life. 

The  JVAB- Workshop  for  the  Blind,  Worli,  Bombay  : 

An  eminently  successful  example  of  a  modern  Workshop 
for  the  Blind  is  provided  by  the  NAB- Workshop  for  the  Blind, 
WorU.    Founded  on  the  25th  January  1963  with  the  object 
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of  providing  job  oriented  training  facilities,  it  has  achieved 
its  objectives  and  attained  spectacular  success.  Unlike  any 
other  Training  Centre,  it  undertakes  sub-contracts  from  prime 
manufacturing,  industrial  and  commercial  organisations  with 
a  view  to  giving  trainees  work  experience. 

In  its  Assembly,  Brush  Manufacturing,  Light  Engineering, 
Tailoring  and  Wood  Work  Sections,  the  trainees — both 
apprentices  and  advanced  trainees — get  work  experience 
in  plant  conditions.  An  apprentice  trainee  has  to  undergo 
a  one  year  training.  The  trained  blind  are  engaged  in  sub- 
contract work — gaining  considerable  practical  work  expe- 
rience. 

While  every  effort  is  made  to  place  trainees  in  open  in- 
dustry, it  is  not  possible  to  employ  all  of  them  within  the  time 
scheduled.  Such  trainees  are  given  extension  of  one  year  to 
work  in  the  contract  section.  Trainees  have  to  finally  leave 
the  Workshop  after  four  years.  They  are  awarded  certificates 
on  completion  of  their  training. 

The  Workshop  has  placed  255  of  its  trainees  in  open  in- 
dustry till  this  day.  They  receive  the  samewages  as  the  sighted 
workers  and  give  the  same  commercial  output  and  efficiency. 

During  its  thirteen  years  existence,  the  Workshop  has 
succeeded  in  securing  a  wide  variety  of  contracts.  Some  of 
them  are  worthy  of  mentioning. 

CONTRACTS  : 

Assembly  :  Assembly  of  nylon  connectors,  terminal  blocks 
container  lids,  droppers,  spray  tubes,  cycle  parts,  can  handles, 
components  of  fuse — gate  type,  packing  of  assorted  components 
in  polythene  bags,  wadding  of  R.  S.  closures,  unwinding  of 
spirals,  stripping  of  PVC  wires,  cutting,  stripping  and  sol- 
dering of  PVC  wire,  assembly  of  wiper  contacts  and  statio- 
nary contacts,  petrol  filters,  wooden  bases — these  have  been 
some  of  the  contracts  successfully  executed. 

Brush  Manufacture  :  The  Workshop  manufactures  ban- 
nister brushes,  mop  brushes,  road  sweeping  brushes,  deck 
scrubbing  brushes,  bottle  cleaning  brushes,  boat  type  brushes 
and  brushes  required  for  sanitary  ware.  Re-bristling  of  card- 
ing brushes  and  Philipson  brushes  also  is  undertaken.  In 
addition,   the   Workshop  manufactures   mops   and  rubber 
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squeezers  of  difFcrcnt  sizes  and  varieties  according  to  the 
requirements   of  industrial  orgarusations. 

Light  Engineering  :  Fabrication  of  stator  clamps,  tab 
washers,  wire  rings,  iron  circuits  (blanking  and  bending), 
slotting  of  bolts,  spacers  and  pins,  paper  weights,  etc.,  is  un- 
dertaken. 

Tailoring  :  Fabrication  of  simple  uniforms,  aprons,  boiler 
suits,  railway  flags,  bed-sheets,  pillow  covers,  towels,  hand 
towels,  and  fabrication  of  the  entire  range  of  hospital  gar- 
ments, cash  bags,  bags  for  storing  hardware,  metalware, 
component  parts,  postal  bags,  bazar  bags,  candy  sheeting 
dusters,  serviettes,  etc.  is  done  successfully. 

Wood  Work  :  Manufacture  of  handles  for  all  types  of 
brushes,  bumper  hoods,  strainer  fillers,  filler  fronts,  paper 
weights,  wooden  rulers,  vat-fix  stylus  for  braille-writing, 
wheel  blocks  is  undertaken. 

The  Workshop  provides,  at  nominal  charges,  subsidised 
meals  to  its  trainees,  social  service  facilities,  medical  and  hos- 
pitaHsation  facilities  and  an  integrated  programme  of  cultural 
activities.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  theoretical  and  individual 
practical  training. 

It  has  its  own  telephone  training  facifities.  About  40 
bhnd  trained  have  been  placed  as  telephonists  in  open  in- 
dustry. Dictaphone-typewriting  is  an  added  training  pro- 
gramme to  assist  high  school  and  college  graduates.  We 
must  frankly  admit  that  we  have  not  succeeded  in  placing 
any  trained  dictaphonist  in  jobs. 

Right  from  the  referral  stage  till  ultimate  placement  all 
intermediate  service  such  as  case  work,  group  discussion  on 
trainees,  vocational  guidance  and  counselling,  public  rela- 
tions are  handled  by  the  Director  in  view  of  his  professional 
training  in  U.S.A.  and  his  experience  of  over  thirty  years  in 
work   for   the  bfind. 

All  trainees— before  admission— are  referred  to  the  Vo- 
cational Training  Centre  for  evaluation,  aptitude  and  interest 
tests.  These  reports  are  most  useful  in  planning  tailor-made 
programmes  for  each  individual. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  mention  here  that  in  the  begin- 
ning, there  was  a  strong  demand  to  introduce  traditional 
crafts  such  as  chair-caning,  weaving,  and  basketing.  We 
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could,  with  great  difficulty,  succeed  in  convincing  Government 
and  our  members  about  the  imperative  need  to  switch  on  to 
semi-skilled  and  skilled  industrial  training  as  described  above. 

The  Research  Grant  which  the  Workshop  received  from 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  over 
a  period  of  6  years  from  1-6-1963  to  31-5-1969  made  it  possible 
to  survey  and  cater  to  the  needs  of  the  market,  securing  typical 
sub-contracts  which  we  have  successfully  handled  hitherto 
and  which  we  still  continue  to  handle  efficiently.  The  re- 
search conducted  on  'An  investigation  of  RehabiUtation 
Workshop  methods  which  would  foster  the  absorption  of 
blind  workers  into  open  competitive  employment'  has  cer- 
tainly paid  very  rich  dividends  and  has  paved  the  way  for 
a  switch-over  to  more  and  more  skilled  operations. 

This  one  example  of  the  tremendous  progress  made  by 
the  Worli  Workshop  for  the  Blind  would  reveal  what  can  be 
achieved  by  those  involved  in  vocational  training  of  the  blind 
if  one  works  with  vision,  keeps  abreast  of  modern  develop- 
ments and  improvements  are  brought  about  and  suitable  trades 
selected  after  a  careful  survey  of  the  plants  and  factories 
around. 

Pre-  Vocational  Training  at  School  Level : 

Although  there  is  a  lot  of  awakening  among  the  educators 
of  the  blind  youth  and  pre-vocational  training  is  increasingly 
introduced  in  schools,  in  actual  practice,  the  progress  is 
alarmingly  slow.  In  some  schools  for  the  blind,  students  are 
imparted  vocational  training  in  cane-work,  basket  making, 
knitting,  simple  tailoring  work,  etc. 

Time  is  now  ripe  for  introducing  training  in  more  and 
more  skilled  jobs  and  in  light  industrial  and  vocational  train- 
ing. The  pre-vocational  training  to  be  introduced  may  be 
simple  and  should  include 

— a  medium  sized  handloom  to   develop   hand-foot  co- 
ordination, 

— handHng  of  different  hand  and  portable  tools  for  wood 

work,  assembly,  fittings,  etc. 
— use  of  vertical  and  horizontal  drills  for  metal  and  wood  work 
—  know-how  of  wood  turning  and  engineering  lathes 
— operating  wood  sanding  machines 
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— assembly  of  component  parts  of  switches,  g(;ars,  electrical 

accessories,  telephones,  etc. 
—inspection  of  material  with  go  and  no-go  process. 

A  well-knit  programme  of  vocational  guidance  and 
evaluation  of  the  students  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Vocational  T raining  of  Newly  Blinded  Adults  : 

There  is  no  limit  to  vocational  training  of  the  blind.  The 
field  is  just  like  a  vast  ocean.  Much  depends  upon  the  vo- 
cational counsellors'  imagination  and  initiative,  his  drive, 
his  ability  to  survey  the  market  and  explore  new  fields  in  vo- 
cational training. 

The  vocational  training  of  the  blind  MUST  be  em- 
ployment-oriented. Before  setting  up  of  vocational  training 
programmes,  proper  survey  of  the  labour  market  is  a  must. 
This  will  facihtate  ultimate  placement  of  the  blind  in  indus- 
trial commercial  and  agricultural  avenues,  depending  where 
the  vocational  centre  is  located.  The  training  can  be  arranged 
at  an  exclusive  vocational  centre  for  the  blind  or  in  training 
centres  for  the  normal  sighted  such  as  technical  schools, 
colleges,  Institutes  of  Technology,  Industrial  Training  Insti- 
tutes, Agricultural  Training  Centres  and  at  such  other  train- 
ing Centres  according  to  the  aptitudes  and  interest  of  clients. 

Widening  the  Scope  for  Vocational  Training  : 

I  have  dealt  with  the  training  of  the  blind  leading  to 
employment  in  industrial  plants  and  factories.  Let  us  see 
what  scope  there  is  for  widening  vocational  training  program- 
mes for  the  educated  blind  youth— particularly  the  graduates. 
The  question  of  finding  suitable  jobs  for  the  educated  blind 
has  posed  a  serious  problem  to  workers  in  the  field. 

There  are  two  opinions  on  training  the  educated  blind. 
Firstly,  doubt  has  been  expressed  about  their  lack  of  ade- 
quate knowledge  of  English,  spelling  of  English  words,  fluency 
in  conversation  and  knowledge  of  braille  contractions.  The 
second  doubt  is  about  the  limited  number  of  such  high 
school  and  college  graduates.  Whatever  may  be  the  case, 
I  feel  that  a  beginning  has  to  be  made  at  some  stage,  some- 
where. 
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I,  therefore,  suggest  the  following  avenues  of  training  the 
educated  blind  : 

(a)  Telephone  Switch  Board  Operating  :  This  experi- 
ment has  been  fully  successful  at  the  NAB- Workshop  for  the 
Blind.  I  have  prepared  a  scheme  for  starting  a  self-contained 
Training  Unit  for  telephone  switchboard  operating.  It 
has  been  prepared  in  consultation  with  experts  from  Bombay 
Telephones.  I  had  also  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
matter  with  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India,  De- 
partment of  Social  Welfare.  In  all  probability,  Govern- 
ment will  sanction  funds  for  the  scheme. 

(b)  Tele-Typist  :  Recently,  a  teleprinter,  attachment 
has  been  invented  by  two  engineers,  E.  Thiel  and  H.  J.  Thiel, 
by  which  blind  operators  can  read  and  check  incoming  and 
out-going  teleprinter  messages.  All  signs  and  letters  print 
back  simultaneously  in  braille  on  paper  tape.  The  device 
has  an  additional  braille  key-board  and  can  be  used  for  audio- 
typing  without  connection  to  the  teleprinter.  The  system 
has  been  tested  by  the  German  Postal  Service  and  acceptance 
has  been  certified  for  use  as  an  attachment  to  teleprinters 
throughout  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  What  is 
advisable  for  the  blind  typists  is  additional  training  in  tele- 
printer operation.  Perfect  command  of  typewriting  and 
braille  is  essential  to  operate  a  teleprinter. 

(c)  Dictaphone  Typewriting :  We  have  been  continuing 
our  programme  of  training  the  educated  blind  as  dictaphone 
typists.  Although  we  have  not  been  able  to  place  any  one 
from  this  section,  we  are  continuing  our  efforts.  The  diffi- 
culties encountered  are  that  we  have  not  many  dictaphones 
in  use  in  Industry  in  our  country.  But  this  is  bound  to 
come. 

In  India  there  are  some  241  institutions  and  associations 
for  the  blind.  Even  if  a  small  number  out  of  these  institutions 
decide  to  employ  trained  dictaphone-typists,  it  will  mean 
opening  a  new  avenue  for  employment  of  the  blind. 

(d)  Computer  Programming  :  The  number  of  blind 
programmers  is  increasing  in  many  developed  countries. 
The  Employment  &  Placement  Committee  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Blind  is  considering  training  of  blind  per- 
sons as  computer  programmers.    The  persons  selected  for 
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training  should  be  intelligent  high  school  or  college  graduates. 
Normally  it  is  one  year's  training  course  which  includes  basic 
instruction  in  computer  engineering  for  3  months,  data  proces- 
sing installations  and  electronics,  3  months  of  processing 
programme  flow  charts,  5  months  of  lessons  in  programming 
and  data  recording  equipment  as  well  as  mathematics  and 
English  and  2  months  practical  training  in  a  training 
centre. 

(e)  Braille  Shorthand  Typewriting  :  I  visualise^  great 
employment  potential  for  the  Braille-Shorthand  Typists  in 
industrial  and  commercial  orgnisations  as  also  in  institutions 
for  the  blind.  In  this  case,  the  blind  persons  suitable  will  be 
the  person  who  has  lost  his  sight  only  recently  and  who  is  a 
graduate  having  good  knowledge  of  spelling  of  English  words 
and  mastery  over  braille  contractions.  If  the  trainee  can 
fulfil  the  requirements,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  for  a 
blind  braille-short-hand  typist  in  getting  a  job.  The  neces- 
sary equipment  can  easily  be  procured  from  soft-currency 
areas. 

(f )  Training  in  Electronics  :  According  to  experts  in  the 
field  of  Electronics,  there  is  ample  scope  for  blind  persons  in 
assembly  jobs.  A  blind  person— with  sufficient  degree  of 
kinesthetic  sense— can  handle  a  range  of  assembly  jobs  with 
the  use  of  both  his  hands  simultaneously,  pre-position  the 
components  by  the  sense  of  touch  and  assemble  them  siniul- 
taneously.  The  electronics  experts  have  found  that  blind 
persons  can  work  as  efficiently  as  able  workers  in  respect  of 
mechanical  assembly. 

(g)  Physiotherapists  :  This  experiment  has  proved  a 
great  success  in  our  country.  Unfortunately,  its  scope  for 
expansion  is  limited  as  facilities  are  few.  According  to  avail- 
able information,  a  number  of  blind  persons  have  been 
placed  as  masseurs  and  physiotherapists  in  Government  and 
private  hospitals  and  clinics.  The  Victoria  Memorial  High 
School  for  the  Blind  is  doing  a  splendid  job  in  this  field  but 
the  space  and  facilities  available  are  not  adequate  to  take 
more  blind  trainees.  There  is,  therefore,  a  great  need  for 
starting  a  self-contained  full-fledged  physiotherapy  centre 
where  adequate  numbers  of  blind  persons  could  be  employed 
as  masseurs  and  physiotherapists. 
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(h)  Blind  as  Vocalists  and  Instrumentalists  :  This  is  one 
of  the  important  avenues  of  training  and  placing  the  blind  and 
music  assistants  at  the  All  India  Radio,  T.V.  Centres,  as 
Music  Teachers  in  Municipal  and  other  Schools,  etc.  There 
is  no  exclusive  School  where  the  blind  persons  are  trained  as 
Vocalists  and  Instrumentalists.  At  present,  blind  persons 
with  an  aptitude  for  music  are  pursuing  their  careers  in  music 
by  attending  regular  classes  for  the  sighted.  Here  my  idea 
is  not  to  segregate  the  blind  by  starting  an  exclusive  school 
for  blind  Musicians  but  to  ensure  that  proper  facilities  are 
available  under  one  roof  so  that  we  are  in  better  know  of 
prospective  musicians. 

(i)  Dark- Room  Operators  :  We  have  been  exploring  the 
possibility  of  training  some  of  our  blind  persons  as  dark-room 
operators  in  photographic  studios,  X-ray  departments  of 
hospitals  and  clinics,  but  so  far  we  have  not  achieved  results. 
The  profession  of  dark-room  operators  is  ideally  suited  for 
the  blind  and  is  quite  popular  in  some  of  the  advanced  coun- 
tries like  U.K.,  U.S.A.  and  West  Germany. 

(j)  Vending  Stands  and  Operators  of  Sales  Kiosks  :  This 
programme  is  very  popular  in  U.K.,  U.S.A.  and  Canada. 
In  India,  some  blind  are  slowly  entering  this  new  field  of 
Vending  Stand  Operations.  They  sell  various  commodities. 
This  question  was  discussed  by  the  author  of  this  paper  with 
the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India,  Department  of 
Social  Welfare,  who  feels  that  not  only  space  for  Vending 
Stands  should  be  reserved  (in  Government  Buildings,  esta- 
blishments and  at  important  railway  stations)  for  the  blind 
but  also  for  all  categories  of  the  physically  handicapped.  The 
Secretary  has  agreed  to  move  the  Railway  Board  in  the 
matter. 

Recently  the  NAB- Workshop  for  the  Blind  has  success- 
fully resettled  one  of  its  trainees  to  run  a  shop  for  which  the 
Bombay  Municipal  Corporation  was  kind  enough  to  allocate 
space.    This  experiment  is  worth  watching. 

(k)  Announcers  at  Railway  Stations  :  We  have  suc- 
ceeded in  placing  one  of  our  educated  blind  as  an  Announcer 
at  one  of  the  Railway  Stations.  This  is  an  avenue  worth 
further  exploring.  What  is  necessai-y  is  that  the  blind  persons 
should  be  well  educated  and  should  have  the  knack  of  ex- 
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pressing  through  the  microphone.  If  it  appeals  to  the  Railway 
Board,  a  larger  number  of  blind  persons  could  be  placed  as 
Announcers  at  various  Railway  Stations. 

(1)  Blind  as  Salesmen  and  Businessmen  :  One  of  our 
Vice-Presidents— Shri  M.  P.  Jatia— himself  totally  blind— is 
an  eminent  businessman  at  Calcutta.  His  example  is  worth 
emulating.  There  are  several  blind  graduates  who  have  the 
necessary  entrepreneurship  and  qualities  of  salesmanship  but 
they  do  not  come  forward  for  lack  of  proper  knowledge  and 
for  want  of  vocational  guidance  and  counselling.  If  such 
intending  trainees  are  sent  to  undergo  specialised  courses  in 
Business  Management  offered  by  well-known  institutions,  a 
number  of  blind  will  come  forward  to  start  small  business 
enterprises.  The  Nationalised  Banks  will  readily  come  forth 
with  loans  at  low  rates  of  interest.  Some  of  our  blind  per- 
sons are  already  doing  business  of  selling  cloth,  brushes,  con- 
sumer goods,  etc.  Other  blind  persons  are  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  folding  canes,  office  files,  folders  and  various 
other  items. 

Training  in  Agriculture  &  Rural  Pursuits  :  The  Tata 
Agricultural  and  Rural  Training  Centre  for  the  Blind, 
Phansa  is  a  unique  centre  which  has  won  popularity  not  only 
in  our  country  but  all  over  the  world.  Research  carried  out 
by  the  Centre  has  proved  that  a  large  number  of  rural  blind, 
if  properly  trained,  can  find  employment  on  their  family 
farms  and  also  under  co-operative  farming  or  carry  out  their 
farming  or  allied  activities  with  the  help  of  their  own  relatives. 

Professional  Training  :  This  is  something  new  which 
I  would  like  to  suggest  for  the  consideration  of  this  Conference. 
This  has  not  been  tried  out  anywhere  else  in  our  country  on 
any  appreciable  scale.  A  course  of  training  professional 
workers  in  the  field  of  blind  welfare  was  offered  by  the 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  New  York.  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  undergo  this  course  for  six  months  through 
the  Fellowship  given  to  me  by  the  American  Foundation  for 
Overseas  Blind.  I  found  the  course  very  interesting  and 
instructive. 

Right  from  the  Nursery  Schools  to  Homes  for  Aging 
Blind,  theoretical  lectures  and  practical  work  on  rehabili- 
tation of  all  age  groups  of  the  blind,  including  individual  case- 
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work  with  the  clients,  were  arranged.  Periodical  visits  to 
concerned  centres,  followed  by  lectures  by  eminent  workers 
in  the  field  of  blind  welfare  work  were  organised.  Whatever 
little  I  have  been  able  to  contribute — in  my  humble  way — 
towards  development  of  blind  welfare  work  in  India  since  my 
return  from  U.S.A.  in  1965,  is  as  a  result  of  the  training  I 
received  at  the  above  Centre.  Unfortunately,  this  course  is 
now  no  more  available.  It  is  my  cherished  dream  that  blind 
graduates,  having  aptitude  for  professional  work  and  who 
would  like  to  pursue  careers  in  blind  welfare  work — and  those 
sighted  members  of  staff  who  are  already  in  the  field  of  blind 
welfare  work — should  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  such 
training.    I  propose  to  work  on  such  a  training  programme. 

Placement  of  the  Blind :  All  our  efforts  to  educate,  train 
and  rehabilitate  the  blind  must  be  directed  to  congenial  and 
remunerative  placement  of  the  blind.  This  is  the  ultimate 
test  of  all  blind  welfare  serivces.  Much  depends  upon  the 
coordinated  and  cooperative  efforts  of  Vocational  and  Place- 
ment Counsellors  and  the  entire  Rehabilitation  Team.  It  is 
not  possible  to  employ  all  blind  in  Plants  and  Factories  as 
skilled  workers,  as  much  depends  upon  the  degree  of  voca- 
tional training  and  progress  made  by  individual  cHents  during 
the  process  of  training.  Placement,  therefore,  has  to  be 
effected  after  careful  assessment  of  clients. 

Following  are  the  different  forms  of  placement. 

—  in  industrial  and  commercial  organisations, 

—  under  the  Home  Workers'  Scheme, 

—  in  commercial  occupations  such  as  Telephone  Ope- 
rators, Dictaphone  Typists,  Braille  Shorthand  Typists, 
Tele-Typists,  Dark-Room  Operators,  etc., 

—  as  Musicians,  Masseurs  and  Physiotherapists, 

—  under  Vending  Stands  or  Sales  Kiosks  Programme, 

—  as  salesmen  and  businessmen, 

—  in  professional  work  as  Executives,  Administrators, 
Mobility  Instructors,  Social  Case  Workers,  Vocational 
Counsellors,  Placement  Specialists,  Braille  Teachers, 
Craft  Teachers,  Home  Workers,  Public  Relations 
Officers,  etc., 

—  in  Sheltered  Workshops  for  the  blind, 

—  in  Production  Units. 
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I  do  not  wish  to  go  into  details  of  each  form  of  placement. 
I  may,  however,  mention  here  that  there  is  a  changing  pattern 
in  Workshops  for  the  Blind  with  regard  to  fabrication  of  items. 
In  Western  Countries,  the  Workshops  for  the  Blind— which 
were  hitherto  manufacturing  Brushes,  Brooms,  Mops,  etc.— 
have  switched  over  to  packaging,  light  assembly,  manu- 
facture of  cuddly  soft  toys,  manufacture  of  hardware,  plastics, 
decorative  mouldings,  aluminium  products,  leisure  and 
garden  care  products,  class  furniture  for  schools,  etc.  Several 
countries  in  Europe  have  formed  Co-operative  Sheltered 
Workshops  to  fulfil  the  demands  of  the  labour  market. 

Welfare  Workers  for  the  blind  in  the  U.  K.  and  on  the 
Continent  have  realised  the  need  of  recruiting  sighted  workers 
to  simplify  certain  operations  which  the  blind  find  difficult. 

In  Russia,  there  are  some  254  special  enterprises  em- 
ploying about  20,000  people  out  of  which  40  to  50%  are 
sighted  and  the  rest  are  blind.  The  sighted  are  recruited  as 
Designers,  Technologists,  Mechanics  in  the  organisation  or  m 
production  work.  Besides,  there  are  qualified  tool  makers, 
adjusters,  repairers  and  other  workers  making  complicate 
operations  which  are  dangerous  or  inassessable  for  the  blind. 

We,  at  the  NAB- Workshop  for  the  Blind,  are  convinced 
of  the  imperative  need  of  recruiting  sighted  technicians  and 
workers  to  carry  out  such  operations  as  cannot  be  carried  out 
by  the  visually  handicapped.  Of  course,  preference  will  be 
given  to  sighted  physically  handicapped  suited  to  our  re- 
quirements. 

There  are  only  some  9  Sheltered  Workshops  m  our 
country.  Some  are  engaged  in  traditional  occupation  and 
some  have  ventured  on  engineering  contracts.  Some  have 
engaged  disabled  persons,  thereby  making  it  possible  to  under- 
take more  and  more  contracts  involving  engineering  skills. 
Considering  the  vast  population  of  the  blind,  and  the  existmg 
handful  number  of  Workshops  and  considering  the  Union 
Government's  initiative  to  train  the  blind  under  the  Inplant 
and  Apprenticeship  Training  Scheme,  there  is  great  scope 
for  setting  up  more  and  more  Sheltered  Workshops  and 
Production  Units. 

The  National  Association  for  the  Blind  has  been  actively 
following  up  the  question  of  starting  anciUiary  units  attached 
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to  Government  of  India  Public  Sector  Undertakings.  In 
fact,  we  had  almost  succeeded  in  setting  up  an  Ancilliary 
Unit  at  the  Bharat  Heavy  Electricals  (India)  Ltd.,  Bhopal. 

The  Government  of  India,  Department  of  Social  Welfare 
in  their  circular  No.  F.  12.20/70,  NI  dated  August  1976,  have 
issued  instructions  to  the  Union  and  the  State  Government 
Departments  to  place  contracts  -  for  such  items  as  are  manu- 
factured by  them  -  with  institutions  for  the  physically  handi- 
capped, including  the  blind.  This  is  expected  to  help  the 
institutions  in  a  big  way. 

I  see  great  possibilities  for  absorption  of  large  numbers  of 
blind  persons  in  Sheltered  Workshops  for  the  Blind.  Time  is 
now  ripe  to  set  up  more  and  more  Sheltered  Workshops  to 
ease  the  situation  of  providing  employment  opportunities  to 
trained  blind  who  have  to  lead  a  life  of  frustration  for  want  of 
suitable  jobs. 

Having  considered  the  possibilities  of  the  existing  voca- 
tional training  centres,  their  development,  widening  of  their 
scope  as  also  the  different  forms  of  placement  and  the  oppor- 
tunities given  by  our  Prime  Minister  to  provide  training  and 
employment  under  the  Inplant  and  Apprenticeship  training 
and  the  possible  3  %  reservation  of  seats  for  training  the 
physically  handicapped  in  Industry,  I  would  humbly  suggest 
the  following  for  the  consideration  of  this  Conference. 

(a)  Intensive  pre- vocational  training  of  the  blind  should 
start  from  the  secondary  stage  of  education— with  adequate 
facilities  for  vocational  guidance.  A  proper  curriculum  of 
pre-vocational  training  should  be  prepared  in  consultation 
with  the  Directorate  of  Technical  Education,  experts  in  the 
field  of  blind  welfare  and  educators  of  blind  youth. 

(b)  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  increase  the  number  of 
Vocational  Training  Centres  -  bearing  in  mind  the  principal 
objective  of  integrating  the  Wind  in  normal  training  centres 
for  sighted. 

(c)  The  Government  or  Voluntary  Agencies  in  the  field 
should  set  up  Pilot  Vocational  Training  Centres  in  each 
State  -  with  facilities  suggested  in  this  paper. 

(d)  The  Government  of  India,  Ministry  of  Labour  should 
be  requested  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  its  apprenticeship  trades 
with  a  view  to  giving  training  opportunities  to  more  and  more 
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physically  handicapped  persons,  particularly  the  blind.  Ui<i 
survey  reports  of  Placement  Officers  on  the  types  of  jobs  the 
blind  are  currently  doing  in  various  plants  and  factories 
-should  be  taken  into  account  to  identify  more  and  more  trades 
for  apprenticeship  training. 

(e)  Voluntary  Agencies  serving  the  Blind  -  m  cooperation 
with  the  Union  and  State  Governments  -  should  set  up 
training  programmes  for  blind  persons  to  prepare  them  as 
Telephonists,  Dicta-Typists,  Computer  Programmers,  Braille 
Shorthand  Typists,  Physiotherapists,  Musicians,  Dark-Room 
Operators,  Vending  Stand  Operators,  Salesmen,  Agricul- 
turists as  also  to  prepare  them  for  professional  work  on  a 
variety  of  jobs  in  the  blind  welfare  set  up  mentioned  m  this 

paper.  .      ,    .  , 

(f)  Knowing  as  we  do  the  difficulties  m  placing  the 
blind  in  open  industry  due  to  power  shortage,  recession  in 
industry  and  a  variety  of  other  reasons  and  knowing  that 
all  blind  persons  cannot  be  placed  in  open  industries  because 
of  their  low  production,  more  and  more  sheltered  work- 
shops and  production  units  should  be  set  up,  wherever 
possible. 

(g)  As  80  %  of  the  blind  population  comes  from  rural 
areas  and  as  it  is  not  possible  to  uproot  them  from  their 
family  and  from  their  famiUar  surroundings,  it  is  imperative 
that  more  and  more  blind  persons  are  encouraged  to  take 
advantage  of  existing  Agricultural  Training  Centres.  There 
should  be  at  least  one  Agricultural  Training  Centre  for  the 
Blind  in  each  State  on  the  lines  of  the  Tata  Agricultural  and 
Rural  Training  Centre  for  the  Blind  at  Phansa. 

(h)  As  there  is  ample  scope  for  blind  persons  to  get 
jobs  in  electronics  industries,  Public  Sector  Undertakings 
and  the  Unionand  State  Governments  be  requested  to  give 
more  and  more  opportunities  for  training  and  employment 
of  the  blind  in  electronics. 

(i)  As  there  are  a  number  of  Public  Sector  Undertakings 
set  up  by  the  Union  and  the  State  Governments  all  over 
India,  it  would  be  worthwhile  pursuing  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Enterprises  to  issue  suitable  instructions  for  setting  up 
ancilHary  units— mainly  for  assembly  work— with  a  view 
-to  providing  employment  opportunities  to  the  trained  blind. 
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NEW  AVENUES   OF   EMPLOYMENT  INSPECTION 
TRAINING  AND  EQUIPMENT  BANK 


By 


Alan  J.  Suttie 


Mr  Alan  J.  Suttie  is  Works  Manager  of  the  Sheltered  Workshop  run  by  Poona 
Blind  Men's  Association.   He  was  born  in  1952,  in  Bournemouth,  England. 

After  qualifying  as  a  teacher  of  Engineering,  Woodwork  and  Graphic  Commu- 
nication from  Shoreditch  College,  his  services  were  loaned  to  Poona  Blind  Men  s 
Association  by  the  Royal  Commonwealth  Society  for  the  Blind  He  is  an  ener- 
getic and  enthusiastic  person  and  has  taken  pains  to  tram  bimd  workers  m  the 
new  field  of  employment— inspection  training. 

Recently  he  has  been  given  the  task  of  co-ordinating  the  NAB  Inspection  and 
Equipment  Bank  Scheme. 
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I^*  D'^"»f"*i'f  P;;®s«"*s  his  paper  on  New  Avenues  of  Employment.' 
Michael-  Chapman  G"»"'«'urai 


Introduction 

For  any  person  considering  their  priorities  for  Blind 
Welfare  work  in  developing  countries,  that  of  prevention 
must  always  be  first.  Next  should  come  cure  and  a  good 
third,  that  of  economic  rehabiHtation.  There  will  be  those 
persons  who  are  blind  because  it  hasn't  been  prevented  and 
the  blindness  is  beyond  cure.  It  should  be  our  aim  to  ensure 
that  these  persons  can  live  and  work  independent  of  outside 
support.  And  this  is  what  our  vocational  training  and 
placement  services  are  all  about. 

The  idea  that  a  blind  person  could  be  trained  in  a  skill 
that  would  enable  him  to  be  gainfully  employed  in  commerce, 
industry  and  self  employment  did  not  occur  until  the  Second 
World  War.  The  demands  of  the  armed  services  created 
a  shortage  of  labour  in  the  factories  and  St.  Dunstans, 
a  voluntary  agency  for  the  care  of  war  blinded  ex-service- 
men, stepped  in  with  trained  men.  St.  Dunstans  has  carried 
on  the  pioneering  work  that  they  started  and  in  fact,  here  in 
India,  were  responsible  for  starting  our  first  'Technical 
Training  Centre'  at  Dehra  Dun. 
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Research  and  experience  since  those  early  days  has  shown 
a  wide  range  of  jobs  which  can  be  done  by  the  blind  and  this 
is  being  daily  expanded  as  more  sophisticated  aids  are  deve- 
loped. Here  in  India  we  are  now  at  the  stage  where  we 
must  get  away  from  the  old  'canework,  basket-making  and 
weaving'  image,  and  must  move  with  the  rapidly  expanding 
industries.  We  must  now  sit  down  and  in  the  light  of  lessons 
learnt  in  the  developed  countries  interpret  these  within  the 
limitations  of  a  developing  country. 

Development 

What  I  want  to  do  now  is  to  take  one  example  and  to 
show  how  an  interpretation  can  be  made.  Blind  inspectors 
have  long  proved  valuable  to  industry  where  they  have  proved 
equal  to  and  in  many  respects  better  than  their  sighted 
counterpart.  I  could  give  many  examples  of  blind  persons 
in  England  who  have  been  employed  in  industry  as  inspectors. 
One  of  the  best  examples  is  at  the  British  Aircraft  Corporation 
factory  where  two  blind  inspectors  are  employed  solely  for 
the  inspection  of  jet  engine  components.  There  are  a  number 
of  reasons  for  the  success  of  this  type  of  work 

[i)    No  dangerous  equipment. 

{ii)  For  the  inspection  of  critical  parts  the  blind  person's 
concentration  is  essential  to  ensure  100  %  accuracy. 

(m)  The  job  can  generally  be  done  whilst  sitting  in  one 
place  and  does  not  require  good  mobility. 

{iv)  With  any  kind  of  micrometer  or  calliper  gauge  a 
sighted  reading  is  liable  to  parallel  error  unless  the 
inspector  is  careful  to  look  at  right  angles.  Blind 
persons  using  special  micrometers  and  calliper  gauges 
take  all  readings  by  touch. 

Well  that  sounds  convincing,  but  if  this  kind  of  work  is 
to  be  adopted  here,  there  are  still  some  important  questions 
to  consider. 
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What  kinds  of  industries  could  employ  a  blind  inspector  ? 

Here  the  field  is  wide  open  because  all  mass  production 
concerns  of  mechanical  and  electrical  components  requiring 
batch  inspection  or  100%  inspection,  could  employ  a  blind 
inspector.  There  are  many  factories  like  this  on  all  the  major 
industrial  estates  throughout  the  country. 

What  about  the  uneducated  blind  persons  that  we  have 
to  deal  with  ? 

Here  we  must  be  clear  about  the  term  which  does  not 
mean  unintelligent  but  just  uneducated.    My  own  experiences 
in  Poona  where  we  have  a  non-selective  entry,  shows  that  at 
least  60%  of  all  blind  persons  are  capable  of  learning  some 
kind  of  inspection  work.    I  can  quote  the  example  of  a 
trainee  whom  I  wouldn't  take  for  training  on  the  micrometer 
because  I  thought  him  to  be  unsuitable.    Determined  to 
master  the  micrometer  despite  me,  the  blind  trainee  got  one 
of  the  other  trainees  to  show  him.    Needless  to  say  he  can 
now  use  the  braille  micrometer.    It  should  be  remembered 
that  a  person  whether  blind  or  sighted  is  often  uneducated 
because  of  lack  of  opportunity  and  not  lack  of  intelligence. 
What  about  the  special  equipment  that  is  required  ? 
Yes,  special  equipment  is  required  such  as  braille  calliper 
gauges  and  micrometers,  but  the  problems  of  acquiring  them 
faces  not  just  developing  countries  but   the  developed  as 
well.    It  is  anticipated  that  with  some    experiment  and 
development,  the  manufacture  of  these  relatively  simple  but 
precision  instruments  could  be  made  here.    It  is  mainly 
due  to  the  small  requirement  that  manufacturers  are  not 
interested  in  the  manufacture  of  precision  measuring  instru- 
ments for  the  blind.    Where  instruments  have  been  manu- 
factured or  adapted  the  cost  has  generally  been  prohibitive. 
Mass  production  and  automation  in  manufacture  is  pointless 
unless  the  speed  of  inspection  matches  it.    Electronic  com- 
parators and  other  linear  gauging  equipment  are  now  becom- 
ing common  in  our  factories  ;  and  even  for  sighted  persons 
an  instrument  with  audible  readout  gives  faster  inspection. 
It  may  surprise  you  to  know  that  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Poona  Workshop  an  audible  readout  for  an  electronic  gauge 
has  already  been  made  and  tried  out. 
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Training 

A  big  factor  effecting  the  starting  of  any  training  pro- 
gramme here  is  that  of  finding  qualified  personnel.  For 
example,  the  ideal  of  proper  mobility  instruction  has  only 
been  possible  since  the  initiation  of  training  courses  for  in- 
structors. (I  do  believe  that  this  can  be  limited  by  the 
adoption  of  modern  teaching  aids,  such  as  programmed 
learning  books  and  taped  instructions,  which  allow  a  certain 
degree  of  self  instruction.)  This  ensures  a  uniformity  of  in- 
struction in  different  parts  of  the  country,  is  more  economical 
on  the  instructor's  time  and  most  important  of  all,  the  quality 
of  instruction  does  not  rely  entirely  on  the  quality  of  in- 
structor. 

Placement 

No  training  in  any  vocation  is  of  any  use  unless  it  is 
matched  by  good  placement  services.  That  jobs  are  available 
for  blind  inspectors  has  been  estabUshed.  What  is  required 
now  is  the  preparation  of  industry  to  accept  these  trained 
persons.  Here  the  question  of  the  special  aids  comes  up 
again  -  if  you  train  a  blind  persou  to  use  a  braille  micrometer, 
but  do  not  supply  him  with  the  special  instruments,  how  is 
he  to  get  a  job  ?  To  answer  this  question  I  would  like  to 
cite  the  example  of  the  Employment  Services  Agency  in 
Britain  and  how  they  overcame  the  problem.  Under  this 
agency  work,  the  Blind  Persons'  Resettlement  Officer  and 
the  Blind  Persons'  Training  Officer.  If  for  a  particular  job 
it  is  found  that  a  special  aid  is  essential,  then  it  is  provided  on 
a  permanent  loan  basis,  although  remaining  the  property 
of  E.S.A.  There  is  normally  no  charge  to  the  employer 
or  employee  ;  and  if  at  a  later  date  the  need  for  the  aid  ceases 
it  is  withdrawn  and  returned  to  the  central  store.  A  central 
bank  of  the  equipment  is  kept  at  Birmingham  and  aids  are 
despatched  to  the  BPRO  or  BPTO  after  the  request  has  been 
approved. 

The  scheme  ensures  that  valuable  equipment  is  not 
wasted  but  kept  in  circulation  for  use  by  those  who  need  it  to 
obtain  and  keep  employment. 
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Action 

It  is  now  proposed,  under  the  auspices  of  the  NAB  to 
start  an  experimental  scheme  for  both  encouraging  inspection 
training  and  also  the  setting  up  of  an  equipment  bank.  Within 
1  to  2  years  it  is  hoped  to  show  the  potential  of  inspection 
work  as  a  job  opportunity  for  the  blind.  A  cost  effectiveness 
can  then  be  calculated  with  regard  to  the  cost  of  training  and 
equipment.  In  this  way  an  idea  proven  and  tested  in  Western 
Countries  at  their  expense  can  be  adapted  and  moulded  for 
use  here  to  meet  our  needs. 

A  Summary 

When  considering  our  priorities  for  Blind  Welfare  work 
that  of  rehabilitation  comes  after  prevention  and  cure.  What 
is  rehabihtation  ?  Our  aim  in  all  vocational  training  and 
placement  services  is  to  ensure  that  a  bUnd  person  can  live 
and  work  independently  of  outside  support. 

The  pioneering  work  in  vocational  training  was  done  by 
St.  Dunstans,  an  agency  for  War  Blinded  ex-servicemen  in 
Britain  ;  and  many  lessons  can  be  learnt  from  them.  We  in 
India  are  now  at  the  stage  when  we  must  move  away  from  the 
old  'canework,  basketmaking  and  weaving'  image,  and  should 
interpret  lessons  learnt  in  the  developed  countries  to  our 
needs. 

Blind  inspectors  have  long  proved  their  worth  in  factories 
in  many  Western  nations  and  in  many  respects  are  better 
than  their  sighted  counterpart.  There  are  many  scientific 
reasons  for  this.  Even  accepting  this  we  must  answer  many 
questions  such  as,  what  kinds  of  industries  could  employ 
a  blind  inspector  ?  The  next  question  is  of  dealing  with 
uneducated  blind  as  we  get  here.  Is  this  factor  an  obstacle 
to  them  doing  more  sophisticated  work  ?  Most  important 
of  all,  there  is  the  question  of  special  equipment  which  can 
be  difficult  to  obtain  besides  being  very  expensive. 

All  new  training  programmes  here  are  affected  by  the 
shortage  of  quahfied  personnel,  but  can  this  be  overcome 
by  the  use  of  modern  instructional  methods  ?  This  could 
ensure  uniformity  of  instruction,  and  a  quaUty  dependent 
on  the  teaching  material  and  not  necessarily  on  the  instructor. 
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Problems  do  not  end  with  the  training,  which  to  be  of 
any  use  must  be  matched  by  good  placement.  For  blind 
persons  trained  to  use  special  measuring  equipment  some 
arrangements  must  be  made  for  them  to  have  the  use  of 
similar  aids  when  employed. 

Ideas  from  Western  and  developed  countries  cannot  be 
taken  as  a  direct  import  but  must  be  questioned,  moulded  and 
adapted  to  the  needs  and  limitations  of  developing  countries. 
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BRAILLE  CONTRACTIONS  IN  INDIAN  LANGUAGES 


R.  C.  NlJHAWAN 


Mr  Ramesh  Chandra  Nijhawan  was  born  in  1928  at  Quetta  (Baluchistan).  He 
lost  his  sight  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  Since  1950  he  has  been  connected  with 
the  National  Centre  for  the  Blind,  Dehra  Dun  and  served  this  Centre  in  various 
capacities. 

Since  1969  he  has  been  appointed  as  Braille  and  Education  Supervisor.  An 
expert  Braillist,  he  has  evolved  braille  contractions  for  Hindi  language,  and  written 
articles  for  various  journals  and  seminars  concerning  braille  and  education  of 
the  Blind.  He  is  also  serving  as  a  Braillist  with  the  National  Committee  on 
Braille  Contractions. 
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Mr.  Ramesh  Nijhawan  presents  his 
Indian  Languages.' 

L.  to  R.  :  IVIr.  R.  Nijhawan,  Mrs.  R.  S. 
Ahuja,  Moderator. 


paper  on  Braille  Conti'actions  in 
Fazelbhoy,   Chairman  and  Mrs.  S. 


Introduction  ^ 

The  history  of  the  evolution  of  a  single  uniform  Braille 
code  for  Indian  languages  using  many  divergent  scripts  is 
both  long  and  interesting.  From  the  turn  of  the  century, 
when  the  work  of  organised  education  of  the  blind  began 
m  India,  almost  every  school  framed  its  own  Braille  code 
which  led  to  a  situation  where  students  of  one  schbol  were 
unable  to  read  books  written  by  another.  A  few  sporadic 
efforts  by  some  eminent  educators  to  develop  a  common  code 
did  not  meet  with  success  for  want  of  state  backing  Follow- 
ing the  efforts  made  by  the  Government  of  India  with  the 
help  of  UNESCO,  Bharati  Braille  came  into  being  in  1951 
and  achieved  the  status  of  a  single  uniform  code. 

For  years  after  the  introduction  of  Bharati  Braille,  little 
thought  was  given  to  the  work  of  developing  contraction  codes 
for  the  various  Indian  languages.  The  first  attempt  to  frame 
a  contraction  code  in  Hindi  was  made  by  Shri  Kalidas  Bhatta- 
charjee  in  1960-61  but  unfortunately  the  code  devised  by 
him  is  not  available.    It  was  only  in  the  late  1960's  that 
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three  people  developed  three  difTerent  codes  for  Hindi.  One 
of  the  authors  of  these  codes  is  also  said  to  have  evolved  a 
contraction  code  for  Gujarati  which  he  claims  has  since  been 
accorded  recognition  by  the  Gujarat  Government.  The 
Three  Hindi  schemes,  greatly  varying  in  the  underlying 
principles  and  symbol  characterization,  were  submitted  for 
consideration  to  the  Government  of  India.  The  three  systems 
were  examined  by  an  informal  study  group  constituted  for  the 
purpose  at  the  National  Centre  for  the  Blind,  Dehra  Dun. 
The  Government  of  India,  however,  felt  that  the  question 
of  selecting  any  one  of  these  codes  was  much  too  complicated 
and  decided  that  the  whole  question  should  be  examined 
at  a  higher  level.  Accordingly,  they  appointed,  in  1974, 
a  national  Committee  to  undertake  the  task  of  framing  a 
contraction  code  for  Hindi  and  lay  down  guidelines  for  other 
regional  languages.  This  Committee  is  at  present  engaged 
in  a  detailed  study  of  all  the  available  Hindi  codes. 

Lack  of  Enthusiast 

The  author  has  had  the  occasion  of  discussing  with  some 
teachers  of  the  blind  the  question  of  having  contractions 
in  Hindi  Braille.  It  was  found  that  the  idea  did  not  appeal 
to  many  of  them.  They  opposed  it  on  many  different  grounds 
but  chiefly  because  they  thought  that  con ti actions  are  in 
some  way  responsible  for  poor  spelling  among  the  blind. 
The  blind  are  known  for  their  bad  spelling  but  this  short- 
coming may  not  be  entirely  responsible  to  contractions  but 
due  to  the  lack  of  proper  and  sufficient  drilling  in  spelling. 
Lack  of  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  workers  was 
also  revealed  by  the  fact  that  there  was  very  poor  response 
from  institutions  when  one  of  the  above  mentioned  codes 
was  circulated  to  them  for  their  comments.  It  is,  therefore, 
absolutely  essential,  that  teachers  and  workers  first  must 
be  convinced  of  the  desirability  and  value  of  having  contrac- 
tion codes. 

The  Need  , 

The  value  of  contraction  codes  cannot  be  denied.  On  the 
contrary,  their  need  should  be  very  obvious.    Besides  reducing 
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the  bulk  of  Braille  volumes,  easing  the  acute  shoitage  of 
paper  and  helping  to  cut  down  the  cost  of  production,  a 
contraction  code  will  help  the  blind  in  achieving  greater 
speed  in  reading  and  writing.  The  latter  fact  cannot  be 
over-emphasised  in  view  of  the  comparative  slowness  of 
Braille  and  the  increasing  content  of  the  curriculum  with 
which  blind  children  have  to  cope. 

While  the  task  of  framing  contractions  in  Indian  languages 
has  hitherto  been  cold  shouldered,  no  more  valuable  time 
should  now  be  lost.  This  work  should  be  taken  in  hand  at 
once  and  a  time  schedule  for  its  accomplishment  be  drawn  up. 

The  Future  of  Braille 

One  pertinent  question  that  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
subject  we  are  here  discussing  is  about  the  future  of  Braille. 
It  is  argued  that  with  the  advent  and  the  gradual  introduction 
of  various  reading  machines  and  devices,  the  value  of  Braille 
will  diminish  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  In  our  view- 
even  when  their  use  becomes  very  common  in  our  country 
(and,  for  that  matter,  in  other  countries)  the  new  gadgets 
will  only  help  to  supplement  the  reading  needs  of  the  blind 
and  will  not  in  any  way  diminish  the  value  of  Braille  to  those 
studying  in  schools  and  colleges  or  to  those  given  to  serious 
studies  of  one  sort  or  another.  Braille  is  very  much  ahve  and 
fear  of  its  becoming  obsolete  in  the  near  future  is  unfounded. 

Bharati  Braille  Under  Fire 

It  is  argued  in  certain  quarters  that  the  too-enthusiastic 
application  of  the  principle  of  uniformity  to  the  Bharati 
Braille  as  a  common  code  for  all  the  Indian  languages  has 
somewhat  limited  the  scope  of  formulating  contractions  in 
these  languages,  and  that  wherever  necessary,  suitable 
alterations  and  modifications  first  must  be  made  in  respect 
of  the  various  languages.  In  our  view,  this  may  not  be 
necessarily  true  since,  after  all,  only  one  Braille  sign  is  allo- 
cated to  each  letter  of  the  alphabet  and  the  unassigned  symbols 
can  be  used  for  contractions  in  any  case.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  value  of  the  principle  of  uniformity  cannot  be  over- 
rated especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  addition  to  their 
mother  tongue,  children  are  expected  to  learn  at  least  one 
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other  regional  language.  We  believe  that  the  various 
uncontractcd  codes  would  btill  lend  themselves  to  the  forma- 
tion of  comprehensive  and  adequate  Braille  codes  that  the 
idiosyncrasies  and  peculiarities  of  a  given  language  would 
permit. 

A  Common  Contraction  Code 

The  idea  of  framing  common  contractions  in  different 
Indian  languages  is  moot  and  one  fraught  with  complications. 
In  our  view,  the  dream  of  effecting  complete  uniformity  is  a 
vain  dream  and  any  attempt  to  achieve  this  will  be  a  futile 
exercise  as,  more  likely  than  not,  it  would  only  lead  to  nothing 
but  confusion.    That  this  will  be  so  should  be  obvious  from 
the  fact  that  the  languages  we  are  dealing  with  are  different 
in  many  respects.     One  might  as  well  advocate  common 
contractions  in  some  European  languages.    However,  one 
cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  there  is  some  grammatical  affi- 
nity between  some  of  the  Indian  languages  and  a  large  com- 
mon vocabulary  does  exist.    All  that  can  be  done  and  should 
be  done  is  to  explore  the  possibility  of  finding  a  basis  for 
effecting  common  symbol  characterization  for  common  words 
and  partwords  including  prefixes  and  suffixes.      But,  as 
already  stated,  this  is  not  going  to  be  an  easy  task.  This 
would  mean  that  rough  drafts  of  contractions  in  each  language 
will  first  have  to  be  prepared.      Then,    before  assigning 
common  symbols,  each  word  or  partword  with  common 
occurence  will  have  to  be  studied  separately  in  respect  of  its 
frequency  value  and  symbol  distribution  in  relation  to  other 
words  in  the  same  language.     This  arrangement  will  of 
course  apply  separately  to  the  Dravidian  and  the  non-Dravi- 
dian  language  groups.    It  should  be  remembered  that  other 
factors  such  as  maximum  space  saving,  harmonious  arrange- 
ment and  clarity  are  not  to  be  sacrificed  at  the  altar  of  uni- 
formity. 

Standard  English  Braille  as  Model  ? 

It  is  sometimes  argued  that  we  may  not  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  Standard  English  BraiUe  on  the  ground  that 
Standard  Engfish  Braille  was  designed  to  suit  the  needs  of 
countries  where  the  pattern  of  blindness  was  different  from 
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ours.  This  argument  is  rather  misleading  since  Standard 
EngHsh  Braille  in  its  present  form  was  introduced  as  far  back 
as  in  1932  when  the  number  of  blind  children  in  England  and 
elsewhere  was  proportionately  much  higher  than  it  is  today. 
If  anything,  a  few  more  contractions  and  abbreviations  have 
since  been  added  to  Standard  English  Braille.  It  appears 
that  at  present  there  are  two  cross-currents  flowing  in  opposite 
directions  in  the  English-speaking  world.  While  it  is  felt 
that  many  of  those  who  become  blind  in  adulthood  find  it 
hard  to  cope  with  Grade  II,  it  is  equally  true  that  there  is  a 
growing  impatience  with  what  some  people  like  to  term  "the 
extreme  slowness"  of  Standard  English  Braille  in  its  present 
form.  Hence  an  outcry  for  more  contractions  and  abbre- 
viations. It  is  our  behef  that  many  more  contractions  and 
abbreviations  in  harmony  with  the  present  system  can  still  be 
added  to  Standard  English  Braille. 

While  we  have  much  to  learn  from  Standard  English 
Braille,  the  real  reason  why  we  cannot  have  it  as  our  model 
lies  in  the  fact  that  ceitain  peculiarities  of  our  languages  will, 
of  necessity,  force  us  to  sHghtly  deviate  from  the  pattern  of 
Standard  English  Braille  and  to  have  a  large  number  of 
contractions,  more  complex  in  their  form,  to  effect  a  res- 
pectable amount  of  space  saving.  It  is  estimated  that 
Standard  English  Braille  yields  about  30  per  cent  saving 
with  about  200  contractions  and  abbreviations. 

Linguistic  Peculiarities 

Certain  peculiarities  of  the  Indian  languages  are  bound 
to  render  the  work  of  formulating  contraction  codes  a  little 
more  difficult  than  one  would  expect.  Firstly,  the  com- 
paratively large  number  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  leavej 
us  with  only  a  very  few  unassigned  symbols  and  secondly, 
verbs,  nouns  and  adjectives  etc.,  (some  of  which  have  very 
high  frequency  rates)  change  their  form  according  to  number 
and  gender  which  means  that  each  inflection  has  to  receive 
separate  treatment.  This  would  necessitate  the  formulation 
of  a  comparatively  large  number  of  contractions  with  re- 
latively less  saving  in  space.  We  should  be  satisfied  with  20 
to  25  per  cent  saving  when  in  many  cases  the  number  of 
contractions  and  abbreviations  may  go  up  to  300. 
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Expert  Committees 

The  complexities  of  Braille  demand  that  committees 
consisting  of  experienced  Draillists  and  linguists  be  formed  to 
consider  the  formulation  of  contractions  in  each  of  the  Indian 
languages.  However,  a  national  committee  first  must  be 
constituted  to  study  the  question  in  its  broad  perspective  and 
to  enunciate  clearly  the  basic  objectives  and  to  set  down 
guidelines  and  ways  of  achieving  these  objectives. 

While  we  do  not  want  to  suggest  that  it  should  all  be 
left  to  the  experts  or  that  their  work  should  not  be  subjected 
to  the  critical  scrutiny  of  the  reader,  it  would  be  naive  to 
assume  that  evey  fast  reader  of  Braille  is  an  expert.  Infornied 
opinion  and  constructive  criticism  go  hand  in  hand,  rejecting 
casual  generalisations  and  avoiding  dubious  short  cuts. 

Before  a  code  is  finally  adopted,  it  should  be  tried  out 
with  children  and  young  adults  of  various  age  groups  and, 
if  required,  necessary  alterations  and  modifications  be  made 
in  the  light  of  the  experience  gained. 

Frequency  Value  of  Words 

A  necessary  and  important  tool  in  the  hands  of  those 
entrusted  with  the  work  of  framing  contractions  is  a  cata- 
logue  of  words  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  frequency  of 
occurrence  in  a  given  language.  We  do  not  know  if  any 
surveys  determining  the  frequency  value  of  words  have  been 
conducted  in  the  various  regional  languages.  Even  when 
such  surveys  are  available,  their  value  to  the  framing  of 
contractions  will  depend  on  the  type  and  source  of  the  research. 
As  the  discussion  in  the  following  paragraphs  would  lead  us  to 
believe,  frequency  surveys  made  with  school  and  college  text 
books  will  be  most  suited  to  this  purpose.  In  case  such  surveys 
are  not  available,  linguists  and  language  research  centres  in 
different  areas  should  be  approached  to  undertake  the  work. 

Focus 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  characteristics  of  a 
Braille  code  should  be  closely  related  to  the  general  demo- 
graphic characteristics  and  the  epidemiology  of  blindness  in  a 
given  region,  In  our  country  where  the  incidence  of  bindness 
is  very  high  among  children,  the  focus  ought  to  be  the  child 
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and  his  relatively  greater  tactile  acuity  and  better  learning 
ability.  However,  it  should  be  quite  possible  to  devise 
simplified  versions  of  the  codes  using  only  a  small  number  of 
contractions  with  simple  symbol  configurations.  These  sim- 
plified versions  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  elderly  with  thek 
diminishing  tactile  perception  and  of  those  who  for  various 
reasons  are  unable  to  cope  with  the  complexities  of  a  highly 
contracted  system. 

Basic  Objectives 

The  following  are  the  four  basic  objective  of  a  contraction 
code  : — 

1.  Maximum  space  saving. 

2.  Maximum  economy  in  reading  time. 

3.  Optimum  comprehension. 

4.  Orthographic  identity  between  print  and  Braille. 
Ways  of  Achieving  Objectives 

The  following  are  some  of  the  guidelines  for  achieving  the  basic 
objectives  : — 

1.  Symbol  configurations  that  are  better  suited  to  promote 
optimal  tactile  perception  in  keeping  with  wide  indi- 
vidual differences  in  haptic  sensitivity  and  manual  dex- 
terity should  be  selected.  In  other  words,  symbols  that 
impede  easy  and  quick  discrimination  and  thus  hamper 
fluent  reading  ability,  ought  to  be  avoided. 

2,  Symbol  combinations  should  be  such  as  are  capable  of 
being  accommodated  with  ease  in  the  perimeter  covered 
by  a  single  gliding  sweep  of  the  finger  and  can  be 
mentally  synthesized  into  a  gestalt.  In  simpler  terms, 
three  or  four  cell  combinations  should  be  devised  with 
the  utmost  caution. 

Philological  characteristics  of  abbreviations  and  other 
short  forms  should  be  in  consonance  with  the  syntactical 
and  orthographic  genius  of  the  language. 

4.  As  far  as  possible,  phonetic  relationship  between  symbols 
and  the  words  they  represent  should  be  maintained. 

5.  The  code  should  be  radically  different  from  a  short- 
hand code  and  hence  dependence  on  contextual  in- 
ferences should  be  avoided. 
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6.  As  far  as  possible,  in  order  to  help  quicker  learning, 
isomorphic  relationships  in  contractions  for  words  in 
the  same  grammatical  sequences  may  be  effected. 

7.  In  order  that  contractions  may  be  introduced  to  children 
from  the  very  beginning,  the  code  should  take  into 
account  the  conceptual  development  and  the  range  of 
linguistic  skills  of  the  average  six  to  twelve  year  old  blind 
child.  This  would  obviate  the  difficult  process  of 
unlearning  at  a  later  stage. 

8.  The  code  should  not  be  encumbered  with  complex  sets  of 
rules  governing  the  application  of  contractions  and 
abbreviations. 

9.  The  number  of  contractions  and  abbreviations  should  be 
kept  within  reasonable  limits. 

10.  In  order  that  the  code  is  capable  of  eventual  com- 
puterization, it  should  be  framed  in  consultation  with 
computer  programming  experts. 

Conclusion 

1 .  That  there  is  a  growing  realization  of  the  need  for  framing 
contraction  codes  in  the  various  Indian  languages  and 
that  an  Organisation  of  international  repute  is  affording 
the  opportunity  of   presenting  this    paper  is  evidence 
enough  to  show  both  the  value  and  the  urgency. 
2  That  no  more  valuable  time  be  lost  and  the  regional 
'  committees  for  each  language  be  constituted  to  undertake 
the  task  of  framing  contractions  in  right  earnest  and  that 
the  National  Committee  first  must  set  down  the  underly- 
ing principles  for  the  guidance  of  the  regional  committees. 
3.  That  a  small  degree  of  uniformity  be  attempted  in  con- 
traction  codes  on  the  basis  of  common  vocabulary  in 
Indian  languages,  but  this  should  not  be  done  at  the  cost 
of  certain  well-established  principles. 
4  That  considering  the  pattern  of  blindness  in  our  country, 
the  focus  ought  to  be  the  child  with  his  relatively  greater 
tactual  sensitivity.  ,     u  u 

5.  That  the  prime  desideratum  of  space  saving  should  not  be 
allowed  to  over-shadow  other  important  criteria  like  the 
easy  discrimin ability  and  the  economy  in  reading  time  and 
that  rules  of  grammar  and  orthography  may  not  be  upset. 
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By 
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stan's  Home  for  the  War  Blind  at  Dehra  Dun.  In  1947  he  joined  the  Educa- 
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Mr.  Lai  Advani  reads  his  paper  on  'Employment  of  the  Visually  Handi- 
capped.' 

L.  to  R.  :  Dr.  R.  T.  Vyas,  Moderator,  Mr.  J.  N.  Gazdar,  Chairman  and 
Mr.  Lai  Advani. 


Introduction 

A  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  the  inventive  genius  of 
Louis  Braille  brought  about  an  educational  revolution  for  the 
blind.  Since  then,  many  technological  developments  have 
widened  the  horizons  of  this  field.  But  a  corresponding 
revolution  in  the  economic  sphere  has  not  occurred.  The 
most  exciting  and  serious  challenge  ahead  of  us  is  to  swing 
wide  open  the  portals  of  economic  opportunity  to  the  blind. 


A  Perspective 

Unemployment  is  widespread  in  our  country.  Some 
evidence  of  this  is  provided  by  the  fact  that  on  30th  June 
1976,  a  little  over  96  lakhs  job  seekers  were  registered  with 
the  National  Employment  Service.  They  probably  re- 
present only  a  fraction  of  those  who  are  looking  for  employ- 
ment or  are  under-employed.    On  the  same  day,  nearly 
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38,000  physically  handicapped  persons,  including  about 
3,000  blind  aspirants  for  jobs  were  registered  with  the  National 
Employment  Service. 

Over  the  last  decade  and  a  half,  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent 
of  the  openings  secured  by  the  special  employment  exchanges 
have  gone  to  the  blind.  The  efforts  of  voluntary  organisations 
like  The  National  Association  for  the  Blind,  Bombay,  The 
National  Federation  of  the  BUnd,  Delhi,  The  Blind  Relief 
Association,  Delhi  and  the  Ramakrishna  Mission  Ashram, 
Narendrapur  (West  Bengal)  have  met  with  limited  success. 

Five  States—Andhra  Pradesh,  Gujarat,  Rajasthan, 
Tripura  and  West  Bengal — have  reserved  vacancies  for  the 
physically  handicapped,  including  the  blind,  in  public  services. 
The  impact  of  these  measures  is  yet  to  be  assessed.  Some 
informal  measures  taken  by  certain  States  and  Union  Terri- 
tories have  afforded  the  blind  much  needed  assistance.  Nearly 
500  blind  persons  in  the  State  of  Rajasthan  have  been  appoin- 
ted in  various  teaching  positions.  The  Delhi  Administration 
has  announced  that  Delhi  try  to  offer  fifty  per  cent  vacancies 
of  music  teachers  in  schools  for  sighted  children  to  blind 
musicians. 

The  Government  of  Uttar  Pradesh  has  issued  orders 
laying  down  that  blind  musicians  should  be  given  preference 
in  appointment  to  the  post  of  music  teachers  in  girls'  schools. 
The  University  Grants  Commission  is  expected  to  advise 
Universities  to  consider  the  appointment  of  suitably  qualified 
physically  handicapped  persons  to  teaching  positions. 

The  Ministry  of  Labour  and  Employment  has  issued 
instructions  to  the  effect  that  to  the  extent  possible,  three  per 
cent  vacancies  of  apprentices  under  the  National  Apprentice- 
ship Act  should  be  filled  by  physically  handicapped  persons, 
including  the  blind.  Some  of  the  States  have  ordered  that 
shops  and  kiosks  should  be  allocated  to  physically  handicapped 
persons,  including  the  blind,  by  various  local  bodies. 

These  examples  do  go  to  suggest  heightened  interest  in  the 
employment  of  the  blind.  Despite  this,  however,  blind 
persons  with  the  required  training  and  education  continue  to 
encounter  intractable  problems  in  securing  work  consistent 
with  their  interests,  aptitudes  and  abilities.  Among  the 
many  factors  influencing  the  employability  of  the  blind  is 
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probably  the  fact  that  the  general  run  of  the  people  are  unable 
to  conceive  of  work  without  sight.  A  campaign  with  the 
energy  and  concentration  of  a  laser  beam  is  needed  to  sweep 
away  prejudices  from  the  public  mind  and  clear  the  way  for 
constructive  action. 

The  Bases  of  Future  Effort 

As  I  view  it,  our  assault  on  the  problem  of  relieving  un- 
employment among  the  blind  must  proceed  from  three  well- 
fortified  bastions  : 

( 1 )  A  united  endeavour  of  State  and  national  voluntary 
agencies  on  the  one  hand  and  a  co-operative  programme 
agreed  upon  by  all  important  voluntary  agencies  amongst 
themselves  on  the  other. 

(2)  Integration  of  the  blind  in  the  community  and 
joining  other  handicapped  people  in  a  common  endeavour 
to  secure  a  proportionate  share  of  employment  opportunities. 

(3)  Diversification  of  the  occupational  choices  of  the 
bhnd. 

In  essence  then,  a  national  effort  to  a  fiord  equality  of 
economic  opportunity  to  the  blind  should  be  based  on  the 
three  fundamental  concepts  of  unity,  integration  and  diversi- 
fication. 

Priorities 

The  three  key  concepts  just  outlined  will  need  some 
elaboration  and  illustration.  This  will  be  attempted  pre- 
sently. In  the  meantime,  the  extensive  dimensions  and 
complexity  of  the  issues  involved  in  the  employment  of  the 
visually  handicapped  demand  a  clear  set  of  priorities.  An 
extreme  view  was  typified  by  the  Tomlinson  Committee  in 
the  United  Kingdom  which  said  that  employment  of  the 
visually  handicapped  in  the  open  market  has  remained  the 
most  cherishable  goal.  Yet  it  has  not  been  fully  accom- 
plished in  most  of  the  countries.  As  a  consequence,  recourse 
has  had  to  be  taken  to  sheltered  employment. 

Since  full  integration  is  our  cardinal  aim,  open  employ- 
ment should  receive  the  first  priority.  Nevertheless,  we 
cannot  lose  sight  of  the  situation  prevailing  in  our  country. 
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In  the  foreseeable  future  the  prospect  of  placing  every  trained 
blind  person  in  open  employment  appears  dim.  Oppor- 
tunities for  sheltered  employment  must,  therefore,  be  deve- 
loped side  by  side  with  open  employment. 

Open  Employment 

In  this  field,  to  meet  the  challenge  ahead,  our  effort 
should,  I  believe,  take  the  following  main  directions  : 

A  massive  and  concerted  research  effort  should  be  launch- 
ed to  analyse  industrial  operations  with  a  view  to  identifying 
these  that  can  be  piactised  without  vision,  with  impaired 
vision  or  with  the  help  of  the  products  of  intermediate  techno- 
logy. To  illustrate,  certain  organisations  for  the  blind  in 
Czechoslovakia  directed  their  attention  to  the  assembly  ot 
a  tyre  air  pressure  meter.  It  was  discovered  that  assembling 
of  this  product  depended  to  an  unusual  degree  on  tactual 
acuity  and  precision.  Sixteen  different  operations  went 
into  the  final  assembling  of  the  meter,  including  riveting. 
A  special  jig  was  designed  to  surmount  the  problems  of  locating 
rivets  and  their  axial  alignments  by  touch. 

It  is  research  of  this  nature  that  is  likely  to  carry  con- 
viction to  employers.  It  needs  to  be  organised  in  all  sectors 
of  the  economy.  Through  such  research,  could  be  located 
a  wide  range  of  operations  which  could  be  performed  either 
without  using  vision  or  simple  and  inexpensive  jigs  worked 
out  to  overcome  special  difficulties. 

Obtaining  work  for  the  educated  blind  has  tended  to 
defy  an  easy  solution.  Innovative  thinking,  backed  by 
imaginative  research,  could  achieve  a  break-through  in  this 
field.  A  way  out  would  seem  to  he  in  very  substantial  diversi- 
fication. Some  types  of  occupations  that  could  be  explored 
would  seem  to  be  : — 

(1)  Public  relations  work  in  large  organisations. 

(2)  Personnel  management. 

(3)  Advertising. 

(4)  Sales  management. 

(5)  Sales  work  on  an  agency  basis. 

(6)  Personnel  and  sales  management  in  workshops  for  the 
handicapped. 

(7)  General  administration. 
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(8)  Dictaphone  typing  (several  Government  organisations 
are  now  encouraging  the  appointment  of  dictaphone 
typists.  This  trend  should  be  fully  exploited  to  extend 
the  scope  of  employment  opportunities  for  the  blind). 

(9)  Telephone  operating. 

(10)  Physiotherapy. 

(11)  Journalism. 

(12)  Law. 

(13)  Teaching  of  nine  scientific  subjects  in  ordinary  schools 
and  Universities. 

(14)  Music  teaching  in  ordinary  schools  and  Universities. 

(15)  Dark-room  technicians. 

These  are  but  a  few  instances  of  the  many  occupations 
that  research  may  show  to  be  within  the  range  of  capabilities 
of  the  bUnd.  The  point  to  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  is  that 
to  meet  the  great  challenge  ahead,  diversification  of  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  the  blind  is  a  task  of  great  urgency. 

Pursuing  the  same  basic  thought,  we  have  yet  to  branch 
out  into  self-employment.  The  nationalised  banks  are  often 
ready  to  finance  handicapped  entrepreneurs.  Small  Scale 
Industries  Corporations  and  similar  organisations  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  are  looking  for  new  talent.  It  would 
be  an  advantage  to  encourage  talented  and  educated  blind 
people  to  venture  out  into  this  field  and  become  budding  and 
eventually  flourishing  entrepreneurs  at  least  in  the  field  of 
small  scale  industries. 

Sheltered  Employment 

In  a  country  like  ours,  with  a  large  visually  handicapped 
population  and  low  levels  of  employment,  the  institutional 
arrangements  of  a  sheltered  workshop  must,  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  be  the  bulwark  of  the  right  of  the  visually  handicapped 
to  work.  The  existing  pattern  of  sheltered  workshops  is 
in  many  cases  eloquent  to  satisfy  the  aspirations  of  the  blind 
or  to  meet  the  serious  challenges  posed  by  our  developing 
industry.  To  my  mind,  workshops  must,  among  other  things, 
pay  attention  to  strengthen  the  following  trends  : — 

(1)  Some  percentage  of  sighted  labour,  including  those 
who  have  other  disabilities,  should  be  inducted  into  the  work- 
shops for  the  blind  to  widen  the  range  of  products,  improve 
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quality,  minimise  subsidies  and  achieve  a  judicious  distribution 
of  work  in  such  a  way  that  the  blind  arc  not  relegated  the 
lowest  wage  earning  occupations. 

(2)  Modern  management  techniques  should  be  applied. 

(3)  Workshops  should  maintain  close  links  with  in- 
dustry and,  where  possible,  take  work  on  a  contract  basis. 

(4)  Visually  handicapped  persons  should  be  paid  a  full 
living  wage  comparable  to  the  one  paid  to  sighted  workers 
with  similar  skills. 

(5)  Workshops  for  the  visually  handicapped  should 
form  themselves  into  national  organisations  broadly  on  the 
lines  of  the  National  Industries  of  the  Blind  in  the  United 
States  or  the  National  Association  of  Workshops  for  the  Blind 
and  the  Disabled  in  the  United  Kingdom.  They  should 
have  the  following  main  objectives  : — 

{i)    secure  contracts  from  Government  and  private  in- 
dustry ; 

(ii)    make  an  equitable  distribution  of  work  among  various 

workshops  ;  and 
(Hi)    set  up  a  Bureau  to  advise  workshops  on  the  application 

of  management  and  production  techniques. 
Programmes  of  home  workers  have  been  fraught  with 
enormous  difficulties  even  in  the  industriaUy  advanced 
countries  with  large  conurbations  and  urban  agglomerations. 
Here  in  our  country  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  organise  pro- 
grammes of  home  workers  in  remote  rural  areas.  All  the 
same,  programmes  of  home  workers  specially  for  house-wives 
should  be  organised  in  the  larger  urban  areas  broadly  on  the 
principles  applicable  to  workshops.  The  physical  arrange- 
ments will,  however,  differ.  The  need  for  offering  appro- 
priate technical  guidance  and  supervision  is  of  special  im- 
portance in  programmes  of  home  workers. 

The  Role  of  Technology 

I  have  already  stressed  the  importance  of  research  aimed 
at  evolving  new  techniques  and  strategies  to  foster  the  growth 
of  employment  opportunities  for  the  visually  handicapped. 
Of  equal  importance  is  the  need  to  profit  from  the  gadgetry 
already  developed  in  some  of  the  industrially  advanced 
countries.    A  case  in  point  is  the  various  devices  in  measuring 
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linear  surfaces  to  an  accuracy  of  0.01  mm  already  developed 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  Some  apparatus  has  also  been 
fabricated  in  the  industrially  advanced  countries  for  blind 
inspectors. 

The  technology  we  use  cannot  be  far  ahead  of  the  overall 
industrial  development  of  our  country.  Such  a  deviation 
would  pose  serious  problems  of  maintenance  and  acceptance. 
In  the  decade  ahead,  therefore,  a  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  is 
that  whatever  technology  we  use  to  widen  employm.ent 
opportunities  for  the  visually  handicapped  should  be  in 
harmony  with  our  national  development  so  that  the  blind 
can  be  truly  integrated  into  our  industrial  pattern  whether 
they  work  in  open  or  sheltered  employment. 

Conclusion 

I  return  to  the  key  concepts  outlined  earlier.  Conducting 
all  encompassing  research  calls  for  an  interdisciplinary  effort. 
It  also  involves  the  acceptance  of  common  goals  by  a  large 
number  of  voluntary  and  State  organisations  working  in  the 
field.  The  same  applies  to  obtaining  and  distributing  con- 
tracts. Unity  is,  therefore,  of  primary  importance  in  meeting 
the  challenges  in  the  coming  decade. 

The  foremost  issue  in  the  field  of  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  visually  handicapped  is  their  non-acceptance  by  the  com- 
munity at  large.  To  achieve  progress  in  placing  the  blind 
in  open  employment  or  bringing  into  existence  a  net-work 
of  sheltered  workshops  hinges  on  the  degree  to  which  the 
needs  of  the  blind  are  appreciated  by  the  community. 

In  the  past  the  blind  have  not  only  experienced  a  sense 
of  social  rejection  but  have  tended  to  be  exclusive  possibly  as 
a  reaction  to  their  wide-spread  feeling  cf  non-acceptance. 
They  have  not  joined  forces  with  other  handicapped  persons 
in  ascertaining  their  right  to  work.  Many  common  deno- 
minators irrespective  of  the  type  ol  disability  of  a  person  can 
be  easily  perceived.  These  could  form  the  basis  of  a  common 
policy  and  programme  taken  up  by  various  handicapped 
persons  to  put  forward  to  the  community  their  needs  and 
aspirations  and  ask  for  appropriate  rehabilitative  measures. 
This  will  give  added  strength  to  the  cause  of  the  visually 
handicapped. 
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Integration  has  thus  to  be  sought  in  two  ways— firstly 
greater  acceptance  of  the  bUnd  by  the  community  and  second- 
ly, greater  integration  between  various  categories  of  handi- 
capped people  among  themselves. 

A  glance  at  the  history  ofservices  for  the  handicapped  m 
our  country  and  indeed  elsewhere  shows  that  occupational 
choices  for  most  handicapped  people  have  been  limited  not  so 
much  on  rational  grounds  but  on  the  basis  of  the  dictates  of 
tradition.  The  supreme  challenge  of  the  next  decade  in  this 
field  is,  therefore,  to  counter  this  tendency  and  to  diversify 
and  vastly  widen  employment  choices  for  the  visually  handi- 
capped. 

To  me,  then,  it  appears  that  the  three  key  concepts  of 
unity,  integration  and  diversification  provide  a  starting  point 
for  moving  towards  a  bread-and-butter  or  economic  revo- 
lution for  the  visually  handicapped.  Only  through  such  a 
revolution  could  an  era  of  equality  and  prosperity  for  the 
blind  be  ushered  in. 
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OUR  RURAL  BLIND— THEIR  TRAINING  AND 
RESETTLEMENT 


By 


^^^^^^ 


SwAMi  Umanandaji  Maharaj 

Fifty  years  old,  Swamiji  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  service  of  humanity.  At  present, 
Swamiji  is  Assistant  Secretary,  Ramakrishna  Mission  Ashrama,  Narendrapur,  and 
Monk-in-Charge  of  the  Blind  Boys'  Academy,  Narendrapur.  He  is  also  Advisor  to 
the  Project  Director  of  the  Agro-Industrial  Research  &  Training  Project. 
After  obtaining  Master's  degree,  Swamiji  served  in  many  branches  of  the  Rama- 
krishna Mission  Ashrama  in  various  capacities.  In  addition,  he  has  to  his  credit  a 
number  of  publications ;  he  is  Editor  of  journals  and  periodicals,  organiser  of  Youth 
Clubs,  Village  Centres,  Rural  Fairs,  Exhibition  Camps,  etc. 

After  the  emergence  of  Bangia  Desh,  Swamiji  also  gave  his  services  as  the  Secretary 
of  Dacca  Centre  of  Ramakrishna  Mission  Ashrama  where  he  shouldered  the  respon- 
sibility of  relieving  and  rehabilitating  the  destitutes. 
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Introduction 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  present  before  you  some  ex- 
periences of  our  meeting  the  challenge  of  the  problems  of  the 
rural  blind.  This  is  an  endeavour  in  rural  adjustment  and 
integration,  education,  training  and  resettlement  of  blind 
young  men  in  villages. 

The  Blind  Boys'  Academy  of  Ramakrishna  Mission, 
Narendrapur,  West  Bengal,  started  a  project  on  socio-eco- 
nomic rehabihtation  of  the  blind  in  February,  1973.  The 
objectives  of  the  programme  are  (the  programme  still  conti- 
nues) : 

(i)     to  establish  an  innovative  training  programme  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  rural  blind — economic  and  social; 

(ii)  to  design  an  effective  procedure  to  follow  up  the  reha- 
bilitation programme  of  the  trained  blind  clients  to 
record  and  evaluate  efficiency; 

(iii)  to  demonstrate  the  abiHties  and  capabilities  of  blind 
persons  to  ensure  responsibilities  to  perform  a  wide 
variety  of  farm  tasks. 

Felt  Need 

We,  the  people  of  Ramakrishna  Mission,  who  are  engaged 
in  the  service  for  the  blind  since  1953,  felt  very  strongly  that 
something  should  be  done  for  the  rural  blind.  In  a  country 
like  India  where  unemployment  presents  a  most  formidable 
problem,  the  question  of  employment  for  the  staggering 
number  of  the  disabled  is  simply  a  nightmare.  Some  of  the 
boys  who  had  more  urban  footing  could  be  absorbed  some- 
how; but  to  make  the  rural  blind  socio-economically  inde- 
pendent was  ever  our  severe  headache. 
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It  is  common  knowledge  that  Indians  live  in  villages. 
Naturally  the  vast  population  of  the  blind  hail  from  rural 
areas,  as  India  is  mostly  an  agricultural  country.  The  spon- 
taneous and  usual  resettlement  of  the  blind  in  their  home- 
setting,  as  it  came  to  our  mind,  should  be  in  Agriculture, 
Animal  Husbandry  and  allied  pursuits.  In  the  midst  of 
hope  and  despair,  we  started  our  project  in  February,  1973. 
At  the  outset,  we  had  neither  knowledge  nor  experience. 
We  were  guided  simply  by  strong  common  sense.  But  now 
we  can  claim  that  the  blind  boys  can  work  in  fields  and 
farms;  they  can  take  up  mixed-farming,  maintain  poultry, 
keep  cows  or  goats,  maintain  fisheries.  They  can  even  go  to 
market  and  conduct  sales  counters  and  run  shops. 

The  yard-stick  of  success  of  any  training  is  the  rehabi- 
litation. Our  success  lies  not  in  training  but  in  resettling 
our  post-trainees  in  their  home-setting.  This  economic 
resettlement,  no  doubt,  is  of  great  importance  ;  but  this 
training,  we  believe,  has  been  able  to  develop  personality 
and  create  identity  and  dignity  in  the  life  of  a  neglected 
section  of  our  blind  community. 

A  client,  who  wanted  to  get  rid  of  the  sufferings  of  a 
life  of  blindness  by  commiting  suicide,  now  earns  a  net 
profit  of  about  Rs.  270/-  a  month  from  his  dairy  farming  and 
lives  a  happy  family  fife.  Shri  Tarak  Das  is  a  case  who 
after  completing  his  training  started  a  poultry  farm  on  4-5-75, 
with  40  birds  only.  He  has  now  extended  his  farm  by  con- 
verting the  Deep  Litter  Poultry  House  into  two-tier  variety. 
The  present  number  of  his  birds  is  134.  He  received  a  loan  of 
Rs.  1,000/-  at  the  differential  rate  of  interest  from  the  Punjab 
National  Bank  on  14-6-75.  Out  of  the  profit  of  his  poultry, 
he  has  not  only  maintained  his  family  but  repaid  the  whole 
amount  with  interest.  He  will  now  develop  his  poultry  into 
a  mixed  animal  husbandry  farm  and  has  appHed  for  a  loan 
of  another  Rs.  4,000/-.  In  all  such  cases,  our  technical  ex- 
perts on  the  staff  after  inspecting  the  farm,  scrutinise  the 
scheme  and  recommend  the  case  to  the  Bank  authority  for 
sanction  to  satisfy  their  essential  requirements.  This  scrutiny 
is  a  part  of  resettlement  and  after-care  activity  of  our  pro- 
gramme. 
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Swami  Umanandaji  reads  his  paper  on  'Our  Rural  Blind— Their  Training 
and  Resettlement.' 


Selection  and  Admission  of  Students 

At  present  there  is  a  heavy  rush  for  admission  in  the 
training  course.  But  the  case  was  not  the  same  at  the 
beginning.  At  the  start  our  Research  and  Resettlement 
Officers  had  to  encounter  great  difficulties  and  to  go  from 
door  to  door  requesting  guardians  to  send  their  wards  to  our 
training  centre.  Only  with  great  difficulty  could  they  con- 
vince the  candidates  themselves  and  the  guardians,  relatives 
and  leaders  of  society,  of  the  capabilities  of  the  blind.  How- 
ever, after  a  lot  of  persuasion,  some  of  the  candidates  joined 
our  centre. 

In  connection  with  the  selection,  we  stress  upon  the 
sound  health  of  the  trainees.  For  subsequent  rehabiHtation 
in  rural  vocation,  we  prefer  some  agricultural  background  of 
candidates  to  general  education.  In  fact,  we  have  candidates 
who  are  void  of  any  knowledge  of  the  3  R's.  Other  aspects 
which  we  consider  most  for  selection  are  : 

(i)  Home  distance  :  We  select  the  students  mostly  from 
areas  of  50  miles  radius.  This  is  so  planned  because  of 
the  subsequent  supervision  and  after  care  of  the  trainee. 
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(ii)  Lands  :  There  should  be  some  land  at  least  for 
subsequent  rchabiUtation, 

(iii)  Appraisal  :  After  the  students  come  to  the  centre 
they  are  kept  on  trial  for  6  weeks  when  the  candidates' 
medical  examinations,  aptitude  tests,  etc.  are  accom- 
plished and  if  the  medi-care  experts  declare  them  fit 
they  are  finally  admitted. 

(iv)  We  generally  do  not  accept  any  other  handicap  than 
blindness. 

(v)  For  individual  attention  and  proper  guidance  we  do  not 
allow  more  than  15  students  in  a  batch. 

Staff 

Another  important  factor  to  make  the  programme  a 
success,  according  to  us,  is  the  selection  of  competent  and 
educated  staff  and  to  put  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 
Men  experienced  in  the  subjects  for  teaching  rural  vocation  are 
not  lacking.  But  what  is  important  is  to  see  whether  these 
experts  can  tackle  the  subtle  problems  of  the  blind.  For- 
tunately enough,  we  could  find  such  devoted  and  self-sacri- 
ficing members  on  our  staff.  This  staff  consists  of  a  Director, 
a  Project  Officer,  Finance  Officer,  two  Instructors,  a  Re- 
search Officer,  a  Resettlement  Officer  and  two  Field  Assistants. 
There  are  also  part-time  Instructors  for  braille,  daily  living, 
orientation  and  mobility,  arithmetic  and  music. 

Our  observation  is  that  as  our  staff  members  had  to 
undergo  a  trial  and  error  policy  in  the  beginning,  it  ham- 
pered the  progress  of  the  students.  The  expected  accele- 
ration of  the  programme  could  not  be  achieved  owing  to  lack 
of  basic  training  in  adaptation  and/or  innovation  in  tools, 
and/or  method  of  actual  training  technique  in  the  field  work. 

Site 

The  Mission  has  selected  the  location  of  the  farm  adjacent 
to  its  village  Level  Workers'  Training  Centre.  It  is  very 
helpful  for  the  instructors  of  the  blind  to  consult  the  experts 
of  the  neighbouring  training  centre.  Again  the  location  of 
our  farm  is  so  favourable  that  it  has  its  convenient  link  with 
Calcutta  by  bus/train  and  other  vehicles.  Connection  with 
Calcutta  and  its  suburbs  facilitates  the  functioning  of  the 
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centre  in  many  respects.  It  has  been  possible  for  the  Mission 
to  build  up  a  contiguous  and  compact  area  with  adequate 
independent  practical  facilities  for  agriculture  and  animal 
husbandry.  This  is  essential  from  the  point  of  view  of  com- 
munication. The  farm  areas,  including  the  trainees'  indi- 
vidual plots,  fields,  channels,  etc.,  with  orchards  favouring 
quick  growing  fruits,  have  also  been  laid  out.  The  training 
farm  which  is  located  on  about  8  acres  has  a  number  of  coco- 
nut, mango,  jack-fruit,  sapota  and  other  fruit  trees.  A  banana 
plantation  has  also  been  developed.  Field  training  is  im- 
parted on  community  plots  as  also  on  individual  plots  of 
30'  X  24'  i.e.,  1  katha,  which  they  cultivate  on  their  own. 

Syllabus:  Agriculture 

For  seasonal  training  in  a  scientific  way  we  have  pre- 
pared a  syllabus  (copy  enclosed — Annexure  'A').  Our 
object  is  to  give  them  sufficient  and  diversified  knowledge  and 
adequate  field  experience  to  enable  them  to  manage  their 
own  small  farm  or  to  assist  the  members  of  the  family  in 
farming  and  allied  pursuits.  To  meet  the  above  objective 
we  have  laid  greater  emphasis  on  practical  work.  The 
bhnd  are  trained  in  almost  all  the  normal  farm  operations 
performed  by  their  sighted  counterparts.  They  are  taught 
how  to  cut  and  clean  jungles  and  remove  grass  or  weeds 
from  roots  or  stumps,  clod  crushing,  digging,  levelling,  pre- 
paring seed-beds  for  seedlings,  preparing  ridges,  furrows, 
field  paths,  channels,  dibbling,  sowing  of  seeds,  irrigating, 
basal  manuring,  and  top  dressing  of  crops  thinning,  weeding 
and  care  of  plants  are  also  taught.  Recognising  and  harvest- 
ing of  ready  or  ripe  vegetables  or  fruits  does  not  present 
problems  for  the  sensitive  fingers  of  the  blind. 

Animal  Husbandry  {Details  copy  enclosed — Annexure  'B') 

Animal  Husbandry  is  particularly  suited  to  the  blind  as  it 
requires  limited  mobility.  Seasonal  variations  or  uncer- 
tainties are  few  and  blind  clients  here  have  not  to  depend  on 
rain  or  other  climatic  factors.  As  such.  Animal  Husbandry 
pursuits  have  been  found  to  be  one  of  the  most  practical 
occupations  for  the  rural  blind. 
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Poultry  Farming 

The  chents  are  trained  to  have  experience  of  rearing  day- 
old  chicks  of  approved  breeds,  such  as  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White 
Leghorns,  Black  Australops,  Bab-cocket,  etc.  Poultry  birds 
being  small  livestock  can  be  handled  properly.  The  trainees 
are  duly  acquainted  with  the  feed  ingredients  and  they  learn 
how  to  mix  them  in  due  proportion.  The  instructors  teach 
them  about  rigid  medication  and  clean  practice  schedules 
and  they  were  found  to  perform  these  satisfactorily.  They 
are  well  acquainted  with  equipments  and  their  uses.  They 
come  to  know  about  chicks  hopper,  chick  water-fountain, 
automatic  feeder,  egg  tray,  brodder  thermometer,  room 
thermometer,  egg  weighing  scale,  dissection  set,  egg  collec- 
tion basket,  egg  storing  box,  wheel  barrow,  feed  weighing 
scale,  bucket,  measure  mug,  etc. 

It  is  our  experience  that,  like  poultry  farming,  cow- 
keeping  is  particularly  suited  to  the  rural  blind.  We,  there- 
fore, focus  our  attention  on  the  following  in  context  with  the 
training  of  the  rural  blind. 

[a)      Housing  of  cows  and  goats. 

\b)      Handling  and  managing  cows,  calves,  goats. 

(c)      Feeds  and  feeder. 

{d)     Dairy  equipment. 

\e)      Milking  and  distribution  and 

(  / )    Disease  control. 

Fishery 

This  has  also  attracted  our  attention.  We  have  started 
giving  this  training.  This  is  a  very  profitable  busmess  m 
West  Bengal. 

Methodology,  Time-Table,  Recording  of  Individual  Progress  Report, 
Examination  and  Certificate  of  Merit 

Researches  in  Methodology  during  the  project  implemen- 
.  tation  have  enabled  us  to  evolve  special  techniques  in  respect  of 
actual  work  in  the  field  and  tools  and  implements  used  by 
the  blind  trainees  in  tackling  various  agricultural  and  animal 
husbandry  operations  with  as  Uttle  help  as  possible  from 
sighted  labourers.  The  areas  in  which  work  has  been  mainly 
initiated  in  agriculture  are  : 
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(a)  Preliminary  cultivation  and  breaking  of  clods. 

(b)  Levelling  of  land. 

(c)  Application  of  manures  and  fertilisers. 
{d )  Irrigation. 

{e)  Sowing,  pudding,  transplantation,  weeding  etc. 

Adaptation  and  Innovation  in  Tools  and  Actual  Field  Work 

Just  for  an  idea  I  narrate  here  in  brief  item  'e'— Sowing 
of  paddy  and  winter  vegetable  seeds  (cabbage,  cauliflower, 
tomatoes,  brinjal  etc.)  in  nursery  beds.  We  have  found  that 
they  can  easily  manage  uniform  sowing  of  seeds  in  nursery 
beds  with  the  help  of  "sliding  slotted  holes"  improvised  by 
us.  It  is  a  rectangular  frame  with  the  two  longer  sUdes 
(4'  long).  It  can  be  made  out  of  bamboo  or  aluminium 
pipes.  In  the  two  short  parallel  arms,  there  are  perfora- 
tions 2"  apart.  In  the  under  surface  of  each  of  the  two  curved 
ends  is  a  nob  that  fits  into  the  perforation  of  the  parallel 
arms.  With  slight  pressure  the  allotted  board  slides  over  the 
two  parallel  perforated  arms.  They  first  make  narrow 
parallel  furrows  on  the  surface  of  the  beds  by  digging  the  sharp 
end  of  a  narrow  stick  or  nail  through  the  slot  and  at  the  same 
time  dropping  the  seeds  through  the  slot  along  the  furrow. 
After  the  sowing  is  complete  the  board  is  removed  and  the 
seeds  are  covered  by  gently  rubbing  the  sown  surface  with  the 
palm. 

Co-Curricular  Subjects 

Besides  the  training  in  farm  and  animal  husbandry 
they  are  also  given  lessons  in  braille,  arithmetic,  orientation 
and  mobihty,  daily  living,  cultural  heritage  and  music. 

Daily  routine  as  followed  in  summer  season  : 


5 

.00 

a.m. 

Rising  Bell  and  washing. 

5, 

.30 

a.m. 

Prayer. 

6 

.15 

a.m. 

Breakfast. 

6.45 

a.m. 

Practical  training  in  Poultry  and  animal 

husbandry. 

7. 

,30 

a.m. 

Practical  training  in  Agriculture. 

9. 

,00 

a.m. 

Break  for  light  refreshment. 

9, 

,30 

a.m. 

Agriculture  Practical. 

11. 

30 

a.m. 

Break  for  bath,  meal  and  rest. 
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Theoretical  classes  including  co-curricular 
subjects. 

Practical    lessons  in   Poultry   &  Animal 
Husbandry. 
Washing  and  snacks. 
Prayer  and  devotional  song. 
Library  work  and  discussion  on  the 
work  and  planning  for  the  next  day. 
Meals. 

Lights  off  and  retirement  to  bed. 
Community  cleanliness  of  the  campus  and  washing  of 
clothing  are  arranged  on  Sundays.    Cultural  and  recreational 
activities  are  also  arranged  on  week  ends. 

Daily  progress  record  on  individual  cases  is  maintamed  on 
each  operation  in  the  following  proforma  : 

Name  of  the  trainee  :   No  


1 .00  p.m. 

3.00  p.m. 

5.00  p.m. 
6.30  p.m. 
7.00  p.m. 

9.00  p.m. 
10.00  p.m. 


Year ..... .  .  .Operation 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Date  : 

Name  of 
the  Crop: 

Area 
covered 

by 
trainees  : 

Time 
taken: 

Actual  work 
method 

Norm 
Trainee 

Norm 
Adaptation 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Tools 

Help  of 
sighted 
required 

Quality 
of  per- 
formance 

Remarks 

NormAdap-  Handling 
tation  or      of  tools 
innovation 
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At  the  end  of  the  training  period  a  certificate  of  merit  is 
issued.  It  mentions  the  subjects  taught  and  division  obtained. 
Prizes  are  also  awarded  to  the  candidates  of  outstanding 
merit. 

After-Care  and  Resettlement  Officer 

To  make  the  blind  self-supporting  and  independent, 
training  is  only  one  phase.    But  all  attempts  will  fail  if  there  is 
no  after-care  assistance.     Friends  and  relatives  of  the  blind 
not  being  fully  aware  of  their  abiHty  frequently  discourage 
making  the  best  possible  use  of  the  training.    It  is  here  where 
the  after-care  Officer  has  a  very  valuable  role  to  play.  The 
After-care  Officer  is  a  must.    Resettlement  which  is  a  vital 
factor  makes  the  difference  between  success  and  failure  of 
any  training  project.    Blind  people  returning  to  their  village 
with  competence  and  confidence  to  succeed  have  encountered 
obstacles,  and  failure  in  such  cases  have  become  obvious. 
To  remove  the  stumbling  block,  the  after-care  Officer,  with 
the  zeal  and  spirit  of  service,  is  very  much  needed.  After- 
care in  our  training  centre  starts  even  during  the  training 
period.    We  ask  the  guardians  of  the  wards  to  come  and 
stay  in  the  farm  and  observe  the  potentiality  of  their  wards 
in  mobiUty,  orientation  and  knowledge  of  the  practical  and 
theoretical  aspects  of  the  syllabus.    We  discuss  with  them 
the  future  resettlement  of  their  wards.    From  the  survey 
of  the  locality  of  our  trainees  by  our  research/resettlement 
Officer  we  gather  ideas  about  the  availability  of  raw  materials, 
market  facilities,  etc.    This  helps  us  to  suggest  to  the  guar- 
dians selection  of  the  trade  suitable  for  the  locaUty  and  to 
start  with  preliminaries  of  the  vocation  chosen.     Even  during 
the  long  vacations  when  the  candidates  go  home  we  give  them 
the  suckers  of  banana,  coconut  plants  and  saplings  of  papaya 
to  prepare  an  orchard  in  their  home-stead.     Before  the 
trainees  leave  the  centre  there  is  a  consultation  between  the 
guardian,  the  candidate  and  the  resettlement  officer  and  a 
decision  is  reached  upon  the  final  selection  of  the  trade. 

After  the  training  is  over  we  send  the  trainees  to  their 
home  with  some  tools  and  implements  (Uke  forks)  etc.,  with 
which  they  were  familiar  so  that  they  can  maintain  their 
habits  of  activity. 
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A  book  in  braille  printed  in  our  press,  either  on  agricul- 
ture or  animal  husbandry,  or  both,  is  handed  over  to  the 
candidates  for  technical  guidance  in  their  own  home.  There  is 
a  provision  for  giving  some  aid  for  initial  resettlement  work 
in  the  home-setting  of  the  candidates.  We  generally  help 
not  in  cash  but  in  kind  and  in  instalments,  after  we  get  the 
inspection  report  of  progress  from  our  Resettlement  Officer. 

Even  after  the  training  course  is  complete,  if  any  candidate 
is  found  to  be  in  need  of  further  instruction  we  allow  him 
another  3  to  6  months  and  he  is  paid  the  usual  wages  during 
this  period.  We  encourage  them  to  save  something  out  of  this 
wage.  We  have  seen  that  almost  all  these  who  underwent 
this  course,  saved  Rs.  40/-  to  Rs.  60/-  a  month.  Hence  we 
maintain  an  account  of  their  savings  and  compel  them  to 
utilise  it  in  their  own  resettlement.  During  this  period  we 
try  to  give  them  some  idea  in  mixed  farming,  accountancy, 
marketing,  disposal  of  farm  produces  etc.  They  also  work 
during  this  period  in  a  sales  counter  run  by  the  training  centre 
for  this  purpose.  This  is  called  the  1st  phase  of  resettlement. 
This  phase  gives  them  a  chance  especially  to  have  a  greater 
confidence  in  themselves  and  to  select  a  trade  according  to 
their  aptitude  and  habits  of  saving.  Even  after  or  during 
resettlement  if  any  candidate  comes  for  technical  guidance 
or  counsel  we  allow  him  to  stay  with  us.  During  the  annual 
celebrations  of  our  Academy  we  ask  our  ex-trainees  to  come 
and  join  in  cultural  functions,  exhibitions  etc.  This  refreshes 
and  inspires  them. 

Our  Resettlement  Officer  meets  our  clients  almost  once 
a  month  and  looks  into  the  problems  of  organising  and  run- 
ning the  trade  in  the  candidates'  home-setting.  He  main- 
tains a  regular  monthly  record  of  the  progress  of  the  trade 
of  the  candidates  in  a  prescribed  form  (copy  enclosed— 
Annexure  'C').  Besides  the  routine  visit  of  our  resettle- 
ment officer,  our  technical  experts,  counsellors,  and  even 
the  top-most  officers  visit  the  clients  in  case  of  necessity.  The 
candidates  are  also  introduced  to  the  local  Distt.  Magist- 
rates, Block  Development  Officers  and  other  technical  ex- 
perts concerned.     A  circular  from  the  Director  of  the  State 
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Agriculture  and  Animal  Husbandry  has  already  been  Issued 
to  the  Departmental  Officials  for  helping  the  blind  clients 
in  all  respects.  Nationalised  banks  of  the  locality  have  also 
been  informed  of  this,  and  different  banks  have  either  advanced 
loan  or  agreed  to  do  so  for  the  expansion  of  their  trade  after 
seeing  the  feasibility  of  the  scheme  (vide  Annexure— D'.) 

To  conclude,  in  the  words  of  our  Prime  Minister  on  the 
problem  of  the  bhnd,  we  feel  that  "ours  is  a  vast  country 
and  every  problem  therefore  becomes  a  vast  problem  and 
although  much  woik  has  begun  in  many  directions  we  are 
very  conscious  that  it  is  only  the  beginning  and  that  we  have 
barely  touched  the  fringe  of  the  question.  We  have  so  much 
still  to  do  here  for  all  sections  of  the  people  and  blindness  is 
a  part  of  their  very  big  problem,  of  helping  our  people  not 
only  to  lead  a  better  life  but  to  be  able  to  contribute  their 
talents  and  their  capabilities  for  the  development  of  the 
nation." 

In  view  of  the  Himalayan  magnitude  of  the  problem  it  is  a 
fact  that  we  have  touched  the  fringe  only.  So  to  face  this 
challenge  here  is  a  programme,  the  programme  of  training 
and  resettlement  of  the  massive  rural  majority,  a  scheme 
successfully  tried  in  other  countries.  A  well  organised  rural 
training  programme  will  offer  a  chance  of  self-support  to 
a  much  greater  portion  of  the  blind  in  India.  Financial 
implication  to  start  and  run  the  programme  is  also  not  very 
high.  Except  for  the  land,  two  or  three  sheds  for  office  and 
dwelling  purpose,  and  furniture  and  equipment,  our  expendi- 
ture for  running  the  project  from  its  inception  in  February 
1973  to  August  1976,  is  Rs.  3,30,901/-  (the  details  of  which  are 
given  in  Annexure  *E').  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
expenditure  includes  both  the  research  and  training.  The 
expenditure  of  training  only  would  have  been  much  less. 
Local  Government  resources  which  are  now-a-days  being 
provided  increasingly  for  the  support  of  the  rural  communities 
and  which  are  provided  through  the  national  policy  of 
community  development,  agricultural  advance  etc.,  car 
easily  organise  2  or  3  training  centres  in  every  state  to  cope 
with  the  challenge  to  a  certain  degree  at  least. 
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APPENDIX  'A' 


DIVISION  OF  THE  AGRICULTURE  SYLLABUS  ON  TRIMESTER 
^  BASIS  (80  DAYS-PERIOD) 


FIRST  TRIMESTER 
(1)  Soils 


(2)  (fl) 


(h) 

(3)    Sowing  and  planting 


DAYS  APPRO X.\ 


Different   types   of  Soils— soil   fertility,  soil 

moisture,    soil    management,    practices  for 

preservation  of   soil  and  retention  of  soil 

moisture.  Problems  of  bad  drainage,  soil 
erosion,  soil  testing  labs. 

Principles  of  seed  selection  and  criteria  for 
selection  of  good  seeds. 

High  yielding  varieties. 

Seed  bed  preparation.  Different  methods 
of  sowing  and  planting;  time  of  sowing; 
depth  of  sowing,  spacing  ;  seed  rate  etc. 


SECOND  TRIMESTER 

( 1 )    Weather,  climate  and 
rainfall 


Crops  grown  according  to  climate  and  rain- 
faii_hoW  weather  affects  crops  and  cropping 
pattern — ^how  to  use  modern  weather  reports 
and  farm  radio  information  for  agricultural 
production. 


Elementary  principles  and  advantages  of  crop  rotation. 


(2) 


(3)    Manures  and  fertilizers 


(4)    Cultivation  of  crops 


The  role  of  manures  and  fertilizers  in  crop 
production.  Availability  of  different  types 
of  organic  manures  and  ways  and  means  of 
improving  their  manurial  value.  Ways  and 
means  of  increasing  local  manure  production. 
Preparation  of  compost.  Use  of  tank  silt, 
water  hyacinth,  leafmould,  deeplitter  manures, 
poultry  droppings,  green  manure  etc. 

A  brief  description  of  cultivation  of  summer, 
rainy  season  and  winter  vegetables.  Paddy, 
wheat,  maize,  pulses,  oilseeds,  and  irrigation 
of  different  crops. 


THIRD  TRIMESTER 

(1)  Cultural  practices  followed  for  individual  crops 

(2)  Weeds  and  weed  control 


(3)    Plant  protection 


Kinds  of  weeds  foimd  in  different  crops- 
seasonal  and  perennial  weeds — methods  of 
weed  control. 

Crop  loss  due  to  pests  and  diseases.  Plant 
protection  measures. 
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(4)  Harvesting  :      Proper  stage  of  harvesting  of  different  crops 

Insufficient  crop  yields  due  to  delayed  or 
early  harvesting. 

(5)  Tools,  Implements  and 

machinery  ;      Use  of  various  labour  saving  improved  tools 

and  implements ;  moult-board  plough  ;  seed- 
cum-fertilizer  drills,  dredger,  harrow,  wheal- 
hoe  ;  etc.,  small  power  machinery  like 
power  tiller ;  sprayers ;  duster  etc. 

APPENDIX  'B' 

THE  WHOLE  COURSE  OF  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY  SYLLABUS  MAY  BE 
DIVIDED  INTO  3  TRIMESTERS  AS  FOLLOWS  : 

First  Term  ;      The  items  of  Syllabus  to  be  included  during  this  term  are 

as  follows  : 

1 .  What  is  a  Poultry  bird  ? 

2.  Its  value  and  utility. 

3.  Housing  of  Poultry. 

4.  Poultry  equipment  and  their  usage. 

5.  Incubation  of  Eggs. 

6.  Rearing  of  Poultry. 

7.  Feeds  and  Feeding  of  Poultry. 

8.  Poultry  diseases  and  their  control. 

9.  Economics  of  Poultry  Farming. 

Second  Term       :     The  items  of  Syllabus  to  be  included  in  this  term  are  as 
follows : 

10.  Poultry  Farming  in  developed  countries. 

1 1 .  Cow  keeping.  Cattle  population  of  India  and  West 
Bengal, 

12.  Utility  of  Cow. 

13.  Construction  of  Cow  shed. 

14.  Feeds  &  feeding  of  Cows. 

15.  Cow's  milk  and  its  food  value. 

16.  Diseases  of  Cow  and  their  control. 

1 7.  Handling  of  Cows — Milking  etc. 

18.  Economics  of  Dairy  Farming. 
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Third  Term         :      The  items  of  syllabus  to  be  included  during  this  term  arc 
as  follows 

19.  Goat  keeping. 

20.  Goat  population  in  India  and  West  Bengal. 

21.  Description  of  Bengal  Goat. 

22.  Different  breeds  of  goats  in  India. 

(fl)  Milk  Breed. 
(6)   Meat  Breed. 

23.  Housing  of  Goats. 

24.  Feeds  and  feeding  of  goats 

25.  Breeding  of  Goats. 

26.  Gestation  period  of  Goat, 

27.  Rearing  of  kids. 

28.  Special  qualities  of  black  Bengal  type. 

29.  Diseases  of  Goat  and  their  control, 

30.  Economics  of  goat  keeping. 

31.  Revision  of  the  Poultry  Industry  Course  envisaged 
in  the  first  term. 

APPENDIX  'C 
FORM  FOR  EVALUATION  AND  FOLLOW-UP 

MONTHLY  PROGRESS  REPORT  ON  RESETTLEMENT  OF  THE  BLIND 
ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY  WING 

1.  Year  of  training   

2.  Rural  vocation  adopted  (give  a  tick)  Cow-keeping 

Goat-keepmg 
Sheep-keeping 
Poultry  farming 

3.  Date  of  aid  from  the  centre  

4.  Number  of  goats/sheep/birds  received  

5.  Number  of  animals A)irds  during  the  month  under  report  

6.  Casualty  during  the  month  

7.  Any  assistance  received,  if  so,  from  whom  #  
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8.  Did  you  dispose  off  any  cow/goat/poultry  birds  etc.    If  so,  did  you  obtain 
permission  of  the  Project  authority  ?  

9.  Number  of  birds/animals  born  during  the  month  :   

Female  Male 

Cow 
Goat 
Sheep 
Poultry 

10.  Expenditure  incurred  for  feeds,  etc.  : 

Cow  . .        . .        . .       . . 

Goat         . .      ■  . .        . . 

Sheep        . .        . .        ; .        ; . 

Poultry  birds        . .        . .        .  . 

11.  Expenditure  for  treatment  of : 

Cow  . .       . .  .... 

Goat         . .       . .       . .       . . 

Sheep 

Poultry  birds        . .        . . 

12.  Transport  or  any  other  cost   .......... 

13.  Production  during  the  month  Milk  (per  k.g.) 

Egg(nos.)   

Meat   

Manure  .... 

14.  Income  from  :         . .        . .  Milk  

Egg  

Manure  

Cow-dung  cake 

15.  Marketing  place  for  Milk/Egg  Place   

0     District  .... 
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16.  The  carriers  Milk/Eggs  for  disposal^: 

If  you  accompany,  what  do  you  do  ?  • 

17.  Type  of  assistance  you  get  from  your  parents,    brothers,   sisters  and 
relatives   f  •  •  •  • '  • '  *  * 

18.  Besides  your  relations,  who  else  assists  you  ?  •  •  •  •  

Do  you  pay  them  anything  (mention  details)  

19.  Details  of  work  you  perform  for  your  vocation  •  

20.  Do  you  participate  in  village  festivals/sports/  drama/group  discussions,  etc. 
(furnish  details)  • '  •  • 

21.  Are  you  satisfied  about  the  work  you  do  ?  Is  there  any  area  where  assistance 
is  needed.  _  :  ;  B 

Remarks  of  Project  authorities  r-     >     ■■   I      \  \ 


Signature  or  thumb 
impression  of  the 
trained  blind  farmers 


Agriculture  Wing 

Report  for  the  following  Seasons  : 

Summer 

Rainy 

Winter 


:  Expenditure  on 

Name  of   Area  of  land   ■   ^    Income 

the  crop    &  production     Seeds     Manure  Irriga-    Plant    Labour  Remarks 
^  tion:       pro-  charges 

tec-  . 


tion 
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APPENDIX  'E* 


m^3^TA^GVST^V976  ^  ^^^^  INCEPTION  FEBRUARY  1973 TO 

IT  INCLUDES  DEVELOPMENT  OF  LAND,  IRRIGATION  FACILITIES 
^^Sr\^^.J.^^^  EXPENDITURE  ON  PURCHASE  OF  L^D  OR  CON- 
STRUCTION 


CAPITAL  (NON-RECURRING) 
PERMANENT  EQUIPMENTS 


1 .  FurniUire  and  Equipment 

2.  Vehicles 

3.  Training  Equipment 


Rs. 

14,881.81 
11,501.03 
45,569.37 

71,952.21 


Rs. 


RECURRING 


Personnel 
Travels 


1,72,887.86 
34,879.67 


CONSUMABLE  SUPPLIES 

1 .  Training  materials 

2.  Dress  Bedding 

3.  Food  charge 

4.  Pocket  allowance 

5.  Aid  to  trained  blind 

6.  Supply  of  shoes 

7.  Repairs  etc. 


EXPENDITURE  UNDER  OTHER  DIRECT 
COST 


52,939.72 
3,840.00 
37,090.00 
3,356.87 
11,065.60 
235.00 
50.00 


1,08,577.19 


1 .  Telephone,  Postage  &  Stationery 

2.  Electricity  charges  (Utilities) 

3.  Audit  fees 

4.  Miscellaneous 

5.  Insurance  premium 

Total  Recurring  Expenditure  . . 
Non- Recurring  Expenditure    . . 


5,164.74 
1,360.00 
1,000.00 
7,031.87 


71,972.21 


14,556.61 
3,30,901.33 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  MATERIAL  ON  'OUR  RURAL 
BLIND -THEIR  TRAINING  AND  RESETTLEMENT' 


Dr.  G.  Venkataswamy 
{Vice-President,  Rational  Association  for  the  Blind) 

REHABILITATION  OF  RURAL  BLIND  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  PARTS 

of  tamil  nadu 
(madras)  state, 

madural  medical  college, 

MADURAI 

Project  No.  19-P-58I77-F-01  Part  I 
L  Introduction 

The  project  entitled  "Rehabilitation  of  the  Rural  Blind 
in  the  Southern  Parts  of  Tamil  Nadu  (Madras)  State,  com- 
menced in  Madurai  Medical  College,  Madurai,  in  February 
1973,  with  a  PL.  480  grant  sanctioned  by  the  Social  Reha- 
bilitation Service,  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  U.S.A.  The  total  grant  is  Rs.  3.71  lakhs  spread 
over  a  period  of  five  years. 

The  main  objectives  of  the  project  are  (f)  to  develop 
practical  methods  for  the  total  rehabiUtation  of  blind  persons 
living  in  rural  areas  in  their  own  environment  by  giving 
them  scientific  training  in  their  house  or  nearby,  in  mobility, 
personal  care,  house  management,  agricultural  operations 
and  rural  vocations,  and  {ii)  to  discover  their  individual 
capacity  and  aptitude  and  to  train  them  to  live  productive 
lives  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  them  so  that  they  may  get 
relief  from  dependence  on  others  to  the  extent  possible. 
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Dr  G.  Venkatas^A/amy  presents  his  supplementary  paper  on  'Rural  Blind'. 
L.  to  R  :  Dr.  G.  Venkataswamy,  Swam!  Umanandji  and  Capt.  H.  J  M 
Desai,  Chairman/Moderator. 

2.  Area  of  Operation 

The  scheme  extends  over  five  community  block  deve- 
lopment  areas  in  and  around  Madurai  City-3  Blocks  in  Madu- 
rai  Taluk  and  one  each  in  Melur  and  Tirumangaiam  Taluks. 
The  total  population  covered  is  about  5  lakhs.  The  extent 
comprises  of  197  major  Panchayat  villages  and  737  minor 
panchayat  villages.  To  facilitate  touring  in  villages  in  a 
block,  each  field  worker  is  supplied  with  a  cycle  and  the 
principal  Investigator  who  has  to  tour  the  entire  area  of 
5  blocks  has  been  given  a  motor  cycle. 

3.  Staff  ~ 

The  Staff  consists  of  18  field  workers  (11  Male  and  7 
Female),  one  Principal  Investigator  (Supervisory  Executive 
Officer),  one  Accountant  Cum  Typist  and  one  Office  Peon 
on  duty.  Eleven  candidates  (in  addition  to  7  candidates 
already  selected  and  trained)  were  given  field  training  during 
the  middle  of  May  '76  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Robert 
Jaekle,  Consultant,  American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind, 
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New  York  In  the  matter  of  selecting  field  workers,  pre- 
ference was  given  to  those  who  resided  in  the  areas  concerned 
and  who  possessed  educational  qualifications  upto  School 
Final  Class.  In  selecting  the  Principal  Investigator  besides 
aptitude  for  service  to  the  Blind  in  rural  areas,  the  individual., 
capacity  to  drive,  control  and  guide  the  administrative  machi- 
nery was  considered. 

4.    Training  programme 

In  the  first  phase,  training  was  given  to  field  workers. 
The  curriculum  consisted  of  demonstration  and  practice  m 
orientation  and  mobility,  activities  of  daily  living,  counselling 
and  interviewing  clients,  besides  class-rooni  mstructions.  A 
clear  analysis  is  given  of  various  skills  involving  the  common 
vocational  activities  of  villagers  and  the  impact  of  blindness 
on  them.    A  clear  perspective  is  also  given  to  the  field  workers 
of  the  scope  for  vocational  training  of  the  clients^    In  plan- 
nine,  the  programme  for  training  Major  D.  R.  Bridges  and 
Dr°(Mrs.)  Hilde  Groth,  the  then  Social  Rehabilitation  Ser- 
vice Consultants,  American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind, 
took  the  major  responsibility.     Having  undergone  the  course 
of  initial  training  for  six    months  at  the  begmnmg  and  a 
refresher  course  for  about  a  ^^^ek  after  six  monAs,  the  field 
workers  acquire  practical  knowledge  of  the  difficulties  and 
problems  of  the  blind  and  are  able  to  evaluate  their  capacity 
and  aptitude  for  vocation  and  mobility  trainmg  and  to  sug- 
gest suitable  work  for  them. 

5.  Survey 

In  the  second  phase  of  the  scheme,  the  field  workers 
undertook  survey  of  their  respective  areas  for  identification 
and  location  of  blind  persons  to  be  rendered  serv-ce  under 
the  scheme.  So  far  they  have  completed  survey  in  135 
major  panchayat  villages  and  302  minor  panchayat  villages 
They  have  located  (1650  women  +  2766  men)  44  6  case 
of  rural  blind  so  far.  Of  this,  3391  cases  of  curable  blindness 
have  been  referred  for  treatment  in  Government  Erskme 
Hospital,  Madurai.  The  remaining  1025  are  cases  of  m- 
curable  blindness  and  are  to  be  given  ser^aces. 
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6.  Work  Done 

The  field  workers'  work  consists  of  (i)  interviewing  the 
clients  and  ascertaining  complete  particulars  about  them, 
(ii)  contacting  client's  family  members  and  eliciting  their 
reaction  on  giving  service  to  the  blind  and  {Hi)  submitting 
interview  reports  suggesting  plan  of  action  in  each  case.  The 
Case  Review  Committee  which  meets  once  a  week  scruti- 
nises the  proposal  and  either  approves  the  suggestions  made 
by  field  workers  or  modifies  them.  The  field  workers  there- 
upon accept  the  decision  of  the  Case  Review  Committee. 
The  Principal  Investigator  during  his  visit  to  the  villages 
checks  the  work  of  the  field  workers  and  guides  them  to  give 
proper  and  correct  training  to  the  clients. 

7.  Progress  Achieved 

The  project  is  now  in  its  fourth  year  since  its  commence- 
ment. Up  to  end  of  this  year  November  '76  (281  men  and 
237  women)  518  clients  in  all  have  been  given  orientation  and 
mobility  training  as  detailed  below  : 


AGE  GROUP 

MEN 

WOMEN 

TOTAL 

Below  20  years 

8 

12 

20 

Below  21  to  40  years 

53 

40 

93 

Below  41  to  60  years 

. .  202 

181 

383 

Below  61  and  above 

18 

4 

22 

Total 

.  281 

237 

518 

Of  these  73  men  and  45  women  (118  in  all)  have  been 
trained  in  vocation  also.  Of  these  trained  in  \-ocation  55 
men  and  34  women  are  now  in  an  earning  capacity.  Their 
average  earning  per  head  per  day  varies  from  25  naya  paise  to 
four  rupees  depending  upon  the  physical  capacity  of  each 
client.  Others  trained  in  orientation  and  mobihty  benefit 
in  accordance  to  their  varying  abilities. 
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Averages  wages  earned 
Rs.  0-25  plus  one  meal  per  day 
Rs.  0-50  per  day 
Rs.  0-75  „ 
Rs.  1-00  „ 
Rs.  1-50  „ 
Rs.  2-00  „ 
Rs.  3-00  „ 
Rs.  3-50  „ 
Rs.  4-00  „ 
Rs.  5-00    „  week 


Total  No.  of  Clients 
5 

22 
5 

22 
9 
8 
4 
1 
1 
1 


2  measures  of  paddy  per  day  during 
harvest  seasons 

6  marrakal  or  24  measures  of  paddy  in 
single  harvest 

1  bag  of  48  measures  of  paddy  per 
year 


Total 


89 


8.  Evaluation 

Since  the  scheme  of  re-integration  of  the  rural  blind  was 
implemented  effectively  in  February  '73  a  period  of  three 
years  has  passed.  The  progress  made  duimg  the  said  fourth 
year  is  stated  briefly  as  follows  :  . 
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1.  Total  Number  of  persons  located  as  suf- 
fering from  eye  problems         . .        . .        . .  4416 

2.  Out  of  item  (i)  number  of  persons  referred 

for  medical  treatment  . .        . .        . .        . .  3391 

3.  No.  of  cases  rejected  for  various  reasons  as 
not  being  suitable  for  rendering  service  under 
the  scheme  (old  age/teenage/sickness  or  other 
incapacities)       . .        . .        . .        . .        . .  471 

4.  The  remaining  (Item  1  minus  items  (2+3) — 
No.  of  cases  selected  for  being  rendered  service 
under  the  scheme         .  .        . .        . .        . .  554 

5.  Deduct  cases  of  persons  who  have  died  or  who 

are  suffering  from  sickness  after  selection       . .  36 

6.  No.  of  cases  for  whom  service  under  the 
scheme  was  rendered  both  Orientation  and 
Mobility  training  and  vocational  training      ..  518 

Out  of  the  518  persons  who  have  had  the  benefit  of 
training  under  the  re-integration  programme,  57  persons 
died  after  training  and  17  persons  left  the  villages — leaving 
only  443  persons  to  be  assessed  for  the  effect  of  the  training 
given.  Out  of  these  443  persons  325  persons  had  training 
in  orientation  and  mobility  (daily  living  skills)  alone  and 
the  rest  118  persons  were  given  training  in  vocations  also. 

Those  who  had  vocational  training  are  now  in  an  ad- 
vantageous position  earning  independently  to  meet  their  live- 
lihood. Previously  they  were  solely  dependent  on  their  re- 
latives or  village  community  for  their  livelihood.  Now  after 
training  they  have  come  to  an  earning  stage  and  to  this  ex- 
tent the  burden  on  their  relatives  or  community  has  been 
relieved. 

Similarly,  in  respect  of  trained  persons  in  Orientation 
and  Mobility  who  were  previously  in  need  of  help  even  for 
their  personal  care,  after  training,  are  now  able  to  tend  to 
themselves.  Their  family  members  are  now  relieved  of 
their  burden  to  this  extent. 
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Socially,  the  trained  blind  get  in  close  touch  with  sighted 
people  in  their  common  functions  and  the  feeling  ol  isolation 
suffered  by  the  blind  prior  to  training  is  gradually  being 

erased.  i    •  r 

Three  consultants  from  the  American  Foundation  tor 
Overseas  Blind  have  had  the  occasion  to  examine  the  results 
achieved  by  Major  D.  R.  Bridges  and  Dr.  Groth  m  the  first 
year  and  Mr.  Robert  Jaeklc  in  the  third  year.  1  wo  consult- 
ants of  the  American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Bhnd  who 
visited  the  project  in  the  first  year  of  implementation  have 
observed  as  follows  : 

"The  Rehabilitation  project  has  demonstrated  very 
clearly  that  with  some  improvements  in  training  and  methodo- 
logy this  project  is  the  only  constructive  and  practical  service 
that'can  be  offered  to  the  large  number  of  blind  in  rural  areas 
within  the  financial  social  and  cultural  limitations  of  each 

rural  community".  ,    .  r 

The  third  consultant  of  American  Foundation  lor  Over- 
seas Blind  who  visited  the  project  at  the  close  of  three  years 
totally  agreed  with  the  observations  of  the  first  two  mem- 
bers mentioned  above  and  has  fully  appreciated  the  progress 
made  and  sent  his  report. 

General : 

In  short  the  scheme  is  wholeheartedly  welcomed  by  the 
blind  as  well  as  their  dependents  and  the  village  community 
in  the  rural  areas,  as  the  implementation  of  the  scheme  helps 
re-integration  of  the  blind  in  the  rural  parts.  Continuation  of 
the  project  work  will  give  far  reaching  effects  and  the  rural 
blind  will  be  re-integrated  into  social  life  on  par  with  sighted 
people. 
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ORGANISING  STATE  BRANCHES  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INDIA 


—  SOME  GUIDELINES  — 
By 

Capt.  H.  J.  M.  Desai,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  I.A.S.  (Retd.) 
Hon.  Secretary, 
The  National  Association  for  the  Blind,  India 

As  is  well  known,  a  resolution  passed  at  the  First  All 
India  Conference  on  Work  for  the  BHnd  held  in  Bombay  on 
the  19th  JANUARY  1952,  brought  into  existence  the  Na- 
tional  Association  for  the  Blind— now  properly  known  as  the 
NAB. 

2.  At  that  time,  the  NAB  had  no  financial  resources 
whatsoever  in  hand.  It  had  then  no  professionally  and  tech- 
nically quahfied  staff,  no  properties  on  which  to  develop  new 
Projects  and  no  aids,  appliances  and  equipment  to  assist 
Institutions  for  the  Blind.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  had  to^  start 
from  scratch.  It  had  a  very  small  band  of  devoted,  dedicated 
and  selfless  workers  to  organise  and  develop  the  work  of  the 
Association  in  its  initial  formative  stages. 

^  NAB— One  of  the  fastest  developing  Welfare  Institutions  in  the  World 

3.  And  yet,  today,  the  NAB  has  developed  some  eight 
new  All-India  Institutions,  one  Association,  and  six  State 
Branches.  Its  Activities  and  its  various  Committees— on 
Finance  Raising,  Rehabilitation  and  Training,  Employment 
and  Placement,  Education,  Braille  Press,  Talking  Books, 
Scholarships,  etc.— mostly  manned  by  Volunteers— do  the 
bulk  of  the  work  which  has  brought  the  NAB  national  and 
international  repute  and  prominence.  Today,  the  assets  of 
the  NAB,  at  market  value,  are  estimated  at  well  over  a  Crore 
of  Rupees.  The  NAB  has— by  and  large— achieved  the 
Objectives  it  set  for  itself  in  the  Objects  Clause  of  the  Memo- 
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randum  of  Association  and  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the 
NAB.  Truly,  it  has  today  been  hailed  as  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  Social  Welfare  Organisations  anywhere  in  the  world. 
Its  achievements  have  been  lauded  as  outstanding  by  any 
standards,  anywhere  in  the  world.  And  all  this,  by  nationally 
and  internationally  reputed  workers  in  the  field  of  blind  welfare 
and  Social  work,  who  ought  to  know.  What  has  made  this 
phenomenal  growth — in  such  a  short  time — possible  ?  How 
was  it  accomplished  ?  By  whom  ?  What  is  the  secret  of 
NAB's  success?  Can  the  perfoimance  be  repeated? 

Team  of  Voluntary  Workers 

4.  As  a  first  step,  in  its  initial  formative  years,  the  NAB 
had  concentrated  on  building  up  a  team  of  selfless,  devoted 
and  dedicated  Voluntary  Workers.  This  was  a  TEAM  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word.  Volunteers  who  could  actively 
assist  the  NAB  in  establishing,  promoting  and  developing 
its  various  activities  were  slowly  mobiUsed  and  mustered  in 
the  service  of  the  blind  — and  in  the  common  endeavour  of 
pushing  up  the  cause  of  rehabilitation  and  welfare  of  the 
blind. 

Dedicated  Volunteers 

5.  Dedicated  volunteers,  ^vith  qualities  of  leadership, 
vision,  foresight  and  selfless  devotion — those  who  were  ge- 
nuinely interested — those  who  were  motivated  and  deeply  in- 
voh'ed — were — one-by-one — added  to  the  team  which  spared 
no  pains  in  developing  the  NAB  and  its  different  activities. 
Only  after  some  funds  were  collected,  could  the  NAB  engage 
the  services  of  a  stenographer— that  too  part-time.  Volunteers 
who  had  shown  outstanding  zeal  and  initiative  were  deputed 
to  foreign  countries,  to  Conferences  and  Seminars  and  thus 
professionally  developed.  Thanks  to  the  co-operation  of 
International  Agencies  in  the  field,  the  Volunteers  could  be 
trained  and  professionally  developed  at  no  cost  of  the  NAB. 
With  more  funds  in  hand,  the  NAB  slowly  added  professio- 
nally qualified  Staff",  which  further  assisted  in  accelerating  the 
pace  of  development  and  growth. 

6.  Since  the  NAB  had  no  funds  in  hand,  it  had  neces- 
sarily to  depend  on  services  of  Volunteers  who  could  genc- 
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rously  give  of  their  spare-time,  resources  and  ^^^^^^ 
abihties  to  further  the  common  O^^J^^^^^^^^\;^{  ^Z^^^^"^^^' 
Without  the  selfless  team  of  Volunteers,  the  NAB  could  not 
have  developed  so  rapidly  and  so  very  economically 

7  I  am  convinced  that  what  has  been  achu:ved  by  the 
N\B— Headquarters  can  most  certainly  be  achieved  by  tlie 
State  Branches  of  the  NAB.  Why  have  the  State  Branches 
of  the  NAB  then  not  made  any  appreciable  progre.^sj'  Why 
have  they  failed  to  make  an  impact  on  the  lives  of  the  blind 
within  their  territorial  jurisdiction  ?  Why  have  the/  not  l^een 
able  to  muster  together  a  team  of  Voluntecrs-and  profes- 
sionals when  funds  permit-who  can  deliver  the  goods  : 

8  In  my  humble  opinion,  organising  the  State  Branches 
of  the  NAB  should  not-at  all-be  difficult  if  the  policies 
adopted  by  the  NAB  itself  in  its  early  formative  years  are 
followed  by  the  State  Branches— with  such  modifications  as 
are  considered  necessary  to  suit  their  local  needs  and  present- 
day  conditions.  The  State  Branches  have  not  to  go  through 
the  trial  and  error  period.  The  experience  and  expertise 
of  the  NAB  is  always  at  their  disposal.  I  would,  theretore, 
in  all  humility  -and  with  all  the  sincerity  at  my  command- 
make  the  following  recommendations  : 

Formation  of  State  Branch 

9  Before  a  State  Branch  of  the  NAB  is  formed,  it  is 
essential  to  win  over  the  confidence  and  the  fullest  co-opera- 
tion of  all  existing  Institutions  and  Associations  working  m 
the  field  of  Prevention  and  Cure  of  Blindness  and  m  the  held 
of  education,  vocational,  economic  and  social  rehabilitation 
of  the  blind.  At  an  informal  meeting— at  which  each  Ins- 
titution or  Association  may  be  asked  to  depute  two  repre- 
sentatives (at  least  one  of  whom  should  be  blind)  a  decision 
may  be  taken  to  create  a  State  Branch  of  the  NAB.  It  is 
imperative  that  the  fullest  co-operation  of  aU  Institutions 

and  Associations  working  for  the  cause  is  secured.  All  differ- 
ences must  sink  for  advancing  the  common  cause. 

10.    At  such  an  informal  Meeting,  a  Resolution  may  be 

passed  resolving  to  bring  into  existence  a  State  Branch  of  the 

NAB.    The  Resolution  may  be  somewhat  on  the  following 

lines  : 
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"At  a  Meeting  of  the  Institutions  and  Associations 
working  for  Prevention  of  Preventable  and  Cure  of 
Curable  Blindness  and  for  the  educational,  vocational, 
economic  and  social  rehabiUtation  as  also  welfare  of  the 

Blind,  held  on 

the  19 

at 

after  carefully  considering  the 

(a)  Memorandum  of  Association  and  the  Rules  and 
Regulations  of  the  NAB  and  the 

(b)  Bye-laws  Governing  State  Branches  of  the  NAB, 
it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  form  a  State  Branch  of 
the  National  Association  for  the  Blind,  State  w.e.f. 
the  date  the  approval  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
NAB  is  received." 

"It  was  further  resolved  that  the  State  Branch  of  the  NAB 
shall  devotedly  and  dedicatedly  work  for  furthering  and 
promoting  the  Objectives  of  the  NAB  listed  in  the  Me- 
morandum of  Association  and  the  Rules  and  Regulations 
of  the  NAB." 

11.  Today,  almost  all  the  Institutions  and  Associations 
in  India  working  for  the  Blind  are  affiliated  to  the  NAB.  The 
NAB  has  eminently  succeeded  in  securing  the  fullest 
co-operation  of  all  these  Institutions  and  Associations  through- 
out the  country.  Though  all  of  them  are  not  able  to  attend 
every  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council,  their  opinions  are 
sought  by  issuing  Explanatory  Notes  along  with  the  Agenda 
of  Meetings  and  their  views  given  due  weightage  at  such 
meetings. 

12.  At  the  NAB,  the  Cause  comes  before  the  individuals. 
Opinions  differ  often.  We  often  agree  to  disagree — and  we 
do  it  pleasantly.  We  disagree  but  are  not  disagreeable. 
Even  though  individually  we  feel  strongly  on  some  issue  or 
the  other,  we  arrive  at  a  consensus  agreeable  to  the  majority. 
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This  greatly  facilitates  decisions  on  even  controversial  and 
delicate  issues.  The  same  procedure— and  outlook— may, 
with  advantage,  be  followed  by  the  State  Branches  of  the 
NAD. 

Objects 

13.  I  reproduce  below  the  Objects  Clause  from  the 
Memorandum  of  Association  and  the  Rules  and  Regulations 
of  the  National  Association  for  the  Blind,  registered  under  the 
Societies  Registration  Act,  1860.  The  same  could— with 
advantage— be  adopted  by  the  State  Branches  of  the  NAB. 
The  only  difference  would  be  that  whereas  the  NAB  works 
for  the  whole  of  India,  the  State  Branch  shall  deal  with  the 
problems  in  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  State. 

"The  objects  for  which  the  Society  is  formed  are  :— 

(  1)  To  look  after  the  welfare  of  the  blind  generally  and 
without  prejudice  to  the  generality  of  the  said 
premises, 

(  2)  to  amalgamate,  reconstruct  and  bring  together 
the  various  Societies,  Institutions,  Establishments, 
Organisations,  Associations  and  person  or  persons 
working  for  the  uplift  and  welfare  of  the  blind 
throughout  the  territory  of  the  Union  of  India, 

(  3)  to  promote  co-operation  among  Associations,  Ins- 
titutions, Establishments,  Organisations,  Societies 
and  individuals  working  for  the  welfare  of  the 
blind, 

(  4)    to  take  steps  to  educate  the  blind, 

(  5)  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  preventable  and  curable 
blindness  and  eye  troubles, 

(  6)  to  start  Eye  Clinics,  Mobile  Units,  Eye  Banks,  Dis- 
pensaries and  Consulting  Rooms  as  may  be  con- 
sidered expedient  or  proper, 
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to  open  Institutions  and  Homes  for  the  rehabili- 
tation, education,  aftercare  and  welfare  of  the 
blind  and  for  helping  the  blind  in  getting  em- 
ployment, 

to  advance  the  cause  of  protection  of  the  blind  by 
all  possible  means  and  in  particular  by — 

[i)  providing  meeting  places  with  facilities  for 
the  exchange  of  views, 

{ii)  providing  facilities  for  communication,  co- 
operation with  similar  or  allied  associations 
or  societies  in  other  States  or  countries, 

(Hi)  arranging  and  providing  facilities  for  con- 
ferences, exhibitions  for  exhibiting  articles 
made  and  work  done  by  the  blind,  demonstra- 
tions, lectures  and  other  functions  relating 
to  the  cause  of  the  blind, 

{iv)  establishing,  equipping  and  maintaining  sui- 
table experimental  laboratories  and  libraries 
for  the  benefit  of  the  blind, 

(v)  investigating,  collecting  and  circulating  in- 
formation and  statistics  relating  to  the  blind, 

{vi)  providing  facilities  and  machinery  for  the 
settlement  of  the  blind, 

to  promote,  initiate  and  advance  measures  whether 
medical,  educational,  legislative  or  otherwise  for 
eliminating  causes  of  blindness  and  for  helping 
the  blind, 

to  work  for  a  uniform  world  braille  code  and  for 
estabhshment  of  printing  presses  for  printing  the 
literature  used  for  the  blind  and  encouraging 
manufacture,  import  and  supply  of  educational 
cultural,  recreational  and  other  materials  and  appli- 
ances for  the  use  of  the  blind,  \ 
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(11)  to  take  all  necessary  steps  to  organise  and  maintain 
employment  agencies  ibr  getting  the  blind  em- 
ployed  in   trades,   professions   and  occupations, 

(12)  to  start  or  assist  educational  or  vocational  institu- 
tions for  the  blind  and  also  workshops,  industries 
and  establishments  for  the  training  of  the  blind 
and  for  getting  them  employment. 

(13)  to  take  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  or  ex- 
pedient for  training  welfare  workers,  volunteers 
and  administrators  for  doing  blind  relief  work  for 
carrying  out  the  aims  and  objects  of  this  association, 

(14)  to  look  after  the  welfare  of  the  dependants  of  the 
blind, 

(15)  to  amalgamate  or  work  in  co-operation  with  any 
Institution,  Society  or  Association  having  objects 
altogether  or  in  part  similar  to  those  of  this  Asso- 
ciation. 


Work  in  the  Formative  Tears 

14.  Once  approval  of  the  NAB  Headquarters  is  received, 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Branch  could  start 
functioning.  Since  such  a  Committee  would  start  with 
little  or  no  funds  in  hand,  in  the  initial  stages,  such  work 
only  may  be  taken  in  hand  which  does  not  need  large  funds. 
This  would  be  somewhat  on  the  following  lines  : 

{a)      Setting  up  NAB  State  Branch  Commitees  of 
Volunteers  for  : 
Finance  Raising  ; 
Public  Relations  ; 
Education  ; 

Rehabilitation,  Training  and  Employment,  and 
{b)      The  Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Branch 
shall  take  up  Policy  Issues  with  various  bodies  as 
suggested  below  : 
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State  Government  : 


Public  Sector  Undertakings  : 

State  Transport  Housing 
Boards  : 

Universities  : 

Public  Utility  Concerns  : 

District  Local  Authorities  & 
Other  similar  Bodies  : 


(liberalising  grants-in-aid  to 
Institutions  for  the  Blind, 
Scholarships  to  blind  students, 
more  rehabilitation  training 
&  employment  opportunities, 
etc.) 

(employing  the  blind,  giving 
contracts  to  blind  Institu- 
tions for  such  work  as  they 
can  execute.) 

(getting  tenements  for  blind). 

(getting  concessions  in  writing 
time,  etc.  at  examinations, 
free  Hostel  accommodation, 
etc.) 

(getting  concessions  in  Bus 
fares,  contracts  for  Institutes) . 

(getting  blocks  in  Industrial 
Estates  for  starting  new  Pro- 
jects, getting  land,  grant-in- 
aid,  introducing  integrated 
education  in  Municipal 
Schools,  etc.) 


The  above  list  is  purely  illustrative.  An  imaginative 
Office  Bearer — with  vision — can  take  up  several  such  issues 
with  concerned  authorities.  The  Objects  Clause  also  fur- 
nishes the  guidelines  for  developing  work.  It  is  possible  to 
achieve  a  lot  of  progress  by  taking  up  such  policy  issues 
pertaining  to  the  rehabilitation  and  other  aspects  of  the 
problem  with  the  concerned  bodies — at  no  cost  to  the  State 
Branches.  This  is  a  sure  way  of  making  the  Branches 
'effective'  and  'achieving'  in  the  formative  stages. 
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Governing  Council 

15.  This  Committee  should  consist  of  two  representa- 
tives each  of  the  Institutions  and  Associations  working  in 
the  entire  State  Branch.  At  least  one  of  the  representatives 
should  be  a  blind  person.  Reputed  social  workers — with 
known  achievements  to  their  credit  should  be  co-opted.  Ins- 
titutions and  Associations  should  select  such  persons  as  are 
able  to  devote  adequate  time  in  developing  work  of  the  State 
Branches.  Selfless,  dedicated  and  devoted  workers— with 
vision — and  with  leadership  and  organising  abilities  should 
only  be  nominated  on  the  Executive  Committee. 

Finance  Raising  Committee 

16.  The  Governing  Council  of  the  NAB  State  Branch 
should  set  up  a  Committee — mainly  consisting  of  ladies — 
who  would  undertake  to  raise  much  needed  finances  for  or- 
ganising work  of  the  State  Branch.  This  Committee  should 
be  headed  by  a  dynamic  lady  leader,  with  tremendous  or- 
ganising abilities — who  could  mobilise  financial  resources 
by  all  known  media.  The  Finance  Raising  Committee  may 
launch  concerted  'Appeals  Drive'  for  collecting  donations 
from  Public  Charitable  Trusts,  Industrialists,  Philanthropists, 
Service  Clubs  such  as  Lions,  Rotary  Clubs,  Giants,  Banks, 
Insurance  Companies,  etc.  It  should  also  organise  a  Flag 
Day  once  in  a  year.  Grand  Variety  Entertainments,  Fashion 
Shows,  Film  Shows,  Cricket  or  other  Matches — with  the 
help  of  Film  Stars,  Sales  Drives,  etc. — which  could  easily 
bring  in  substantial  funds  for  such  a  noble  and  deserving 
cause.  As  and  when  adequate  funds  are  collected,  a  full-time 
Finance  Raising  Officer  may  also  be  appointed. 

Public  Relations  Committee 

17.  In  my  opinion,  this  is  a  very  important  Committee — 
one,  which  could  be  set  up  without  any  appreciable  funds 
in  hand.  This  Committee  has  to  concentrate  on  giving 
widest  possible  publicity — by  all  recognised  media  and 
propagating  the  cause  and  keeping  it  continously  before  the 
public.  All  recognised  media  of  publicity  such  as  the  Radio, 
Television,  Press,  Newspapers,  Magazines,  Journals,  Posters, 
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White  Cane  Public  Demonstrations,  Publication  of  Blind 
Welfare  Magazines  in  ink-print  and  Braille  or  on  tape  etc., 
be  utilised  for  keeping  the  cause  of  the  Blind  continuously 
before  the  public.  Exhibitions  may  also  be  organised  pe- 
riodically showing  the  Blind  at  work,  displaying  the  goods 
made  by  them,  and  displaying  Aids,  Appliances  etc.,  used 
in  their  training. 

Rehabilitation,  Training  and  Employment  Committee 

18.    The  State  Branches  of  the  NAB  should  appoint 
a  RehabiHtation,  Training  and  Employment  Committee. 
If  there  are  no  facilities  in  the  State  itself  for  basic  Adjust- 
ment and  Rehabilitation,  for  vocational  or  professional  train- 
ing, suitable  blind  persons  may  be   recommended  to  the 
various  all  India  Institutions  in  the  adjoining  States.  The 
State  Branch  of  the  NAB  may  assist  in  meeting  the  travel 
and  other  costs,  which  may  be  small.    The  Honorary  Wor- 
]5;ers — and  Volunteers — can  also  contact   Industrialists  and 
secure  congenial  and  remunerative  jobs  for  the  trained  Blind. 
The  NAB  Headquarters  has  succeeded  in  providing  Employ- 
ment for  about  800  Blind  persons  in  Mills,  Factories,  and 
Plants  in  and  around  Bombay.    The  Committee  can  also 
encourage  self-employment  of  the  blind  by  giving  them 
guidance  and  securing  financial  assistance  from  nationalised 
Banks.    All  known  avenues  of  employing  the  blind  are  to 
be  simultaneously  explored.    As  and  when  this  work  deve- 
lops, a  full-time  Employment  Officer  could  be  appointed. 
The  NAB  Headquarters  would  be  happy  to  consider  sharing 
of  expenditure — on  some  agreed  basis — if  well  organised 
State  Branches  of  the  NAB  decide  to  appoint  full-time 
Employment  &  Placement  Officers.    Similarly,  Vocational 
Guidance  Counsellers,  MobiUty  Instructors,  Rehabilitation 
Officers,  etc.  may  be  added  when  funds  permit. 

Education  Committee 

19.  The  Education  Committee— consisting  of  expert  edu- 
cationists— should  be  appointed  with  a  view  to  improving  the 
curriculum  contents  in  Schools  and  Institutions  for  the  Blind 
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and  promoting  integrated  education  in  normal  Schools  and 
Institutions.  The  Committee  may  also  take  up  policy  ques- 
tions with  the  Union  and  the  State  Government  which  would 
promote  education  and  vocational  and  professional  training 
of  the  Blind.  The  Committee  may  also  persuade  a  few 
selected  progressive  Schools  to  initiate  programmes  of  inte- 
grated education,  wherever  possible  by  taking  on  their  Staff, 
resource  teachers  who  could  assist  the  blind  pupils.  If  in- 
tegrated education  is  furthered  in  this  way,  the  problem  of 
educating  large  numbers  of  educable  blind  children  could  be 
substantially  solved  again  at  no  cost  to  the  State  Branches. 

Land  and  Properties 

20.  The  State  Branches  of  the  NAB  should  be  on  the 
look-out  for  outright  gifts  of  land  or  built-up  properties 
where  new  projects  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  blind  could 
be  started.  If  such  gifts  of  properties  were  available,  it  would 
save  the  State  Branches  expenditure  on  acquiring  capital 
assets  for  developing  new  programmes.  It  should  also 
be  possible  to  get  free  use  of  bungalows,  or  bungalows  on 
concessional  rents,  till  new  projects  develop  and  become 
self-supporting.  Appeals  may  also  be  made  to  the  State 
Governm.ents  for  making  land  available  where  new  Porjects 
for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  would  be  started.  Once  the  land 
or  properties  are  obtained  free  of  cost,  it  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  get  building  or  maintenance  grants  from  the  Union 
and  the  State  Governments,  the  Central  and  the  State  Social 
Welfare  Boards,  the  Municipal  Corpoiation  or  the  District 
Local  Boards  and  similar  other  bodies  for  prom.oting  new 
projects  for  the  educational,  vocational,  economic  and  social 
rehabilitation  of  the  blind.  Service  Clubs  like  Lions,  Rotar)^ 
Clubs,  etc.  can  also  help  in  securing  properties. 

Programmes  Must  Benef  it  the  Blind 

21.  What  really  touches  blind  clienis — directly  or 
indirectly — alone  will  im.press  them  about  the  utility  of  pio- 
grammes  and  projects.  Thus  if  the  blind  are  assisted  in  their 
rehabilitation,  in  pursuing  educational  careers  of  their  choice, 
in  getting  vocational  training,  in  getting  employment,  in 
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getting  housing,  in  getting  settled  in  life,  they  would  appre- 
ciate the  utility  of  the  programmes  in  their  rehabilitation 
and  welfare.  If  the  blind  client  does  not  directly  or  indirectly 
benefit,  Committees  or  Associations  are  meaningless  to  them. 
Thus  what  the  State  Branches  need  to  do  is  to  develop  such 
simple  and  inexpensive  Programmes  which  could  be  started 
without  much  capital  outlay  and  without  any  appreciable 
funds  in  hand  and  which  could  directly  or  indirectly  benefit 
the  blind.  Much  of  the  expenditure  could  be  cut  off  if  the 
fullest  possible  use  of  all  normally  available  community 
resources  is  made. 

22.  The  State  Branches  of  the  NAB  have  only  to  study 
the  various  Annual  Reports  of  the  NAB  for  developing 
similar  projects  in  their  own  territorial  jurisdictions.  All 
of  the  NAB  Projects  had  a  very  humble  beginning.  All 
started  with  no  funds  in  hand.  All  have — within  a  short 
span  of  time — developed  into  reputed  national  projects. 
The  NAB  Headquarters  will  always  be  happy  to  provide 
professional  guidance  and  expertise  to  any  State  Branch 
when  it  requires  the  same. 

Cradle  to  Grave  Programme 

23.  In  the  past  twenty-five  years,  the  NAB  has  succeeded 
in  developing  Model  Pilot  Projects  such  as  a  Nursery  for  Blind 
Babies,  a  Rehabilitation  Centre  for  the  Blind,  an  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind,  a  Modern  Workshop  for  the  Blind,  an 
Agricultural  Centre  for  the  Rural  Blind,  a  Home  for  the 
Aging  Blind,  a  Braille  Press,  a  Talking  Book  Studio,  a  Library 
and  a  Research  Centre.  Thus  the  NAB  has  created  Model 
Pilot  Projects — one  of  each  type — which  the  Branches  can 
emulate  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  blind.  We  have  pro- 
jects for  the  rural  and  the  urban  blind,  the  young  and  the  aging 
blind,  for  traditional  trades  and  for  modern  semi-skilled  and 
skilled  jobs  on  power-driven  machinery.  On  the  average,  some 
six  hundred  blind  persons  take  advantage  of  the  facilities 
given  by  the  NAB  Activities  and  the  NAB  Committees.  All 
these  facilities  are  available  to  any  blind  person  coming  from 
any  part  of  India.  What  a  tremendous  step  forward  it  would 
be  if  all  States  in  India  develop  similar  facilities  in  their  own 
areas  ? 
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The  co-ordination  achicvcd-by  all  Institutions  and 
Associations  coming  to  a  common  table — would  itself  be  a 
tremendous  step  forward.  Ideas  could  be  exchanged,  the 
existing  facilities  put  to  the  l^est  use  and  new  programmes 
and  projects  planned  and  developed. 

24.  The  difficulties  of  the  initial  formative  years  have 
been  surmounted  by  the  NAB  Headquarters.  The  Branches 
too  can  effectively  surmount  such  difficulties.  They  shall 
receive  the  fullest  co-operation  and  support  from  the  NAB 
Headquarters.  The  decks  have  been  cleared  for  a  purposeful 
short  and  long-term  strategy  for  rapid  all-round  growth  of 
the  NAB  and  its  State  Branches — to  the  great  advantage  of 
the  blind.  Let  us  all  wholeheartedly  work  to  achieve  this 
growth. 

25.  "The  World  has  always  cried  for  men — and — ■ 
women — who  can  get  things  done,  for  people  who  have 
initiative,  who  are  self-starters,  who  see  a  task  through  to  the 
finish."  This  quotation  from  an  expert  on  Modern  Manage- 
ment Techniques  puts  the  problem  in  a  nut-shell.  What  is 
necessary  is  to  make  a  start — howsoever  small  and  humble — 
and  to  see  the  task  through  to  its  finish. 

26.  Let  us  all  hope  that  in  the  next  twenty-five  years— 
following  the  foot-steps  of  the  NAB — 3.  State  Branch  of  the 
NAB  shall  be  organised  in  every  State  of  India;  all  State 
Branches  shall  be  effectively  organised  and  shall  in  every 
possible  way,  endeavour  to  serve  the  blind  in  their  own  locality 
within  their  territorial  jurisdictions  and  the  Branches  would 
make  an  impact  on  the  lives  of  the  blind  and  secure  for  them 
opportunities  of  education,  employment  and  a  normal  family 
and  social  life — all  available  to  those  who  are  blessed  with 
Nature's  unique  gift — ^ Vision. 

27.  It  should  be  our  mutual  endeavour  to  re-double 
the  existing  services  and  facilities  available  so  that  larger 
numbers  of  the  visually  handicapped  could  be  given  the  neces- 
sary facilities  of  rehabilitation,  education,  employment  and 
a  normal  family  and  social  life.  In  this  gigantic  task,  we 
humbly  seek  the  wholehearted  co-operation  of  all  interested 
in  promoting  the  rehabilitation  and  welfare  of  our  Visually 
Handicapped  brethren. 
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HOW  THE  STATE  BRANCHES  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND   CAN  ORGANISE 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS  WORK 


By 

Capt.  H.  J.  M.  Desai,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  LA.S.  (Retd.) 
Hon.  Secretary, 
The  National  Association  for  the  Blind 

In  my  humble  opinion,  work  for  the  bUnd  in  India  has 
hitherto  suffered  a  tremendous  amount  in  the  absence  of 
well  organised  professional  Public  Relations  work.  We 
have,  hitherto,  sadly  neglected  the  task  of  keeping  the  cause 
continuously — and  professionally — before  the  public. 

This  is  an  age  of  publicity  and  propaganda.  In  this 
age.  Public  Relations  plays  a  very  important  role.  Deve- 
lopments in  modern  scientific  management  lay  great  stress 
on  'professionalising'  public  relations  work.  Its  importance 
is  today  fully  recognised  in  Business  and  in  Industry. 

Modern  Management  techniques  aim  at  helping  all 
developmental  work — by  all  recognised  channels — -and  all 
effective  forms  of  communication  and  mass  media.  The 
'Communication  gap'  has  been  blamed  for  most  of  the  ills 
in  developmental  work  today. 

Role  of  Public  Relations  in  Modern  Management  Techniques  : 

Industry  considers  a  breakdown  in  communication  just 
as  costly  as  a  breakdown  in  machinery.  In  the  modern  world, 
all  tools  of  communication  are  required  to  be  used  effectively 
for  a  better  understanding  of  peoples  and  problems. 

In  addition  to  providing  much  needed  information, 
communication  promotes  all  round  understanding — so  very 
necessary  for  securing  fullest  public  support.  A  climate  for 
public  support  is  to  be  created  before  launching  massive 
drives  for  fund  raising  or  achieving  any  of  our  laudable  ob- 
jectives. 
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Public  Relations  helps  in  cultivating  correct  attitudes  and 
approaches.  It  also  builds  up  co-operation  and  teamwork, 
motivates  and  involves  workers  to  better  efforts  and  thus  helps 
in  creating  a  climate  for  promoting  the  cause. 

Today,  the  world  over — by  all  known  modern  media 
of  publicity — public  relations  work  is  relentlessly  pursued, 
resulting  in  great  benefit  to  causes  such  as  ours.  A  touch  of 
professionalism  is  essential — is  a  MUST.    It  is  overdue. 

The  National  Association  for  the  Blind  has  been  in  exist- 
ence for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  A  move  is  now  afoot  to 
organise  State  Branches  of  the  NAB  in  all  the  States  of  India. 
The  time  is  now  ripe  for  introducing  professionalised  Public 
Relations  work — in  a  big  way. 

Since,  public  relations  work — giving  wide  publicity  to 
the  cause —  can  be  organised  without  any  appreciable  funds 
in  hand,  I  would  humbly  suggest  that  a  Pubhc  Relations 
Committee  be  set  up,  at  the  very  initial  formative  stages, 
of  all  the  State  Branches  of  the  NAB. 

All  Institutions  have  Hon.  Medical  Officers,  Hon.  Archi- 
tects or  Hon.  Auditors.  Why  not,  then,  Hon.  Public  Rela- 
tion Officers  ?  Professional  experts  in  the  field  of  advertising, 
Pubhc  Relations,  Mass  Media  Men  or  Consultants  can — 
with  advantage — ^be  co-opted  as  Hon.  Public  Relation  Officers 
or  Consultants  to  State  Branches  of  the  NAB.  Leading  per- 
sonalities in  the  field  of  Public  Relations,  Journalism,  Ad- 
vertising, Officers  of  the  State  Directorates  of  Publicity, 
Pubhc  Relations  Officers  in  the  Public  Sector,  in  Business  and 
in  Industry,  etc.  can  be  made  interested  and  involved  in  our 
work  so  that  the  professional  touch  is  imparted  to  our  efforts — ■ 
as  laym.en  —  in  giving  publicity  to  the  cause. 

Formation  of  Public  Relations  Committees  of  State  Branches  of  the 
NAB  : 

All  State  Branches  of  the  NAB,  even  in  their  initial  for- 
mative years,  should  appoint  Public  Relations  Committees, 
preferably  with  representatives  of  the  : — 
—State  Directorates  of  Publicity,  Public  Relations  Officers 
of  some  of  the  leading  Public  Sector  Undertakings,  Railways, 
leading  Industrial  Firms,  Business  Houses  and  similar 
Officers  experienced  and  involved  in  this  type  of  work  ; 
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— Associations  of  Industrial  Editors,  Journalists,  Writers, 
Editors,  etc.  ; 

— Radio,  Television,  Films  Division  of  the  Union  and  the 
State  Govcriiments  ; 

— Advertising  and  Public  Relations  Consultants,  Practitioners, 
Professionals  in  the  field  ; 

— Schools  of  Art — and  similar  bodies  who  could  assist  in  or- 
ganising Exhibitions,  etc.  ; 

— Institutions,  Associations  and  outstanding  workers  in  the 
field  of  Blind  Welfare — ^or  social  work— who  could  provide 
the  necessary  expertise  on  problems  of  the  blind  and  can 
furnish  human  aspect  stories  of  interest  and,  above  all, 

— able  and  proved  Administrators  who  could  organise  the 
work  on  a  sound  and  professional  basis. 

We  have  much  to  show  : 

The  public  and  the  press  have  always  been  deeply  in- 
terested in  problems  of  prevention  and  cure  of  blindness  and 
the  education,  employment  and  welfare  of  the  blind.  Many 
human  aspect  stories  of  persons  suffering  from  severe  handi- 
caps and  their  outstanding  achievements — despite  their  handi- 
cap— have  appeared  in  the  press  and  have  greatly  enthused 
the  public  and  the  workers  alike.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
press  considers  such  human  aspect  stories  to  be  of  great 
interest  to  their  readers. 

Modern  advances  in  the  training  of  the  blind,  develop- 
ment of  aids,  appHances,  equipment,  talking  books,  braille 
writers,  optical  and  magnification  aids,  dictaphones,  etc. 
have  great  fascination  for  the  lay  public.  Well  organised 
Exhibitions  displaying  the  blind  at  work  on  machines— du- 
plicating the  jobs  on  which  they  work  in  open  Industry,  dis- 
playing goods  made  by  them,  photographic  presentation  of 
advances  in  progressive  countries,  all  help  in  keeping  the  cause 
continuously  and  effectively  before  the  public. 

Seeing  is  believing.  Funds  pour  in,  once  the  generous 
public  sees — and  knows — that  with  modern  training  tech- 
niques, modern  advances,  a  tremendous  amount  has  been 
achieved — and  can  be  achieved — in  making  our  blind  brethren 
as  normal  and  contributive  members  of  society  as  any  other. 
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Hitherto,  our  Public  Relations  work  has  been  sadly  ne- 
glected. In  order  to  give  wide  publicity  to  the  cause  and  to 
make  our  policies,  programmes  and  projects  better  known, 
I  would  suggest  that  the  NAB — and  all  its  State  Branches — ■ 
plan  intensive  Publicity  Drives — by  all  recognised  and  known 
media  of  publicity — adopting  mass  media  techniques  used  by 
professional  workers  in  the  field  of  mass  communication.  I 
would  suggest  the  use  of  the  following  media  on  a  continuous 
basis — over  a  period  of  years. 

/.    Press : 

(a)  Securing  space  donations,  once  every  month,  in  leading 
newspapers,  magazines,  industrial  and  trade  journals — 
both  in  English  and  in  the  regional  language  papers,  etc. 

{b)  Preparing  a  Panel  of  writers — in  different  languages — 
on  subjects  pertaining  to  prevention  and  cure  of  blind- 
ness and  rehabilitation  of  the  blind  ;  securing  articles 
and  write-ups  from  them  and  getting  illustrated  arti- 
cles printed  in  newspapers,  magazines,  journals,  etc. 

[c)  Planning  and  getting  printed  exclusive  issues  or  supple- 
ments of  illustrated  and  pictorial  magazines,  Sunday 
Editions  of  newspapers,  etc.,  amply  illustrated  by 
photographs.  Similar  issues  of  other  illustrated  maga- 
zines in  English  and  in  regional  Languages — may  also 
be  promoted. 

[d)  All  State  Branches  of  the  NAB— and  their  activities 
should  send  News  Items — not  exceeding  one  or  two 
typed  pages — for  release  through  the  Public  Relations 
Committee.  Such  releases  should  be  in  respect  of  new 
developments,  new  services  or  programmes,  new  pro- 
gress, etc. 

[e)  The  Public  Relations  Committee  may  also  issue  monthly 
a  Newsletter  for  keeping  all  affiliated  institutions  fully 
posted  with  news  and  with  recent  advances  in  the  field. 

//.    Radio  : 

(a)  Preparing  a  Panel  of  Speakers — in  various  languages — 
on  all  aspects  of  prevention  and  cure  of  blindness  and 
the  rehabilitation  and  welfare  of  the  blind  and  orga- 
nising talks,  symposia,  panel  discussions  on  the  All 
India  Radio. 
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{b)  Organising  Symposia  on  Employment  of  the  Blind, 
Education  and  Rehabilitation  of  the  Blind  and  other 
allied  aspects.  Participants  may  be  drawn  from  In- 
dustry, Employers,  Employees,  Trade  Unions,  etc. 

{c)  Planning  panel  discussions  between  eminent  Opthal- 
mologists  relating  to  prevention  and  cure  of  blindness, 
elimination  cf  common  causes  leading  to  blindness,  etc. 

{d)  Preparing  scripts — in  all  languages — for  programmes 
for  the  Youth,  Women  and  Children. 

{e)  Participating  in  Rural  Programmes,  highhghting 
problems  of  the  rural  blind. 

(/)  Producing  taped  and  recorded  magazines  or  newsletters 
for  the  benefit  of  the  blind. 

///.    Television  : 

Giving  publicity  to  work  of  Institutions,  Eye  Gamps, 
all  functions,  new  developments,  exhibitions,  etc.  on  T.V., 
where  facilities  are  available.  Audio-Visual  publicity  is 
one  of  the  most  effective  media  of  publicity  and  the  message 
could  reach  even  the  illiterate  masses. 

IV.    Cinema  : 

(a)  Displaying  of  Documentaries  and  Films  on  all  aspects 
of  blindness.  The  films  may  be  obtained  from  the 
USIS,  British  Information  Service,  Films  Division  of 
the  Government  of  India,  Directorate  of  Publicity,  etc. 

(b)  Getting  new  Documentaries  produced  through  the 
Directorate  of  Publicity  or  through  the  Films  Division, 
Government  of  India. 

{c)  Displaying  in  Cinemas  Slides  pertaining  to  prevention, 
cure  and  other  aspects  of  blind  welfare. 

(d)  Displaying  Documentaries  and  Films  at  various  Service 
Clubs,  Organisations  of  Women,  Children,  Industry 
etc.,  depicting  various  aspects  of  the  problem. 
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V.  Exhibitions  : 

{a)  Periodically  organising  Exhibitions  on  various  aspects 
of  prevention,  cure  and  blind  welfare  work,  particularly 
on  employment  and  placement;  duplicating  jobs  done 
by  the  blind  in  open  competitive  Industry,  on  the  farm, 
on  their  own,  in  Workshops  and  Institutions,  on  Vend- 
ing Stands,  etc.  Such  Exhibitions  should  also  be  or- 
ganised in  the  Districts  and  in  the  rural  areas,  wherever 
feasible. 

{b)      Planning  Mobile  Exhibition  Vans. 
{c)      Displaying  photographic  Exhibitions. 
(d)      Displaying  goods  made  by  the  blind  in  the  show  cases 
put  up  at  Railway  Stations,  Airports,  etc. 

VI.  Posters,  Hand- bills,  Hoardings  &  Banners,  etc.  : 

[a)  Publicity  may  also  be  given  to  specific  events  through 
posters,  hoardings,  banners,  hand-bills,  etc.,  displayed 
at  prominent  places,  hotels,  airports,  etc. 

(b)  Hoardings — with  appropriate  slogans — may  also  be 
displayed  at  prominent  sites.  Here,  the  Advertising 
Firms  can  help  a  lot.  Till  they  are  able  to  book  that 
hoarding,  they  may  donate  the  hoarding  for  giving 
publicity  to  the  cause  of  blind  welfare. 

VH.    Blind  Week  : 

Once  a  year,  a  Blind  Week  may  be  organised.  Through- 
out the  Week  functions  may  be  arranged  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  giving  wide  publicity  to  various  aspects  of  Blind 
Welfare. 

A  seven  days  programme  is  not  difficult  to  plan.  It 
may  include  the  inaugural  function,  talks  or  films  on  pre- 
vention and  cure  of  blindness,  musical  competitions — both 
team  and  individual — both  Vocal  and  instrumental — between 
Institutions  in  the  State,  debates  on  selected  subjects  pertaining 
to  blind  welfare,  not  only  between  blind  inmates  of  Institutions, 
but  also  School  and  College-going  students.  Variety  enter- 
tainment by  the  blind,  White  Cane  Mobility  Demonstrations, 
Exhibitions,  showing  inter  alia  the  blind  at  work  and  similar 
activities  can  be  planned  easily.  Such  Blind  Weeks  may 
start  on  birthdays  or  death  anniversaries  of  prominent  Work- 
ers in  the  field  like  Louis  Braille  and  Helen  Keller. 
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VIII .  Demonstrations  Pertaining  to  Mobility  : 

White  Cane  Demonstrations — at  strategic  sites — illustrat- 
ing advances  in  Mobility  of  the  bUnd,  the  use  of  the  White 
Cane — cultivating  respect  for  it — may  be  organised  at  pro- 
minent traffic  islands  at  least  once  a  month.  Such  demons- 
trations would  educate  the  pedestrians  and  motorists  alike  and 
also  give  wide  publicity  to  advances  in  the  field  of  Mobility. 

IX.  Literature  Pertaining  to  Blindness  : 

(a)  The  State  Branches  of  the  NAB  should  continuously 
publish  small  brochures,  pamphlets,  folders,  etc.,  in 
all  languages,  covering  various  aspects  of  prevention 
and  cure  of  blindness  and  the  rehabilitation  of  the  blind. 

{b)  Printing  small  illustrated  booklets  depicting  the  achieve- 
ments of  prominent  blind  persons. 

X.  Observing  Important  Anniversaries  such  as  Birth  Days  of  : 

(a)  Louis  Braille, 

{b)      Helen  Keller,  and 
{c)  Surdas. 

XL  Moving  Government  to  Issue  Special  Postage  Stamps  for  Com- 
memorating or  Celebrating  Important  Anniversaries,  etc.  : 

XII.    Institutional  Visit  to  Projects  : 

{a)  Periodically  planning  visits  by  Journalists,  Service 
Club  Members  like  Rotarians,  Lions,  members  of 
Women's  Organisations,  Manufacturers  Organisations, 
Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  etc.  to  Insti- 
tutions for  the  Blind  and  giving  talks  on  the  magnitude 
of  the  problem. 

(b)  Plan  functions,  prize  distributions,  etc.  at  Institutes 
for  giving  publicity. 

XIIL  Organising  Seminars,  Symposia^  Conferences,  Meetings  and 
Talks  on  Blind  Welfare  : 

{a)  A  Panel  of  Speakers  in  English  and  regional  languages 
may  be  drawn  up  and  their  talks  organised  at  various 
Service  Clubs,  Ladies  Organisations,  etc. 
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(b)  Seminars,  Symposia,  Conferences,  etc.  may  be  orga- 
nised to  give  wide  publicity  to  various  aspects  of  blind 
welfare. 

The  above  suggestions  are  purely  illustrative.  An  ima- 
ginative Advertisement  or  Public  Relations  or  Mass  Media, 
man  can  think  of  numerous  other  ways  of  keeping  the  cause 
continuously  before  the  public.  The  scope  is  limitless.  The 
work  is  Hmited  only  by  our  imagination.  As  George  Eastman 
has  said,  "m.y  desires  are  limited  only  by  my  imagination." 
There  is  no  limit  for  persons  with  vision,  with  dedication, 
with  apphcation — persevering  over  a  period  of  time. 

The  NAB  does  not  believe  in  preaching  what  it  has  not 
practiced  itself.  I  can  assure  all  my  friends  that  the  NAB 
Public  Relations  Committee  and  the  Activities  of  the  NAB 
have— with  great  success— tried  all  the  suggestions  made 
herein.  The  growth  has,  indeed,  been  rapid  and  spectacular. 
Planning  ahead  helps  one  get  ahead. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  State  Branches  of  the  NAB 
would— in  their  formative  years— when  funds  are  not  in  hand 
in  ample  m.easure — do  well  to  concentrate  on  Pubhc  Rela- 
tions work  as  one  of  its  activities.  With  growth  in  this  work— 
and  better  pubhc  relations— and  better  public  awakening, 
other  developm^ents  follow  :  Offers  for  land,  properties,  funds, 
flow-in  and  an  infrastructure  buili-up  for  growth  and  deve- 
lopment of  our  vv^ork. 

And  here  is  a  'Thought  for  Today'  taken  from  the  Eclictic 
Magazine. 

"There  are  three  kinds  of  people  in  the  World, 
the  Wills,  the  Won'ts  and  the  Can'ts.  The  first  ac- 
complish everything  ;  the  second  oppose  everything; 
the  third  fail  in  everything." 

We,  at  the  NAB  and  its  State  Branches  are  determined 
to  accomplish  our  aims  and  objectives  our  targets  and  our 
goals.    So  help  us— LORD. 

In  this  herculean  task  of  creating  public  awareness,  I 
sincerely  wish  all  State  Branches  of  the  NAB  God-spced  and 
the  very  best  success. 

Thank  you. 
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